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THE 


NOBLE  AUTHORS 


OF 


ENGLAND. 


FORD  GREY, 

EARL  OF  TANKERVILLE, 

A  MAK,  converted  into  an  author,  as  any 
malefactor  might  be,  if  his  crimes  soared  high 
enough  to  make  him  of  consequence  to  his- 
tory. The  confession  of  his  share  in  a  plot 
and  in  a  rebellion,  happening  to  be  preserved, 
has  been  given  to  the  public  Where  found, 
or  by  whom  published,  is  not  known ;  but 
universally  believed  genuine.  If  genuine, 
authenticating  remarkably  the  Rye-house  con- 
spiracy ;  which,  exploded  at  the  time  of  its 
existence,  seems  to  have  taken  its  place  in 
credit,  in  the  room  of  the  popish  plot ;  so 
firmly  the  belief  of  all  good  Whigs  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  IL 

VOL.  IV.  B 
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FORD    GREY, 


I  shall  say  no  more  of  this  worthless  man, 
but  that  he  is  the  hero  of  those  love-letters 
which  the  tender  heart  of  Mrs.  Manley  or 
Mrs.  Heywood  lamented  the  loss  of,  and  sup- 
plied, between  him  and  his  sister-in-law;  and 
that  he  was  made  earl  of  TankervUle  by  king 
William.     His  book  is  called 

"  Tlie  secret  History  of  the  Rye-house  Plot, 
and  of  Monmoutli's  Rebelliou,  written  by 
Fortl  Lord  Grey,  in  1685.  Now  first  pub- 
lished from  a  MS.  signed  by  himself,  before 
the  Earl  of  Sunderland."  1754. 


1 


[This  son  of  Ralph,  second  lord  Grey  of  Werk, 
after  being  concerned  in  a  conspiracy  sguinst  Charles 
the  second,  was  created  an  earl  by  WiUiani  the  Uiird 
in  1695 '',  aiid  in  1700  was  appointed  first  lord-com- 
missioner of  the  treasury,  and  soon  after,  lord  privj'- 
seal ;  which  office  he  held  till  his  death,  on  the  25th 
of  June,  1701. 

He  has  been  described,  by  an  anonymous  pen,  as 
a  person  of  excellent  parts,  who  delii'ered  his  senti- 
ments to  admiration,  and  appeared  zealous  (or  the 
interest  of  his  country,  «s  wdl  as  of  refonned  mao- 

4  Bolton'c  Extinct  Peerage,  p.  135.  Mack;,  in  his  Chirao- 
ten,  L-sIti  him  governor  of  BarbiiJoes ;  but  he  hat  niislnken  Font 
for  Ills  brother  Ralph  Grey,  who  succeeded  to  the  baronyr  of 
Werit- 


EARL    OF    TANKERYILLE.  3 

ners  in  his  latter  years  ^ :  but  I  gather^  from  another 
source^  that  he  was  a  man  of  the  most  dissolute  cha- 
racter. 

This  lord  was  in  danger  of  losing  his  head  *  for  the 
share  he  had  taken  in  the  conspiracy  ^  described  in 
"  The  secret  History  of  the  Rye-house  Plot  ^"  &c. 
To  this  secret  history,  or  political  confession,  which 


•  Hist  of  Europe  for  the  year  1701. 

4  Burnet  scruples  not  to  say,  that  he  was  saved  by  his  great 
estate,  and  by  becomhig  a  witness  in  order  to  the  conviction  of 
otbtm,  but  with  this  assurance,  that  nobody  should  die  upon  his 
evidence.     Hist,  of  the  Reign  of  James  II.  vol.  ii.  p.  332. 

^  The  following  stanza  may  allude  to  his  lordship,  in  Loyal 
Songs,  vol.  ii.  p.  12. 

"  Oh,  welcome,  Dr.  Peters, 
And  comet  Joyce  also. 
One  of  these  twain 
Was  worse  than  Cain, 
That  gave  the  deadly  blow ; 
One  of  those  cursed  rogues 
Was  he  that  did  the  feat ; 
But  some  men  say 
*Twas  that  lord  Geay 
That  made  the  work  compleal.*' 
^  The  Rye-house  is  a  farm  near  Hoddcsdon  in  Herts,  which 
the  king  usually  passed  in  his  way  from  Newmarket,  and  be- 
longed to  Rumbold,  a  maltster,  one  of  the  intended  fluassint. 
Here,  therefore,  it  was  proposed  to  attack  the  king  and  hb 
guards,  in  June  1683,  by  firing  from  the  odt-hoiuet,  while 
another  party  should  assault  them  during  their  embarrassment : 
but  a  fire  happening  at  Newmarket,  his  majesty  returned  to 
London  sooner  than  he  had  intended,  and  before  the  conspir- 
ators were  prepared  to  put  their  design  in  execution.    See,  a 
fuller  account  of  this  afliiir  in  Bnrn«t's  Hitt.  voT.  iL 
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oblige  me  to  sacrifice  the  life  you  give  to  your  8ervioe» 
when  you  please  to  command  it,  &c. 

"  Your  majestjr's  most  unfortunate  subject, 

*«  Ford  Grey/* 

That  factitious  gallimawfry  of  "Love-letters  between 
a  Nobleman  and  his  Sister-in-law  ^,"  printed  in  1684, 
and  referred  to  this  lord  Grey,  is  said  to  have  com- 
prised the  figments  of  Mrs.  Behn  ",  and  not  of  Afirs* 
Manley  or  Heywood,  as  lord  Orford  supposed*] 

7  Lord  Grey  married  Mary,  the  fourth  daughter  of  Geoige, 
earl  of  Berkeley ;  the  sole  issue  of  which  marriage,  lady  Maiy 
Grey,  wedded  Charles  Bennet,  second  lord  Ossulston,  who  was 
created  earl  of  Tankerville  by  letters  patent  dated  Oct.  19. 1714* 
See  Collins's  Peerage,  vol.  iv.  p.  337. 

•  See  Langhaine,  Dram.  Poets,  p.  23.  He  was  charactered  m 
Dryden's  Absalom  and  Achitophel  under  the  name  of  Caleb. 
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ROBERT  SPENCER. 
EARL  OF  SUNDERLAND, 


Having  been  loaded  with  variety  of  accus. 
alions  for  the  lengths  he  had  gone  in  counte- 
nancing popery  to  flatter  king  James,  and  with 
betraying  him  afterwards  to  the  prince  of 
Orange,  published  a  vindication  of  his  con- 
duct \  called, 

'  The  Earl  of  Sunderland's  Letter,  discover- 

^  ing  the  Papists'  Designs ;  to  a  Friend  in  tlie 

^Country,  &c.  March  23.  1089," » 


5  ["  To  Jo  Mr.  Walpole  justice,"  saja  the  author  of  Re- 
marks on  hit  Catalogue,  "  he  neither  ceniures  nor  conimciidi  |^ 
thi»  lorJ.  Yet  Smollett  s:iys,  Sunderland  sacrifieeil  bis  reli^a 
I  ,10  hi*  intereil,  though  he  woulil  not  nuke  a  public  a^uradonj 
but  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  in  James's  ttnie,  a  penitent  bawd 
and  this  repenting  courtier  were  both  admitted  proselvtes  to 
popery  together ;  and  in  William's  time  the  perjured  Gates 
nnd  the  same  courtier  were  admiircd  as  particular  favouKtei, 
the  former  rewarded  for  his  fillanies  with  a  large  pension, 
and  the  latter  admitted  to  the  greatest  degree  of  favour  that 
ever  thtt  kinf;  ihowcd  to  an  Eogllstunan."  Remarks,  p.  is.} 
'  Somen'  Tracts,  vol.  i-  p.  60S. 
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EARL   OF   SUNDERLAND. 


[Robert,  the  only  son  and  heir  of  Henry,  first  ear^ 
of  Sunderland,  was  from  his  youth,  says  Collins  ^,  of 
a  manly  disposition.  Dr.  Pierce,  his  tutor,  affirmed 
he  had  a  willingness  and  aptness  to  be  taught,  which 
made  his  education  not  so  much  an  employment  as  a 
recreation  and  reward.  ^  On  returning  to  England 
from  his  travels,  his  parts  and  politeness  made  him 
soon  distinguished,  and  Charles  the  second  appointed 
him  ambassador  extraordinary  to  the  court  of  Spain, 
in  1671 ;  he  seems  partly  to  have  failed  in  his  embassy, 
from  the  informality  of  not  having  made  a  public 
entry  into  Madrid.^  Afler  his  departure  6tom.  Spain, 
he  resided  some  time  at  Paris,  in  a  diplomatic  capa- 
city, and  continued  abroad  till  1674>.  In  1678  he  was 
again  sent  on  an  embassy  to  the  French  court,  and 
from  thence  to  Holland;  but  in  the  beginning  of 
1679  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  state  along  with 
sir  William  Temple  7,  which  office  he  held  till  Fe- 
bruary 1681,  when  he  was  displaced;  but  re-admit- 
ted in  September  1682.^     Soon  afler  the  accession  of 

«  Peerage,  vol.  i.  p.  881.  Lord  Sunderland's  mother  was  lady 
Dorothy  Sidney,  the  Sacharissa  of  Waller.  His  father  volunteered 
his  services  to  Charles  1.,  and  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Newbury. 
A  portrait  of  him  was  preserved  at  Penshurst. 

^  Lloyd's  Memoires  of  the  Loyalists,  p.  435. 

A  Letters  and  Negotiations  in  Spain,  voLii.  p.  170. 

'*  See  Memoirs,  part  ii.  p.  385. 

<  Lord  Sunderland  seems  to  have  furnished  a  firequent  subject 
for  lampoon.  A  saUrical  essay,  in  Harl.  MS.  6915,  thus  charac- 
terixes  him : 

B   4 
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James  the  second,  he  was  made  president  of  the 
council,  and  one  of  the  commissioners  for  ecclesiastical 
affairs;  in  prosecuting  wliich  office,  according  to 
Burnet,  he  made  a  step  to  popery,  without  any  pre- 
vious instruction ;  so  that  the  change  looked  too  like  a 


**  Of  all  the  vermin  that  did  e*er  debase 

The  statesman's  trade,  or  kingly  rule  disgrace, 
That  insect  Sunderland  is  sure  the  worst, 
With  which  the  nation  ever  yet  was  curst ; 
A  creeping,  fawning  parcel  of  a  chit ; 
No  whole  thing,  but  a  knave;  no  other  wit 
Than  an  unmanly,  senceless,  scornful  scream, 
Would  make  a  man  of  sence  almost  blaspheme. 
And  swear  it  would  mankind  much  less  reproach. 
To  make  a  minister  of  Mrs.  Roach." 

Dryden,  in  his  ballad-lines  on  young  statesmen,  has  the  follow- 
ing slur : 

**  Clarendon  had  law  and  sense, 

Clifford  was  fierce  and  brave, 
Rennet's  grave  look  was  a  pretence. 
And  Danby's  matchless  impudence 
Help'd  to  support  the  knave : 
But  Sunderland,  Godolphin,  Lory, 
These  will  appear  such  chits  in  story, 
"T  will  turn  all  politics  to  jests; 
To  be  repeated  like  John  Dory, 
When  fidlers  sing  at  feasts." 
And  he  is  represented,  under  the  title  of  Cethego,  in  Faction 
Diq>lay'd,  as 

^  A  Proteus,  ever  acting  in  disguise, 
A  fmish'd  statesman,  intricately  wise, 
A  second  Machiavel,  who  soar'd  above 
The  little  tyes  of  gratitude  and  love." 
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mail,  who  having  no  religion,  took  up  one  rather  to 
serve  a  turn,  than  that  he  was  truly  a  convert  from  one 
religion  to  anotlier.  '■'  He  has  been  charged  also  with 
advising  the  king  to  every  unpopular  measure  he  took, 
and  betraying  him  at  the  same  time  to  the  prince  of 
Orange.  In  1688  he  was  removed  from  ofBce,  dis- 
missed from  tlie  king's  councils,  and  finding  his  situ- 
ation perilous,  withdrew  to  Holland,  where  he  wrote 
I  tfie  letter  which  has  entitled  him  to  admission  in  the 
present  work.  He  afterwards  found  much  favour  with 
king  William,  was  made  lord  chamberlfun  of  the  ' 
household ;  and,  as  Burnet  writes,  had  gained  such  an  i 
ascendant  over  the  king,  that  he  brought  him  to  agree 
to  some  things,  which  few  expected  he  would  have 
yielded  to :  but  falling  into  some  discredit  at  court  for 
his  supposed  opposition  to  a  standing  army,he  resigned 
the  chainhcrlainship  in  1697,  and  retired  to  his  seat 
at  Althorpe  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  wliich 
terminated  on  September  28.  1702. 

Several  of  his  lordship's  diplomatic  letters  were 
printed  with  the  carl  of  Donby's  in  1710,  but,  like 
those  of  his  correspondent,  are  little  calculated  to 
supply  any  literary  contribution. 

It  is  llie  remark  of  sir  E.  Brydges,  that  Sunderland 
mokes  too  comipicuous  a  figure  in  history,  and  not 
much  to  his  credit.  Wlien  we  consider  him  as  the 
son  of  the  virtuous  young  earl  who  fell  at  the  Ixittle 
of  Newbury,  and  of  the  accomplished  nnd  celebrated 
Sacharissa,  it  is  not  easy  to  suppress  our  wonder  at 
this  degeneracy.] 

*  Hi*c.  *oL  ii.  p.  183. 
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JOHN, 

SECOND  LORD  JEFFREYS, 

Son  of  the  noted  chancellor.     I  find  two 

littie  pieces  ascribed  to  this  lord  in  the  Col- 

lection of  State  Poems,  in  four  vols.  4to. :  one 

is  called. 

"  A  Fable."'                              V 
The  other  ^                                       *■ 

"  A  burlesque  Translation  of  an  Elegy  on        J 

the  Duke  of  Gloucester."                                       1 

1                                 [This  lord  Jeffreys  succeeded  to  his  title  on  the  death 

of  his  iaiher\  in  1689;  married  Charlotte,  the  daugh- 

•  Vol.H.p.sii. 

'  Vol.iB.p.34S. 

•  Diititoii,  the  hibliopolic  projector,  infomiK  us,  that  he  told 

aliovt  six  Ihoiisand  copies  of  a  book  called  the  Bloody  Asrius. 

in  which  the  chancellor  Jeflreys  was  made  a  \cty  cruel  man;  and 

he  therefore  formed  a  new  project,  wholly  lo  change  the  «aniB, 

and  turn  ihc  Bloody  Assizes  into  a  Merciful  Asiixes,  or  "  A  Pane- 

gyric on  the  lale  Lord  Jeft'rcys,  fur  hanging  30  many  in  the  Weit."           _ 

See  Duninn's  Life  and  Errors,  p.  277.     TitnB  Dates,  in  an  address     ^J 

to  kill"  James,  apeak!  of  "  that  villain  Jcffrej-s,—  a  rogue  that     ^H 

had  a  Doble  dmtitter  givea  of  him  by  his  brother  (Charles  11.]      ■ 

vii,  thai  he  had  ueilhcr  law,  Mir  sense,  nor  mannen ;  vet  he  aomi 

him  for  it  rnrd-ciitf-juslkc,  f^g^pict  II.  for  ,-1  r/,a,./e!lor." 
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ter  and  heiress  of  Philip,  earl  of  Pembroke,  by  whom 
he  had  only  one  dai^hter,  who  nuinied  Thomas,  earl 
of  Pomfiret,  and  is  now  known  as  the  distinguished 
correspondent  of  the  duchess  of  Somerset  The  title 
of  Jeffi^eys  became  extinct  in  1705.^  He  was  cha- 
racterized at  the  time  of  his  death  as  a  person  of  very 
good  parts  ^;  and  has  been  considered  as  the  author 
of 

**  Lord  Jeiireys'  Argument  in  the  Case  of  Bfono- 
polies,"  1689.7 

His  name  is  prefixed  to  the  satirical 

**  Translation  of  an  Elegy  in  Latin  Verse,  by  Dr. 
Bentley,  on  the  Death  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester^;" 
and  to  the  following  iable,  versified  6rom  ^sop,  and 
politically  applied,  with  much  force  and  terseness : 

'*  In  .^sop's  tales  an  honest  wretch  we  find, 
Whose  years  and  comforts  equally  declined ; 
He  in  two  wives  had  two  domestick  ills, 
For  different  age  they  had,  and  different  wills : 
One  pluckt  his  black  hairs  out,  and  one  his  grey ; 
The  man  for  quietness  did  both  obey, 
Till  all  his  parish  saw  his  head  quite  bare, 
And  thought  he  wanted  brains  as  well  as  hair. 

»  Bolton'f  Peerage,  p.  156. 

9  Annals  of  Queen  Anne's  Reign,  p.  S3 1.  See  Malone's  Dry* 
den,  as  to  the  story  of  his  attending  that  poet's  funeral. 

7  Bibl.  Westiana,  No.  954.  The  late  Mr.  Isaac  Reed  conjec- 
tured, that  this  pamphlet  might  have  been  his  Other's. 

•  State  Poems,  vol.  ill.  p.3S0. 
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THE  IfOBAL. 

The  parties,  hen-peckt  W m,  are  thy  wives. 

The  hairs  they  pluck  are  thy  prerogatives : 
Tories  thy  person  hate ;  the  Whigs,  thy  power ; 
Though  much  thou  yieldest,  still  they  tug  for  mol'e. 
Till  this  poor  man  and  thou  alike  are  shown. 
He  without  hair,  and  thou  without  a  crown.'*] 


Id 


LUCY, 
MARCHIONESS  OF  WHARTON, 

[Daughter  of  Adam  Loftus,  baron  Lisburne,  in 
Ireland,  second  wife  to  Thomas,  marquis  of  Whar- 
ton, and  mother  to  Philip,  duke  of  Wharton.  ^  Ac- 
cording to  sir  William  Musgrave's  register  in  his 
manuscript  obituary,  deposited  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, this  lady  died  in  1706;  but  according  to  a  note 
taken  from  his  Adversaria,  in  1716.  She  was  thus 
celebrated  as  a  toast  by  the  kit-cat  club,  in  1698 : 

When  Jove  to  Ida  did  the  gods  invite, 
And  in  immortal  toastings  pass'd  the  night, 
With  more  than  bowls  of  nectar  they  were  blest, 
For  Venus  was  the  Wharton  of  the  feast. 

The  following  neat  verses  are  assigned  to  this  lady  in 
Nichols's  Miscellany  Poems,  and  had  been  printed 
with  the  duke  of  Wharton's  poetical  works : 

"  TO  CUPID. 

**  Spite  of  thy  godhead,  powerful  love ! 

I  will  my  torments  hide ; 
For  what  avails,  if  life  must  prove 

A  sacrifice  to  pride  ? 

s  Nichob's  Collection,  vol.  v.  p.  10. 
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"  Pride!  thou  'rt  become  my  goddess  now, 

To  thee  I '11  altars  rear ; 
To  thee,  each  morning  pay  my  vow. 

And  ofFer  every  tear. 

<'  But,  oh!  should  my  Philander  frown. 

Once  take  your  injur'd  part ; 
I  soon  should  cast  that  idol  down. 

And  offer  him  my  heart.*'] 


I 
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CHARLES  SACKVILLE, 
EARL    OF    DORSET.' 

If  one  turns  to  the  authors  of  the  last  age  for 
the  character  of  this  lord,  one  meets  with  no- 
thing but  encomiums  on  his  wit  and  good 
nature. '  He  was  the  finest  gentleman  in  the 
voluptuous  court  of  Charles  the  second,  and 
in  the  gloomy  one  of  King  William.  He  had 
as  much   wit  as    his   first  master  ^   or   his 

«  Having  omitted  him  in  his  place,  as  being  the  author  only 
of  speeches  and  letters,  I  shall  refer  my  readers  for  an  account 
of  another  ornament  of  this  fiimilyy  Edward,  earl  of  Dorset,  to 
Anthony  Woody  who,  yol.ii.  p.  155.,  raendoni  several  speeches 
und  letters  of  state  of  this  lord  in  print ;  and  whose  own  manly 
uiid  spirited  account  of  his  dud  with  the  lord  Bruce  is  suflicicntly 
known.  [Vid.  article  of  this  carl,  vol.  in.  p.  45.] 

>  [Rymcr,  in  1693,  dedicated  his  **  Short  View  of  Tragedy," 
to  CharleA,  earl  of  Dorset,  and  thus  addresstd  him :  ''  Now,  my 
lord,  that  the  muses'  commonweal  is  become  your  province ;  wha  t 
may  wc  not  expect  ?  This  I  say,  not  with  intent  to  apply  that  of 
Qnintilian,  or  Augustus  Caesar,  parum  dm  visum  at  euv  rum  maxi- 
mumpiKtarum:  that  were  a  common  topick :  but  because,  when 
some  years  ago  I  trycd  the  publick  with  oliscrvations  concerning 
the  stage ;  it  was  princi|)ally  your  countenance  that  buoyM  mc 
up,  nnd  supported  a  righteous  cause  against  the  firejudice  and 
corruption  then  reigning."] 

«  [Anthony  Wood,  who  was  one  of  his  contemporaries,  speaks 
of  hi  in  as  **  n  person  highly  esteemed  for  his  admirable  vein  in 


r 
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contemporaries  Buckingham  and  Rochester, 
without  the  royal  want  of  feeling,  the  duke's 
want  of  principles,  or  the  earl's  want  of 
thought.  The  latter  said  with  astonishment, 
"  That  he  did  not  know  how  it  was,  but  lord 
Dorset  might  do  any  thing,  and  yet  was  never 
to  blame." '  It  was  not  that  he  was  free 
from  the  failings  of  humanity,  but  he  had  the 
tenderness  of  it  too,  which  made  every  body 
excuse  whom  every  body  loved  ;  for  even  the 
asperity  of  his  verses  seems  to  have  been  for- 
given to 

The  best  good  man  with  the  worst-natur'd  muBe. 

This  line  is  not  more  famiUar  than  lord  Dor- 
set's own  poems,  to  all  who  have  a  taste  for 
the  genteelest  beauties  of  natural  and  easy 
verse,  or  than  his  lordship's  own  bon-mots,  of 
which  I  cannot  help  repeating  one  of  singular 
humour.  Lord  Craven  was  a  proverb  for  offi- 
cious whispers  to  men  in  power:  on  lord  Dor- 
set's promotion,  king  Charles  having  seen  lord 
Craven  pay  his  usual  tribute  to  him,  asked 
the  former  what  the  latter  had  been  saying  ; 


pot-uy,  and  other  polite  learning,  as  several  things  of  his  oom- 
poMtioti,  while  lord  Buckhurst,  show."  Athens,  vol.  i.  co1.:tis,] 
>  [See  Prior's  Dedication  of  bis  yoeats  to  Lionel,  earl  of  Donct 
and  Middlesex,] 
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the  earl  replied  gravely,  "  Sir,  my  lord  Craven 
did  me  the  honour  to  whisper,  but  I  did  not 
think  it  good  manners  to  listen."  When  he 
was  dying,  Congreve,  who  had  been  to  visit 
him,  being  asked  how  he  had  left  him,  replied, 
•*  Faith,  he  slabbers  more  wit  than  other  peo- 
ple have  in  their  best  health."  His  lordship 
wrote  nothing  but  small  copies  of  verses^  most 
of  which  have  been  collected  in  the  late 
editions  of  our  Minor  Poets ;  and  with  the 
duke  of  Buckingham's  works*  are  printed  two 
of  lord  Dorset's  poems,  and  in  Prior's  post- 
humous works  ^  is  one,  called 

"  The  antiquated  Coquet." 

"  A  Song :"  published  in  the  first  volume 
of  a  collection  called  the  Sports  of  the  Muses, 
printed  in  1752. 

His  lordship  and  Waller  are  said  to  have 
assisted  Mrs.  Catharine  Philips  in  her  trans- 
lation of  Comeille's  Pompey. 


[Tliis  celebrated  wit  was  descended  in  a  direct  line 
from  Thomas,  first  earl  of  Dorset,  one  of  the  earliest 

•  Vol.  ii.  p.  14,  and  56. 

7  Vol.  i.  p.  170.  [In  the  State  Poems,  voLi.  u  the  *<  Duel  of 
the  Crabs,"  by  the  earl  of  Dortet  and  H.  Saville ;  occauoned  by 
the  Duel  of  ihe  Stagi,  by  lir  Robert  Howard.] 

VOL.  IV.  C 
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ornaments  to  the  poetry  of  liis  country,  and  one  of 
the  brightest  honours  to  its  statists. "  He  was  bom 
in  1637,  and  after  completing  his  education  under  a 
private  tutor,  travelled  into  Italy,  and  returned  to 
England  a  little  before  the  revolution.  He  shone  in 
the  house  of  commons,  and  was  caressed  by  Charles 
the  second,  but  undertook  no  public  emplojinent, 
says  Dr.  Johnson,  being  loo  eager  afler  the  riotous 
and  licentious  pleasures  which  young  men  of  high 
rank  who  aspire  to  be  thought  wits,  imagine  them- 
selves entitled  to  indulge.  He  was  in  truth,  adds  the 
New  Biog.  Diet.',  like  Villiers,  Rochester,  Sedley, 
&c.  one  of  the  libertines  of  Charles's  court,  and 
thought  of  nothing  so  much  as  feats  of  gallantry, 
which  sometimes  carried  him  to  inexcusable  excesses.^ 
In  1655  he  attended  tlie  duke  of  York  as  a  volunteer 
agmnst  the  Dutch,  and  the  night  before  the  engage- 
ment with  admiral  Opdam  is  said  to  have  composed 
his  well-known  song 

"  To  all  you  Ladies  now  at  Land," 
with  equal  tranquillity  of  mind  and  promptitude  of 
wit  ^     He  was  soon  after  mode  a  gentleman  of  the 

■  See  vol.  ii.  p.  19S.  of  this  work. 

»  Vol.xiii.  p.  176. 

V  Cibber  tells  us,  that  his  mind  being  more  turned  to  books 
and  to  polite  conversation,  than  to  public  business,  he  totally 
declined  the  latter,  though,  as  bishop  Burnet  says,  the  king 
courted  himai  a  fuvouriie.    Lives  of  the  Poeii,  vol.  iii.  p.  IIG. 

*  I*rior  remarks,  that  this  ael  of  unusual  gallantry  can-ied  with 
it  so  sedHtc  a  presence  of  mind,  that  it  deserves  be  much  to  be 
recorded  as  Alexander's  jesting  with  hit  solditn  before  he  passed 
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beii-chamber,  and  sent  upon  several  short  embassies 
of  complunent  to  Fidiice,  In  167*  the  estate  of  his 
uncle,  James,  earl  of  Miildlesex,  devolved  to  him,  and 
the  title  was  conterred  on  bim  tlie  year  after.  In 
1677  he  became,  by  l)ie  death  of  his  fatlier,  earl  of 
Dorset,  and  uiherited  the  estate  of  his  family.  He 
received  some  favourable  notice  from  king  James,  but 
soon  fbimd  it  neces^iary  to  oppose  the  violence  <^  his 
iimovatioDs,  and  early  engaged  for  the  prince  of 
Orange,  by  whom  he  was  made  lord-chamberlain  of 
the  household,  and  laken  into  the  privy-counciL  In 
1691  he  was  made  a  knight  of  tlie  garter,  and  was 
four  times  consLittited  one  of  the  regents  of  the  king- 
dom in  his  majesty's  absence.  In  1692  he  attended 
king  William  to  the  congress  at  the  Hague,  and  was 
near  losing  his  life  in  the  passage.  About  1696,  his 
health  declining,  he  retired  from  public  afl'airs,  and 
died  at  Batli,  January  19,  1705-6. 

Macky  styles  him  tlie  Mecicnas  and  prince  of  Eng- 
lish poets,  and  spoke  of  him,  about  ITO*,  as  one  of 
the  pleosaateit  compuuoas  in  tlie  world,  when  he  liked 


the  Granicut;  or  William,  the  first  prince  of  Orange,  giiing 
oriler  over-night  fcM"  a  battle,  and  JeMring  to  be  called  in  the 
inornini;,  Itnl  he  iJiouM  happen  to  ilecp  too  loag.  Scldonii 
huweior,  lU  Ur.  Jobnton  wffiiy  observes,  li  anjr  aplendid  itory 
wholly  true.  **  I  have  henfd,"  continues  the  Doctor,  "  from 
the  late  earl  ofOrrery,  who  was  likely  to  have  good  hereditary 
inicUijjencc,  lliHt  lord  Buckhunt  had  been  a  week  employed  upon 
it,  and  only  retouclied  or  riniihed  it  ou  tlic  inemomblc  evening ; 
but  even  thii,  whatever  it  may  subtract  Troui  his  facility,  leavci 
him  his  ounigc."  Live*  of  ihc  Pocrs. 
C  2 
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liis  company ;  though  then  very  fat,  troubled  witJi  the 
spleen,  and  turned  of  sixty  years  old.*  Dunton,  near 
the  same  time,  remarked  that  all  lord  Dorset  advances, 
is  solid  and  yet  lively,  grave  as  well  as  shining ;  his 
discourses  are  the  living  mirror  of  his  mind  and  tem- 
per, and  show  some  secret  charm  that  inspires  all  he 
Kays :  in  a  word,  he  is  a  complete  statesman,  a  first- 
rate  poet,  and  a  peer  of  great  honour  and  learning.* 
Tlie  earl  of  Dorset's  elegance  and  judgment  were  in- 
deed universally  applauded  by  his  contemporaries,  and 
his  bounty  to  men  of  letters  was  generally  known. 
Dr.  Sprat  appealed  to  him  when  under  a  cloud,  and 
by  his  lordship's  interest  preserved  himself.*  He  dis- 
tinguished Dryden  by  his  beneficence,  who  retjuited 
him  by  hyperbolical  adulation";  and  he  patronized 
Prior,  who  made  a  public  acknowledgment  of  his 
obligations,  in  which  the  warmtli  of  his  gratitude  gave 
an  animated  though  gaudy  colouring  to  his  panegj'ric. 
Congreve  has  celebrated  his  wit  and  good  Aature,  and 
Pope  has  honoured  him  with  an  epitaph,  in  wliich  his 
character  is  represented  to  great  advantage ;  but  the 
latter  poet  paid  him  a  more  flattering  compliment,  by 
exhibiting  two  imitations  of  tlie  earl  of  Dorset's  style 
in  lyrical  lampoon.  His  verses  to  Mr.  Edward  How- 
ard, says  Dr.  Johnson,  show  great  fertility  of  mind, 
and  his  performances  are  what  they  pretend  to  be,  the 
efiiisions  of  a  man  of  wit,  gay,  vigorous,  and  airy.     U 

*  Characters  of  the  Court  ofGreat  Britain,  p.se. 

5  Idea  of  a  new  Life,  p.  *35. 

'  Cibbcr,  ut  tiip. 

'  Dr.Anderson's  Poets,  vol. vi.   p. 508. 
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is  added  by  Dr.  Anderson,  that  he  possessed  the  rare 
secret  of  uniting  energy  with  ease,  in  his  little  com- 
positions. 

Mr.  Hurdis,  the  late  poetry-professor  of  Oxford, 
in  his  Village  Curate,  that 


1  • 


VDM  •]»:' 


**  The  generous  Dorset  sings,  and  sings  too  much, 
Scarce  heard  an  hour." 

This  seems  rather  a  paradoxical  appreciation  of  lord 
Dorset's  poetical  character ;  but  was  intended  proba- 
bly to  convey  an  oblique  censure  on  the  prevailing 
levity  of  his  productions,  which  though  few  in  num- 
ber, were  too  many  for  a  moral  bard  to  recommend. 
Two  of  his  lordship's  less  exceptionable,  though 
certainly  characteristic  pieces,  are  here  inserted  from 
the  Review,  conducted  by  Mr.  Maty,  who  believed 
that  they  had  not  been  previously  published. 

•*  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  QUEEN  ANNE'S  SON.« 

"  For  Gloster's  death,  which  sadly  we  deplore, 
Fate  is  accused ;  we  should  commend  it  more  : 
Lest  he  with  Burnet's  faith  should  be  embued. 
And  taught,  by  ChurchilP,  truth  and  gratitude; 
Lest  two  such  monsters  should  their  art  instill, 
And  his  young  soul  with  pois'nous  precepts  fill ; 
Untimely  force  Heaven  kindly  did  employ, 
And,  to  preserve  the  man,  cut  off  the  boy." 

P  William,  duke  of  Qloucester,  the  lost  surviving  child  of 
queen  Anne  and  prince  George  of  Denmark,  died  at  Windsor, 
Juljr  30. 1700,  at  the  age  of  eleven. 

•  Burnet,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  was  preceptor  to  his  highness ; 
and  Churchill,  earl  of  Marlborough,  his  governor. 

c  3 
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**  The  dainty  young  heiress  of  Lincoln*8-inn  Fields, 

Brisk,  beautiful,  wealthy,  and  witty ; 
To  the  power  of  love  so  unwillingly  yields, 

That,  'tis  fear'd,  she'll  unpeople  the  city. 

**  The  sparks  and  the  beaux  all  languish  and  die, 

Yet,  after  the  conquest  of  many. 
One  little  good  marksman,  that  aims  with  one  eye, 

May  wound  her  heart  deeper  than  any." 

Dr.  King,  in  his  Art  of  Love,  part  xiii.  introduces 
a  tributary  compliment  to  Dorset, 


**  in  whose  generous  mind. 


Love,  sense,  wit,  honour,  every  grace  combin'd ; 


ft 


and  his  intelligent  editor  annexes  the  information, 
that  his  lordship's  poetical  works,  consisting  chiefly 
of  sprightly  songs,  were  printed  with  the  Minor 
Poets.2  Coxeter,  in  his  copy  of  Gildon's  Poets  in  the 
Bodleian  library,  has  pointed  out  a  copy  of  verses  by 
lord  Buckhurst  (the  earl  of  Dorset)  to  sir  Thomas  St 
Serf,  on  his  printing  the  play  of  Terugo's  Wiles, 
1668.  Two  epilogues  by  the  same  hand  occur  in 
Dryden's  Miscellany,  voLv.] 

•  See  Nichols's  edition  of  the  Oripnal  Woilu  of  William 
King,  Lit  J).  voL  iii.  p.  182. 


William  Cavesuish. 

JJUJOi   efuVEyirCASTLR. 
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WILLIAM  CAVENDISH, 
DUKE  OF  DEVONSHIRE, 

A  PATRIOT  among  the  men,  a  gallant  among 
the  ladles,'  His  friendship  with  lord  Russell, 
his  free  spirit,  his  bravery,  duels,  honours, 
amours,  are  well  known,  and  his  epitaph  will 
never  be  forgotten : 

WiLLISLMUS  DVX   D£VONI£, 

BoNORUM  Principum  fioelis  Suboitus, 
Inimicus  et  invisus  Tyrannis. 

ft  [Fleoknoo  deKaribes  ibk  nobleman,  whose  family-motto  if 
Cavendo  tuhu  f  Secure  by  caution  J,  as 

"  That  just  man  without  all  guile  or  firaud, 

Who  next  to*t  Jint  religion  unto  God, 

Counts  what  he  itf  to  men,  his  tecond  one. 

And  for  a  world  would  harm  and  injure  none ; 

Who's  wary  and  circumspect  in  all  his  ways, 

And  nothing  rashly  either  docs  or  says ; 

Nor  any  thing,  in  fine,  that  may  offend 

His  prince,  his  country,  conscience,  or  his  friend. 

If  any  now  would  know  who  this  may  be. 

By  hu  Cavendo  tuiut  they  may  see : 

It  is  a  Cavendish,  and  that  Devonshire's  he." 

Euterpe  revived,  1675,  p.36. 
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Of  his  composition  we  have, 

"  Two  Speeches  in  l6S0  and  1681."^ 
"  A  true  Copy  of  a  Paper  delivered  by  the 
Lord  Devonshire  to  the  Mayor  of  Derby, 
where  lie  quartered,  Nov.  21,  168S.'*'' 

"  An  Allusion  to  the  Bishop  of  Cambray's 
Supplement  to  Homer,  a  Poem," 
of  which  one  or  two  extracts  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Peerage. "  The  whole  piece  is  publish- 
ed at  length  in  some  editions  of  the  English 
Telemachus ;  and  at  the  end  of  lord  Roches- 
ter's poems. 

"  Some  Fragments  in  the  Peerage."' 

•'  An  Ode  on  the  death  of  Queen  Mary.'" 


[Of  this  patriotic  nobleman  a  detailed  account  may 
be  seen  in  the  Peerage  of  Collins*,  and  in  the  Bio- 

'  Printed  in  CoUins's  Peerage,  pp.325. 397. 

•  State  Tracts,  vol.ii.  p.4S8. 

)  Ubi  supra,  p.3S9,  [And  also  in  Jacob's  Lives  of  the  Poets, 
The  entire  poem,  entitled,  "  The  Charms  of  Liberty,"  wan  printed 
in  1 709,  svo.  with  Epigrams  and  Satires,  by  several  hnnd-i.] 

<>  [Most  of  the  writings  of  this  duke  were  printed  in  an  Appen- 
dix to  the  Memoirs  of  the  Cavendishes,  by  Dr.  Kennel.] 

'  P..'537,  anditi  RochcEter's  Works;  [In  1738  ihe Gentleman- 
farrier  was  advertised  for  sale  bj  Cogan  and  Nourse,  booksellers, 
with  "  Horse-receipts  hy  his  late  Grace  of  Devonshire,  Earl  of 
Orrery,"  Sec] 

'  Vol.i.  p. 311,  eilit.ith.    [This  account  of  Collins  it  copied 
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graphia  Britaimica.^  He  was  the  son  of  William^ 
earl  of  Devonshire,  and  equally  distinguished  for  his 
courage  as  a  man  \  his  independent  spirit  as  a  se-  ^ 
nator,  and  his  intrepidity  as  a  naval  volunteer*.  James 
the  second  entertained  a  well-founded  jealousy  of  his 
defection,  for  he  was  one  of  the  first  peers  who  voted 
for  a  public  thanksgiving  to  commemorate  the  prince 
of  Orange's  deliverance  of  this  kingdom  from  popery 
and  arbitrary  power  ^;  for  which  and  other  services  he 
wa^  made  a  knight  of  the  garter,  lord  high-steward 
of  England,  and  at  the  same  time  created  by  kin&r 

vonshire. 

Macky,  his  contemporary,  says  he  was  the  finest 


verbatim,  without  acknowledgment,  from  the  Memoirs  of  Dr. 
Kennet,  annexed  to  his  funeral  sermon  on  the  duke,  which  was 
republished  by  Nichols,  in  1747.] 

*  Vol.  iii.  p.  944.  edit.  8d. 

*  One  instance  of  this  occurred  at  Paris,  where  he  defended 
himself,  with  his  sword,  against  three  officers  of  the  French 
king's  guard :  and  another,,  in  his  leading  colonel  Culpepper  by 
the  nose  out  of  the  presence-chamber  at  St.  James's,  and  giving 
him  a  caning.  For  the  latter  he  was  prosecuted  in  the  king's 
bench,  and  had  a  fine  of  30,000/.  imposed  upon  him :  this  judg- 
ment was  afterwards  dedared  illegal  by  the  house  of  lords.  In 
the  works  of  lord  Warrington,  1694,  the  case  of  the  earl  of  De- 
vonshire is  recited  at  considerable  length. 

*  Sunderland,  says  lord  Orford,  caused  the  revolution,  while 
Devonshire  stood  aloof;  the  latter  was  the  angel,  the  former 
the  storm.    Walpoliana,  vol.  i.  p.  45. 
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and  lianUsomest  gentleman  of  his  lime,  that  lie  loved 
the  ladies  and  plays,  kept  a  noble  house "  and  equi- 
page, was  tall,  well-made,  and  of  a  princely  beha- 
viour'; a  firm  assertor  of  the  liberties  of  his  comitry 
and  the  Protestant  religion ;  and  of  nice  honour  in 
every  tiling,  but  die  payment  of  his  tradesmen.  *  He 
projected  the  present  sumptuous  pile  at  Chatsworth'; 
and  died  with  Christian  magnanimi^,  at  Devonshire- 

*  Horace,  lord  Walpole,  on  calling  one  ilay  at  Devoaiiliire- 
house,  which  was  juat  finished,  and  not  finding  the  duke  at  bom^ 
lefl  the  fallowing  complimentary  epigram  on  his  table. 

"  Ut  dominus,  domuE  C6t :  non  extra  fults  columnis 
Marmoris  uplendet;  f[Uod  t«nct,  intus  habet." 

Coxe's  Memoir*  of  Lord  Walpole,  p.  S6S. 
s  According  to  a  note  of  sir  William  Musgrave,  the  following 
character  was  drown  for  this  nobleman,  in  Moderation  displayed, 
1703: 

"  Urhano,  though  by  all  odmir'd  uid  loVd, 
Though  bis  «wcet  temper  and  obliging  port 
Become  his  office,  and  adorn  the  court ; 
He  seems  by  nature  form'U  mankind  to  please,      j 
So  free,  lo  unconstrained  in  his  address,  > 

Improv'd  by  •v'ry  virtue,  ev'ry  grace."  ' 

State  Poems,  vol.  iv.  p.  tol. 
«  Characters  of  tlie  Court  of  Great  Britain,  p.  Ifl. 
7  It  WOE  of  this  fine  house  that  marshal  Tallard  (who  wai  a 
more  successful  courtier  than  be  was  a  general)  is  reported  to 
have  said  a  very  fine  thing,  after  being  invited  tbitlier  by  die 
noble  owner.  His  compliincnt  at  his  departure  was  conceived 
in  these  terms ;  "  My  lord,  when  I  come  hereafter  to  compute 
the  time  of  my  captivity  in  England,  I  shall  leave  out  the  days 
of  my  enjoyment  at  Cfatttsworth."  Kennet'e  Memoirs  of  the 
Family  of  Cavendish,  p.  143. 
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house,   Piccadilly,   August  18,  1707,  in  the  sixty- 
seventh  year  of  his  age.  ® 

Collins  observes  ^,  that  his  grace  was  a  poet,  not 
by  genius  only,  but  by  learning  and  judgment;  whence 
lord  Roscommon  made  him  a  constant  reviser  of  his 
poetical  productions.  He  was  a  master  of  Horace, 
and  would  talk  of  the  other  ancients  with  great  relish 
and  knowledge.  He  had  nothing  profane  or  indecent 
in  any  line :  between  the  wit  and  the  gentleman  he 
knew  the  difference,  and  nicely  observed  it.  Dr. 
Campbell  adds,  that  he  was  the  firiend  and  companion, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  equal  of  Ormond,  Dorset, 
Roscommon,  and  all  the  noble  ornaments  of  that 
reign  of  wit  in  which  he  passed  his  youth.  It  is  how- 
ever to  his  honour  extremely,  that  he  preserved  his 
public  principles  firom  being  either  tinged  with  slavish 
submission,  or  an  enthusiastic  fondness  for  that  sort 
of  anarchy  which  some  call  liberty.  Hi»  speeches  were 
smooth  and  weighty.  As  a  statesman,  his  whole  de- 
portment came  up  to  his  noble  birth  and  his  eminent 
stations ;  nor  did  he  want  any  of  what  the  world  calls 
accomplishments.  He  had  an  elegant  taste  in  paint- 
ing and  all  the  polite  arts ;  he  had  great  skill  in  lan- 
guages, was  a  true  judge  of  history,  a  critic  in  poetry, 
and  had  a  fine  hand  in  music.  ^    At  the  death  of 

•  To  Kennet'i  funeral  tennon  on  tfau  duke,  in  1708,  an  angiy 
replication  was  printed  by  that  eccentric  fellow  John  Dunton, 
who  detailed  some  secret  history  of  his  grace,  which,  if  true,  had 
fiff  better  haTe  been  suppressed. 

s  Ut  sup.  p.  E26. 

*  Biog.  Brit.  vol.  iii.  p.  347 
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HENRY  HYDE, 
SECOND  EARL  OF  CLARENDON, 

[jJiLDEST  son  of  the  lord-cbancellor  Clarendcm,  to 
whose  earldom  he  succeeded  in  1674,  when  heap- 
pears  to  have  been  chamberlain  to  the  queen.  On 
the  accession  of  James  the  second  in  1685,  he  was 
made  lord  privy-seal,  and  in  the  same  year  was  con- 
stituted lord-heutenant  of  Ireland ;  Irom  which  king- 
dom most  of  his  official  letters  were  written.  In 
1687  he  was  recalled  from  his  government  to  mske 
room  for  lord  Tyrconnel,  and  removed  soon  after 
from  his  office  of  lord  privy-seal,  that  lord  Arundel  of 
Wardour  might  succeed  him.  Lord  Clarendon's  firm 
attaclmient  to  the  Protestant  religion  is  conceived  to 
have  been  the  principal  reason  of  his  removal.  Hav- 
ing refused  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  to  king 
William,  he  passed  the  remajnder  of  his  life  in  a  pri- 
vate manner  in  the  country,  and  died  on  the  22d  of 
October  1709^,  aged  seventy. 

Lord  Orford  pointed  out  by  this  lord,  what  he  did 
not  think  of  consequence  enough  to  form  a  separate 
article, 

"  Some  Account  of  the  Tombs  and  Monuments  in 
the  Cathedral  Church  of  Winchester,  Feb.  1683 ;" 
which  was  continued  and  printed  with  the  History 

°  Preface  to  hu  Slate  Letteru,  &c.  p.x. 
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and  Antiquities  of  that  Church,   by  Samuel  Gale, 
gent.  1V15. 

But  in  the  year  176S  "were  published  in  two  vols. 
4ta 

**  The  State  Letters  of  Henry,  Earl  of  Clarendon, 
liOrd-Lientenant  of  Ireland,  during  the  Reign  of 
King  James  tlie  Second ;  with  his  Lordship's  Diary  ^ 
fi>r  die  Years  1687,  1688,  1689,  and  1690;  from  the 
Originals  m  the  Possession  of  Richard  Powney,  Esq.** 

And  m  Outch's  Collectanea  Curiosa^  the  follow- 
ing  productions  appeared : 

«  Matter  of  Fact ;  by  the  E.  of  CI :' 

1/  Concerning  the  king's  dispensing  power. 

i^.  Conoeming  the  act  imposing  the  test,  1678 :  in 
answer  to  the  bishop  of  Oxford's  (I^.  Samuel  Parker) 
reasons  for  abrogating  the  test,  &c« 

Two  articles  from  his  lordship's  Diary  may  aflbrd 
the  more  interesting  extracts.     The  fiMtner  relates  to 

9  This  Diaiy^  layt  th«  editor,  pretenti  os  with  a  pdctura  of 
the  nannen  of  the  age  ia  which  the  writer  Uved,  Wo  may 
loara  from  it»  that  at  the  close  of  the  sevanteenth  century  a 
man  of  the  fint  quality  made  it  his  constant  practice  to  go  to 
church,  and  could  gpend  the  day  in  society  with  his  family 
and  friends,  without  shaking  his  arm  at  a  gaming^^able,  asso- 
ciating with  jockies  at  Newmarket,  or  murdering  time  by  a 
constant  round  of  giddy  dissipation,  if  not  of  criminal  indulgence. 
Preface,  p.  xxviii.  This  eulogy  might  also  be  applied  to  the  earl 
of  Orrery.    Vide  infra. 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  309-13.  Printed  from  a  transcript  by  archbishop 
Sancroft.  Messrs.  Lysons,  in  vol.  i.  of  their  Magna  Britannia,  have 
confounded  Henry,  carl  of  Clarendon,  with  his  father,  in  their 
account  of  Swallowfield,  Berks. 
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his  public  recnl  from  Ireland :  the  latter,  to  a  domestic 
concern  which  touched  him  still  more  nearly;  and 
exhibits  the  natural  result  of  parental  affection. 

"  Jan.  8,  1687,  Saturday.  In  the  morning  came 
m  two  packets  from  England  of  the  30th  past  and  1st 
mstant.  I  received  a  letter  of  the  last  date  from  my 
lord-president ',  acquainting  me  witli  the  king's  plea- 
sure, that  I  was  to  leave  the  government.  MTiether 
I  have  been  well  used  by  my  lord-president  in  this  af- 
feii";  or  whether,  in  truth,  I  have  been  well  used  by 
~  him  in  the  whole  time  of  my  being  here,  I  leave  all 
men  to  judge  who  shall  read  my  letters  to  him,  or  his 
to  me :  all  which  shall  (God  willing)  be  carefully  pre- 
served. It  will  by  them  appear,  that  he  scarce  gave 
any  other  answers  to  my  letters  than  the  bare  acknow- 
ledgment of  them ;  and  though  I  gave  him,  almost 
weekly,  large  accounts  of  all  transactions;  yet  he  never, 
in  any  of  his  letters,  so  much  as  told  me  the  king  was 
pleased  or  displeased  with  what  I  had  done.  It  would 
have  been  a  great  satisfaction  to  have  known  the  king 
approved  of  my  proceedings  ;  but  the  next  best  was  to 
find  that  he  did  not  blame  them.  I  am  not  now  sur- 
prised at  my  being  recalled ;  having  had  so  certain  in- 
formations, though  not  from  the  secretary  of  state,  of 
my  lord  Tyrcomiel's  being  to  come  to  the  government, 
and  it  being  owned  by  all  his  relations  here.  I  did 
expect  it :  but,  1  confess,  the  manner  of  my  being 
recalled ;  to  remove  out  of  such  a  station  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  year,  and  at  a  week's  warning,  looks  like  a 

^  Lord  Suaderland. 
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inark  of  (he.  king's  displeasure,  wliicli  will  c\er  be  a 
iiiorlificalion  lo  iijp  to  lie  iiiider.  But  when  1  con- 
sider tlial  I  can  iKank  God  I  have  done  nothing  lo 
dcsen-e  it ;  and  that  I  cannot  be  charged  to  have  done 
any  thing  since  my  being  in  tliis  government  which  I 
cannot  very  well  justify ;  my  mind  will  be  at  ease.  I 
can  be  guilty  of  no  fault  but  I  must  know  it  myself; 
and  I  bless  God  my  heart  does  not  reproach  me  mth 
the  least  failure  of  duty  to  the  kingi"  &c. 

"  July  10.  1688,  Tuesday.  When  I  came  home 
from  prayers  in  the  morning,  my  wife  told  me  my 
son  was  gone  away  with  Mrs.  O'Bryan,  my  lady  Ka- 
therine's  daughter,  which  struck  me  to  the  heart! 
T))e  more  I  think  of  It,  the  more  it  troubles  me.  I 
had  been  in  treaty  iJiis  last  year  with  my  lady  Kathe- 
rine  and  sir  Joseph  Williamson  for  this  young  lady, 
at  my  son's  desire;  for  I  had  no  kind  of  ac<]iiaintance 
with  Uiem :  but  finding  she  had  no  portion,  witlioul 
wl)ich  I  can  make  no  settlements,  and  tliat  Iier  estate 
does  not  come  to  her  part  till  the  duke  of  Richmond's 
debts  are  paid,  which  are  stiU  near  14,000/.,  I  broke 
very  fairly  off.  It  is  the  most  inconvenient  match 
that  could  have  been  for  me :  a  young  woman  oddly 
bred,  no  manner  of  advantage,  an<l  an  unavoidable 
charge.  Deaides,  it  is  a  base  tiling,  and  untiecoming 
a  man  of  honour,  to  steal  a  cliild  from  a  parent ;  and 
wiiut  no  man  would  willingly  have  to  be  his  own  case. 
1  thank  God  I  had  no  hand  in  it.  O  Lord !  make  m« 
able  to  bear  this  irrecoverable  blow.  Good  God  [ 
that  ray  poor  family  should  be  brought  into  utter  mi- 
sery by  him  who  was  the  only  hopes  of  raismg  it.    O 
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Lord  !  my  heart  is  even  broke  !  my  brother*,  whose 
kindness  is  never  wonting,  quickly  came  to  me :  but 
I  told  him  I  would  not  see  my  son,  nor  take  any  no- 
tice of  the  match.  He  then  want  to  my  ludy  Kathe- 
rlne,  who  was  full  of  indignation  ;  as  I  confess  she 
had  reason  to  be.  It  seems  they  were  married  at  Tot- 
leridge,  8ic. 

"July  11.  Wednesday.  Reflecting  with  myself 
that  this  young  man,  who  I  doubted  had  made  him- 
self unhappy)  was  my  son  and  only  child;  tliat  I 
ought  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  mm'ket,  and  not  add 
misery  to  misery ;  I  yielded  to  the  persuasions  of  my 
wife  and  my  brother,  and  went  to  see  my  son  and  his 
wife.  1  dined  witli  them,  and  took  them  home  to 
my  house  in  the  evening.  I  endeavoured  to  wait  on 
my  lady  Katherine ;  but  she  was  not,  or  would  not, 
lie  at  home. 

"  July  12.  Thursday.  In  the  afternoon  I  was  with 
my  lady  Katherine,  and  found  sir  Joseph  with  her.  I 
mode  my  compliments,  as  well  as  she  would  give  me 
leave;  but  she  would  not  hear  me  say  any  thing  with 
t>atience  (which  I  confetis  I  could  not  blame  her  for), 
and  so  I  came  away.  I  desired  sir  Joseph  to  ilo  good 
offices,  and  )>ersuade  my  lady  to  see  her  daughter : 
but  he  snid  (with  a  wonderful  stifihess)  that  he  was  the 
unfittest  man  in  tlie  world  to  interpose  between  my 
latly  and  her  daughter.  I  said  I  thought  quite  the 
contrary,  that  he  was  the  fittest;  and  so  we  parted. 

"July  17.  Tuesday.     My  Indy  Katherine  and  sir 

>  Laurence,  earl  of  Roclitsicr. 
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Joseph  came  to  town.  I  went  to  see  them:  they 
were  pretty  well  pacified.  In  the  evening  sir  Joseph 
visited  my  daughter,  and  said  her  mother  would 
quickly  see  her. 

<<  July  18.  Wednesday.  Sir  Joseph  came  to  my 
daughter,  and  carried  her  to  her  mother :  so,  God  be 
thanks,  that  breach  is  made  iip.  ^e  afterwards 
viaited  my  wife  and  me ;  and  in  the  evening  we  went 
to  my  lady  Katherine/' 

From  this  Diary  lord  Orford  was  led  to  consider 
the  writer  as  ^^  a  weak  man,  who  knew  not  how  to 
steer  his  conscience  between  zealous  protestantism, 
und  almost  boundless  devotion  to  king  James.''  ^] 

7  See  the  Works  of  Lord  O.  vol.  i.  p.  590. 
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X  HIS  lord,  whom  Burnet  often  mentions  cur- 
sorily, but  without  thinking  him  of  conse- 
quence enough  to  draw  his  character,  is  little 
known.  Being  of  a  republican  family,  which 
recommended  him,  says  the  author  of  his  life', 
to  the  earl  of  Anglesey,  the  patron  of  the  Dis- 
senters, he  married  the  daughter  of  that  earl, 
who  recommended  him  to  the  good  graces  of 
Charles  the  second.  The  king  made  him  a  ba- 
ronet*, and  offered  him  the  treasurership  of  the 

•  Memoirs  at  the  late  Right  Hon.  John  Lord  Haversham,  Sec. 
1711;  ei  small  pamphlet. 

>  [Browne  Willis,  in  a  MS.  which  Mr.  Cole  had  seen,  de- 
scribed lord  Haversham  as  a  person  of  mean  extraction,  whose 
futher,  raising  himself  by  merchandise,  enabled  the  son  to  pur- 
chiue  a  baronetage.  Macky,  in  his  Memoirs,  describes  him  as  o 
short  red-faced  man,  very  eloquent,  but  very  passionate  anil 
fiery  J  a  Dissenter  by  principle,  and  always  turbulent.  Dunton 
commends  his  penetration  and  deep  knowledge  in  the  afiaira  of 
Europe,  and  adds,  "  He  is  a  patriot  of  a  publick  and  discerning 
spirit,  and  asserts  the  rights  of  the  church  of  England,  without 
persecuting  the  Dissenters:  he  has  about  him  all  the  tenderness 
of  good  nature,  as  well  as  all  the  softness  of  friendship :  he 
carries  himself  with  wonderfid  conduct  and  loyalty,  and  has  a 
quick  and  generous  sense  of  the  miseries  of  mankind."  See  Iden 
of  a  new  Lite,  p.  499.] 
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chambers,  which  he  declined ;  his  principles 
being  as  yet  of  a  more  stubborn  temper  than 
those  of  his  father-in-law.  Tlie  young  baronet 
was  active  against  the  measures  of  the  court 
during  the  Popish  reigns,  and  joined  the  prince 
of  Orange;  by  whom  lie  was  made  a  baron, 
and  lord  of  the  admiralty.  He  ■*  offended  the 
Tory  house  of  commons,  who  impeached  the 
Whig  lords  in  17OI ;  and  tiie  Tory  administra- 
tion were  eager  to  remove  him.  However, 
being  disgusted,  as  his  biographer  says",  at  the 
promotion  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  "  he  took 
all  opportunities  of  opposing  almost  every  thing 
that  was  advanced  by  the  court,  andjinding  no 
notice  taken  of  him  by  the  court,  he  •went  071  ■with 
ius  resentment,  and  was  a  great  obstacle  to  the 
occasional  conformity  bill,  which  at  that  time 
was  voted  for  by  all  who  had  places  of  trust." 
From  this  time  his  lordship  seems  entirely  to 
have  abandoned  his  first  principles,  and  to 
have  given  himself  up  to  the  high  church  party, 
though  he  continued  to  go  sometimes  to  meet- 
ings. His  historian  ascribes  this  change  to  the 
violent  measures  of  the  Whigs  j  but  after  so 
candid  a  confession  as  he  had  made  above  of 
his  lordship's  disgusts,  the  reader  will  be  apt  to 


•  Burael,  vol.  ii.  p.  3tb. 
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think  that  the  measures  of  the  Whigs  were 
not  the  sole  stumbling-block.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  in  1705  we  find"  lord  Haversham  open- 
ing the  debate  against  the  duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough; and,  in  the  year  1707'.  he  was  one  of 
the  lords  that  attacked  the  conduct  of  the 
admiralty.  In  I7O8,  "  My  lord  Haversham, 
a  great  speech-maker  and  pubbsher  of  bis 
speeches  *,"  says  the  duchess  of  Marlborough, 
"  and  who  was  become  the  mouth  of  the 
party  for  any  extraordinary  alarm,  was  sent 
privately  by  the  Tories  to  the  queen  to  ac- 
quaint her  with  the  discovery  they  pretended 
to  have  made,  of  a  terrible  design  formed  by 
the  Whigs,  to  bring  over  one  of  the  bouse  of 
Hanover,  and  to  force  this  upon  her  whether 
she  would  or  not."  Unluckily  this  very  lord 
*'  had  been  the  man,  who  had  moved  for  the 
princess  Sophia's  coming  over,  as  a  thing  ne- 
cessary for  the  preservation  of  the  Protestant 
religion." " 

*  Bumet,  vol.  ii.  p.  439. 

'  lb.  p.491. 

■  Conduct  of  the  Dowager  Duchct!  of  Mwlborough,  p.  163, 

»  (Mr.  Courtier  observes,  that  the  queen's  letter  cootaining 
her  account  of  an  interview  with  lord  Haversliuni,  is  particularly 
Valuable ;  and  may  be  «ecn  in  the  book,  entitled.  Conduct  of  tha 
Duchesi  of  Marlborough,  &i:] 
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The  list  of  his  lordship's  performances  is  as 
follows : 

"  Observations  upon  several  Occurrences 
from  the  Beginning  of  her  Majesty's  Reign 
(to  the  Day  of  his  Death)  by  way  of  Memo- 
randa.*' 

It  contains  only  three  pages,  tending  to 
palliate  his  change  of  principles,  in  which  his 
lordship  is  not  quite  so  ingenuous  as  his  bio- 
grapher. ^ 

"  A  Vindication  of  the  Earl  of  Anglesey, 
from  being  the  Author  of  the  Memoirs  under 
his  Name." 

It  is  contained  in  a  dedication  to  king  Wil- 
liam and  queen  Mary^  and  in  a  preface  to  the 
earl  of  Anglesey's  State  of  the  Government 
and  Kingdom,  &c.^ 

*<  Speech  on  the  Bill  to  prevent  occasional 
Conformity,"  1703.  ^ 

"  Another  Speech,  Nov.20,  1704."* 

"  Speech  upon  the  State  of  the  Nation," 
1705.  • 


3  Printed  in  the  Memoirs  of  bis  Life,  p,  22, 
'  See  before  in  the  article  of  Anglesey,  vol.  iii. 
^  Vide  Memoirs  of  bis  Life, 
ft  Ibid. 
Mbid. 
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A  Vindication  of  that  Speech."'  1705. 
Speech  against  the  Bill  for  recruiting  her 
Majesty's  Land  Forces."* 
"  Several  other  Speeches.*** 
"  Account  of  the  Proceedings  relating  to 
the  Charge  of  tiie  House  of  Commons  against 
John,  Lord  Havcrshara  ;" 
most  probably  written  by  himself.' 


[By  Mr.  Courtier'',  I  was  favowed  with  ihc  follow- 
ing biographical  sketch  of  tliis  noblemnn.  John,  son 
of  Maurice  Thompson,  having  created  to  himself  some 
interest  at  court,  by  his  marriage  with  lord  Anglesey's 
daughter,  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  a  baronet  by 
Charles  the  second,  in  1673,  About  the  same  time 
he  was  offered  the  treasurership  of  the  king's  cham- 
ber, which  he  declined,  from  his  aversion  to  those  who 
directed  the  affairs  of  government.  In  the  first  pai- 
liament  summoned  by  James  the  second,  he  was  re- 
turned for  the  borough  of  Gallon.  The  circumstances 
of  the  country  at  that  period  were  well  adapted  for 

7  Memcnrs  of  his  Life,  p,  1 0, 

•  Ibid.  p.  5. 

s  IlHd. 

•  Somen's  Tracts,  2d  collect,  vol,  iv.  p.  384. 

'  The  ingenious  author  of  the  Pleasures  of  Solitude,  unA  otbei 
poetical  compoii lions. 
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that  species  of  eloquence  vi-hich  by  superficial  or  pre- 
judiced persons  Is  commonly  supposed  to  denote  an 
extraordinary  degree  of  patriotism.  A  popish  prince 
and  a  protesting  peojile  afford«i  never-failing  subjects 
for  the  exercise  of  political  oratory.  Sir  John  Thomp- 
son therefore  became  an  invariable  opponent  to  the 
court,  and  was  among  the  foremost  to  hail  the  arrival 
of  William  the  third  in  England.  Having  signahzed 
himself  by  a  parliamentary  career,  which  had  secured 
the  fiivour  of  the  new  sovereign,  he  was  created  a  ba- 
ron by  the  title  of  lord  Hoversham  in  1696,  and  the 
post  of  second  lord  commissioner  of  the  a<lmimlly  was 
conferred  on  him  in  1699.  During  the  year  1701  he 
was  particularly  employed  in  a  defence  of  his  iriend 
Jord  Somers,  which  rendered  him  very  offensive  to  the 
lower  house  of  parliament.  He  was  shortly  after  di- 
vested of  his  Iflte  appointment ;  and  apparently  dis- 
gusted by  this  procedure,  he  embodied  himself  with 
the  Tories,  and  relinquished  tlie  Wliigs,  by  whom  he 
had  first  been  flattered,  and  then  displaced.  His 
death  took  place  on  the  1st  of  November  1710. 

Considered  as  a  politician,  says  Mr.  Courtier,  lord 
Haversham  will  not  be  found  to  have  possessed  a 
greater  portion  of  rectitude  and  consistency  than  has 
usually  characterized  the  actions  of  public  men.  He 
seldom  lost  sight  of  his  interests  individually,  and  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  remarkably  scrupulous  in  the 
means  by  which  he  designed  to  establish  himself. 
Unriuestionably  a  person  of  good  natural  abilities, 
which  he  assiduously  cultivated  and  improved,  he  be- 
came what  in  this  age  would  be  termed  an  eminent 
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^M  senator ;  for  he  had  something  to  say  on  every  ques- 

^B  tion,  and  atwaj's  urged  his  sentiments  with  freedom, 

^m  piausibility,  and  energy.     On  popular  occasions,  he 

^K  was  peculiarly  successful ;  being  of  an  (pinion,  which 

^M  he  boldly  avowed,  "  that  the  best  way  to  preseiTe 

^H  Itberty   of  speech  in  parliament,  was   to   make  use 

H 

^1  Mr.  Reed  has  supplied  me  with  the  following  addi- 

^M  tjons  to  lord  Orford's  list  of  publications  by  this  peer : 

^^L  "  A  ^eech  against  uniting  with  the  Scots  in  one 

^M  Kingd<Hn.     Feb.  15.  1706-7." 

^H  "  A  Speech  in  tlie  House  of  Lords,  November  19. 

1707." 

"  A  Speech  on  the  late  intended  Invasion  of  Scot- 
land, January  12.  1708-9."     Printed  at  Edinburgh. 

"  An  Accoujit  of  the  late  Scotch  Invasion,  as  it 
was  opened  by  my  lord  Haversham  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  on  Frj'day  tlie  25  Feb.  1708-9:  witli  some 
Observations  that  were  made  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  true  Cities  of  authentick  Papers."  1709. 
4to.     See  Harl.  Miscellany,  vol.  vii.   p.541. 

"  A  Sjieech  on  the  first  Article  of  Dr.  Sacheverell's 
Lnpeachment."  1710.  fol. 

The  following  is  part  of  a  speech  delivered  in  the 
house  of  peers,  on  November  23.  1704: 
"  My  lords, 
"  The  navy  of  England  is  its  glory  and  its  guard ; 
'tJB  that  which  should  protect  our  trade  and  secure 
our  coasts.  Your  lordships  were  so  sensible  of  this, 
that  you  recommended  these  two  heads  to  her  ma- 


jesty (queoi  Anne)  in  two  addresses  last  session, 
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of  respect,  imd  yet  very  pressing.  But  we  have  been 
so  fiur  from  receiving  tfife  fruits  we  expected  frcrni  your 
lordships'  care,  that  whoever  will  but  take  ft  viewxX 
i9hsk  Mras  done  last  summer,  will  see  out*  coaste  Idft 
naked,  and  our  trade  exposed ;  St.  Paul  ridii^  fti  the 
Channel^  and  out  merchants  so  far  fiioin  being  pto* 
teeted)  that  eveii  our  men  of  war  themselves  ure  taken 
in  our  soundings.  And  what  sharpens  out  mi^fbr^ 
tunes  is,  to  see  our  enemies  making  use  of  our  ships 
against  us,  and  to  be  provided  with  their  very  naval 
stores  from  us,  as  the  count  de  Tholouse's  squadron 
was ;  if  an  eye-witness  thereof,  now  at  the  door,  may 
be  believed. 

"  Let  our  victories  be  what  they  will  a^-shore*, 
while  France  is  thus  powerful  at  sea,  and  more  so 
daily,  not  only  by  his  new  additions,  but  by  our  too 
easie  concessions,  as  were  those  of  St.  Christopher's, 
Newfoundland,  and  Hudson's  bay :  while  our  trade 
is  thus  neglected,  and  your  lordships'  faithful  and  pro- 
vident advice  baffled  by  the  dark  counsels  of  no  body 
knows  who,  England,  in  my  opinion,  can  never  be 
safe. 

*^  Another  thing  tliat  I  shall  take  notice  of  is,  the 

<  Alluding  to  the  recent  victory  obtained  over  the  French  and 
Bavarians  at  Schellenbergh  and  Blenheim,  near  Hockstedt,  under 
the  conduct  and  command  of  prince  Eugene  and  the  duke  of 
Marlborough,  in  July  and  August  1704.  A  descriptive  poem  on 
the  occasion,  entitled,  Le  Feu  de  Joye,  was  introduced  to  my  no- 
tice by  the  author  of  the  Task,  as  affording  pre-eminent*  speci- 
mens of  the  bathos;  and  I  found  it  in  consonance  with  bis  repre- 
sentation. 
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present  state  of  the  coin ;  and  I  dare  venture  to  say, 
that  if  such  vast  exportations  be  much  longer  conti- 
nued and  allowed,  we  shall  have  very  little  left  at 
home.  France  may  be  beaten,  but  England  must  be 
beggar'd.  I  know  we  are  not  so  sensible  of  this,  be- 
cause there  is  a  paper-money  now  current :  but  should 
there  ever  happen  to  be  a  stop  there,  I  pray  God  pre- 
serve us  from  sinking  all  at  onca !"] 
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LAURENCE  HYDE, 
EARL  OF  ROCHESTER, 

[The  second  son  of  lord  chancellor  Clarendon, 
created  earl  of  Rochester  by  Charles  the  second ;  lord 
treasurer  ^  and  a  knight  of  the  garter  by  James  the 
second :  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  by  William  tlie 
third ;  and  president  of  tlie  council  by  queen  Anne. 
He  died  m  1711.° 

*  Diyden  penned  a  very  cauidc  etntaph  upon  the  earl  of 
Rocheiter'f  bciog  dinnined  from  the  treasuiy  in  1687 ;  whidi 
ihuf  beginf : 

**  Here  lies  a  creature  of  indulgent  fiUe, 
From  Tory  Hyde  raisM  to  a  chit  of  atote ; 
In  chariot  now,  Elisha-like,  he*f  hurl'd 
To  th*  upper  empty  regbnt  of  the  world : 
The  airy  thing  cuts  through  the  yielding  iky. 
And  at  it  goes  does  into  atoms  fly : 
.   While  we  on  earth  see  mth  no  small  delight. 
The  bird  of  prey  tum'd  to  a  paper  kite.*' 
The  same  versatile  poet's  previous  character  of  lord  Rochester 
fhould,  however,  be  opposed  to  this  libd: 

**  Hushai,  the  friend  of  David  in  distress. 
In  public  storms  of  manly  steadfastness. 
By  foreign  treaties  he  infbrm'd  his  youth. 
And  join'd  experience  to  his  native  truth. 
His  frugal  core  supply'd  the  wanting  throne. 
Frugal  for  tliot,  but  bounteous  of  his  own.*' 

Absalom  and  Achitophel,  part  i. 
To  the  same  personage  Drydcn  inscribed  his  Pindaric  [mra* 
phrase  of  Horace,  ode  29. 
s  Bolton's  Extinct  Peerage,  p.  24y 
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Dunton,  his  contemporary,  says  he  was  set  in  the 
conspicuous  place  of  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  on 
purpose  to  guide  the  people  into  the  path  of  love  and 
obedience  to  their  God  and  king.  "  He  is  a  person," 
he  adds,  "  of  extraordinary  sense  and  very  close  think- 
ing, a  refined  politician,  and  was  ever  a  firm  adiierer 
to  tlie  royal  line:  but  liis  neal  for  tlie  church  is  the 
most  remarkable  quality  in  him,  and  so  perliimes  th»J 
actions  of  his  whole  lite,  that  it  makes  him  whateverJ 
is  brave,  generous,  mercjfiil,  just,  and  good  ■■,"  Stc. 
Macky  describes  him  as  "  one  who  had  all  the  im- 
provement of  education  and  experience,  with  a  good 
capacity ;"  and  says  he  was,  when  very  young,  em- 
ployed by  Charles  the  second  in  foreign  negotiations. 
He  opposed  king  William's  coming  to  the  throne,  and 
generally  thwarted  the  measures  of  that  court,  till  the 
king,  to  gain  him  and  his  party,  made  him  lord  lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  and  when  he  was  thrown  out  of 
office,  gave  him  a  very  considerable  pension  during  . 
his  reign.  "  He  b  easily  wound  up  to  a  passion^" 
observes  the  same  writer,  "  which  is  the  reason  why 
he  often  loses  himself  in  the  debates  of  the  house  of 
peers ;  and  the  opposite  party  know  so  well  how  to 
attack  liim,  as  to  make  his  great  stock  of  knowledge 
fml  him.  He  is,  notwithstanding,  one  of  the  finest 
men  in  England  for  interest,  especially  the  church 
party,  and  is  very  zealous  for  his  friends."  *  Burnet, 
a  more  accredited  judge,  speaks  of  lord  Rochester  as  a 
man  of  great  parts  and  incorrupt  practices,  though 

'  Idea  of  a  new  Life,  p.  42S. 

»  Characters  of  the  Court  of  Great  Qritain,  p.3l. 
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of  austere  manners.  Before  he  rpse  to  hig)^  pos^  he 
was  thought  the  smoothest  mwfi  i^  the  <y>ur^  aq4 
during  all  the  dispute  conceriung  hjus  &t)ier9  man^iged 
so  dexterously^  that  no  resentments  w^re  excited 
agaiii^thim.^ 

His  lordship  merits  honourable  notice  in  the  pre^ 
sent  workf  as  the  conceived  author  of  Q  pre&ce  to  the 
first  edition  pf  hi^  npble&ther's  History,  whi^  abound^ 
with  dignified  s^timent  iipd  fili^  reyereiice.  |t  i^  inr 
justice  tq  transcribe  so  small  a  portion  of  i%  as  cfm 
only  here  be  adipitted : 

^^  Many  perhaps  n^ay  not  unreasonably  believe^thi^ 
the  m^rri^ge  of  thei  then  duke  of  York  ^  with  th^ 
daughter  of  this  author,  might  have  been  one  great 
occasipn,  if  not  the  foundation  of  his  fall:  and  though 
it  be  undoubtedly  true,  that  this  very  unequal  allyance 
was  brought  to  pass  entirely  without  the  knowledge  or 
privity  of  this  author,  but  so  much  the  contrary,  that 
when  the  king  at  that  time  made  him  more  than  ordi- 
nary expressions  of  his  grace  to  him,  with  assurances 
that  this  accident  should  not  lessen  the  esteem  and  far 
vour  his  majesty  hod  for  him:  yet  his  own  good 
judgment  made  him  immediately  sensible,  and  de- 
clare it  too,  to  those  he  was  intimate  with,  that  this 
must  certainly  be  the  occasion  of  the  diminution  of 
his  credit. 

<^  The  continual  dropping  of  water  does  not  more 
in&llibly  make  an  hollow  in  a  stone,  than  the  perpetual 

6  History  of  Charles  II.  vol.  i.  p.  362* 
^  Afterwards  James  II.  married  Anne  Hyde,  the  eldest  dai^h- 
ter  of  lord  Clarendon.    See  vol.  iii.  p.  124. 
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whispers  of  ill  men  must  make  impression  in  the  heart 
of  any  prince  that  will  always  lie  open  to  hear  them : 
nor  can  any  man's  mind  be  sufficiently  guarded  firom 
the  influence  of  continued  calumny  and  back-biting. 

^^  When  the  duke  of  York  had  made  this  marriage, 
it  was  not  unnatural  to  those  ill-minded  men  to  sug- 
gest, that  for  the  time  to  come  that  minister  would  be 
contriving  advantages  for  the  good  of  his  own  poste- 
rity, to  the  prejudice  of  his  sovereign  and  master. 
What  their  wickedness  possibly  would  have  allowed 
them  to  practise,  was  ground  enough  to  them  for  an 
accusation  of  his  innocency.  It  was  ^e  that  the 
duke  of  York  was  become  the  chancellor's  son-in-law, 
and  therefore  they  hoped  to  be  believed  when  they  said, 
that  to  satisfy  his  ambition  he  woidd  forfeit  his  inte- 
grity, which  God  knows  was  not  true.  Thus  what 
Tacitus  observes  in  the  time  of  Tiberius,  of  Granius 
Marcellus,  who  was  informed  against  to  have  spoken 
ill  words  of  that  emperour,  was  here  in  some  sort  ve- 
rified on  our  author :  *  Inevitabile  crimen,  nam  quia 
*  vera  erant,  etiam  dicta  credebantur.* "] 


Thomas  Osborwe, 


At  FcKi  /.tfT.  (.  J 
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THOMAS  OSBORNE, 
EARL   OF  DANBY, 

AND 

DUKE  OF  LEEDS. 

It  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  say  any  thing 
of  this  lord.  He  appears  in  every  page  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  second.  Burnet  treats 
him  severely' ;  the  Peerage  vindicates  him  by  a 
dedication  of  Dryden^  which  one  must  allow  is 
authority  to  such  a  book ;  for  nothing  can  ex- 
ceed the  flattery  of  a  genealogisti  but  that  of 
a  dedicator.  If  the  earl  of  Danby  was  far  infe- 
rior in  integrity  to  Clarendon  andSouthampton, 
he  iwas  as  much  superior  to  Shaftesbury  and 
Lauderdale.  Leeds  was  one  of  those  secondary 
characters,  who,  having  been  first  minister, 
submitted  afterwards  to  act  a  subordinate'  part 
in  an  administration.  ^ 

•  Vol.i.  p.  351. 

^  [Lord  North  and  lord  Sidmouth>  in  after-time,  condescended 
to  do  the  same,  rather  than  reconcile  themselves  to  the  dignity  of 
retirement.] 

*  [Dunton,  the  bookseller,  gave  him  the  character  of  a  great 
statesman,  and  a  true  son  of  the  church :  liberal  to  the  poor,  and 
courteous  to  all ;  neither  were  his  graces  and  virtuct  blemished  by 
vanity  or  affccUdon.    Life  and  Errors,  p.  4S5.] 
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His  grace  piibiishetl, 

"  Memoirs  relating  to  the  Impeacliment  of 
Thomas,  earl  of  Danby  (now  Duke  of  Leeds), 
in  the  Year  I678  j  wherein  some  Affairs  of 
those  times  are  represented  in  a  juster  Light 
than  has  hitherto  appeared ;  with  an  Appen- 
dix ;  containing  the  Proceedings  in  Parlia- 
ment." Lond.  1710. 

"  The  Earl  of  Danby's  Letters  in  the  Years 
1676,  77,  and  7S;  with  particular  Remarks 
upon  some  of  them."  I7IO. 


1 


[Mr.  Gyll  pointed  out  in  his  mnnu.script  jottings, 

"  TTie  Answer  of  tlie  Right  Honourable  tlie  Earl 
of  Danby  to  a  late  Pamphlet,  entitled  An  Examina- 
tion of  the  impartial  State  of  the  Case  of  the  Earl  of 
Danby."  1680,  fol. 

"  The  Thoughts  of  a  private  Pereon  gbout  the  Jus- 
tice of  the  Gentleman's  Undertaking  at  York,  Nov. 
1688." 

Printed  in  the  year  1689 ;  and  reported  to  be  the  earl 
of  Danby's  production.'' 

Thomas  Osborne,  first  duke  of  Leeds,  was  great- 
grandson  to  Edward  Osbome,  who  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  eighth  was  put  apprentice  to  sir  William 
Hewet,  a  merchant  of  considerable  embence,  then 
residing  on  London-bridge.  It  happened  that  his 
master's  only  daughter  fell  &om  the  arms  of  her  maid 

*'  Sec  Echard's  Hi»t.  vol.  iii,  |>.  oio. 
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Si 


into  the  Thames,  nnJ  must  inevitably  have  perished, 
had  it  not  been  fiir  the  heroism  of  young  Osborne, 
who  plunged  into  tlie  river  and  brought  her  safe  to 
shore.  As  a  recompense  for  this  act  of  magnanimity, 
sir  William  bestowed  on  the  courageous  youth  his 
'daughter  and  his  fortune ;  which  procured  him  the 
civic  honours  of  sheriff  in  1575,  and  lord-mayor  in 
1582;  when  he  was  kniglited  at  Westminster.  He 
served  in  psrtiament  for  the  city  of  London  in  1585, 
and  died  in  I59I.''  This  anecdote,  though  irregular 
iii  point  of  time,  can  hardly  be  thought  irrelevant  to 
the  present  publication  ;  since  it  forms  the  boGis,  or 
plhith  of  a  column,  to  what  Mr.  Burke  happily  termed 
•'  the  Corinthian  capital  of  polished  society."' 

Sir  Tliomas  Osborne,  from  adliering  to  the  royal 
flnterest,  and  co-operating  with  others  to  restore 
•Charles  tlie  second,  was  by  tliat  king  made  treasurer 
of  the  navy  Ifi?],  lord  high-treasurer  of  England 
1G73,  baron  of  Kiveton  and  viscount  Latimer  1673, 
viscount  Dumblain  and  earl  of  Danby  lf>74-,  and  a 
knight  of  the  garter  1677.  On  the  accession  of  king 
William  the  third,  he  was  constituted  president  of  the 
council,  and  lord -lieu  tenant  of  the  West-riding  of 
Yorkshire.  In  lfi8S  he  was  advanced  to  the  title  of 
marquis  of  CarmarUien ;  and  in  1691-  crested  duke  of 


°  Colliru'a  Peernge,  vol.t.  p.  S35. 

'  The  RTgument  of  iiotntity,  wid  Uurvey,  is  a  gnllaiit  and 
plausible  argument ;  but  wlmt  cotnmon-pliice  w  hDnoural>lc  at 
the  coininon-pUre  of  virtue?  Con  any  thing  be  obscure  where 
dcMrt  b  fiunoui  j  or  any  ihiiiB  foinous  where  ilesert  i>  olMciire  ? 
Fourc  I^tten,&c.  ijoa. 
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Leeds.  In  1695  he  was  impeached  by  the  house  of 
commons,  for  receiving  money  for  promoting  the 
charters  of  the  East  India  Company ;  but  the  par- 
liament being  prorogued  by  king  William,  a  few  days 
afterword,  tliere  was  no  prosecution  carried  on  against 
him.  In  the  reign  of  queen  Aiuic,  he  distinguished 
himself  at  tlie  trial  of  Dr.  Sacheverell ;  and  on  that 
occasion,  spoke  with  great  freedom  concerning  the 
Revolution,  which  he  had  signally  assisted  in  bringing 
about.     He  died  in  1712,  at  the  age  of  eighty." 

Dryden,  in  his  dedication  to  "  All  for  Love,"  re- 
marks, that  "  his  lordship  had  not  only  an  inborn, 
butan  hereditary  loyally:"  and  adds,  "There  is  some- 
what of  a  tie  in  nature  between  tliose  who  are  bom 
for  worthy  actions,  and  those  who  can  tr^isniit  them 
to  posterity  :  and  though  ours  be  much  the  inferior 
part,  it  comes  at  least  within  the  verge  of  alliance. 
Nor  aie  we  unprofitable  of  the  commonwealth,  .when 
we  animate  others  to  those  virtues  which  we  copy  and 
describe  from  you.  It  con  be  only  tlieir  interest  to 
discourage  historians,  who  endeavour  the  subversion 
of  government,  for  the  best  which  cau  happen  to  them 
is  to  be  forgotten.  But  such  who,  under  kings,  are 
the  fathers  of  their  country,  and  by  a  just  and  prudent 
ordering  of  affairs  preserve  it,  have  tlie  same  reason 
to  cherish  the  chroniclers  of  their  actions,  as  they  have 


'  In  1 732  was  adTcrtised  "  The  Lives  and  Characters  of  the 
aunt  illustrious  persons,  British  and  Foreign,  who  died  iu  the  year 
1712."    Among  the  former  of  these  was  mciilioned  "  the  Duke 
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to  lay  up  in  safety  the  deeds  and  evidences  of  their 
estates :  such  records  being  undoubted  titles  to  the 
love  and  reverence  of  after-ages," 

From  his  grace's  political  letters  to  lord  Sunder^ 
knd,  and  others,  printed  in  1710,  8vo.  none  appeared 
sufficiently  interesting  to  extract. 

The  following  friendly  billet  has  therefore  been 
transcribed  from  its  original  in  Harl.  MS.  7001. 

"  To  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Frances  Frescheville,  att 

Staveley  iu  Darbyshire. 

*'  Deare  Cousin, 

"  I  must  beg  your  pardon  to  give  you  this  trouble 
to  excuse  my  wife,  who  is  not  in  condition  to  give  you 
thanks  her  selfe  for  the  kind  favour  of  your  letter  to 
her.  Shee  desires  mee  to  assure  you,  that  could  shee 
write  to  any  body,  itt  could  no  where  bee  with  more 
content  then  to  yoursclfe,  and  shee  would  make  itt 
the  cheife  subiect  of  her  letter  to  perswade  you  hither; 
and  shee  meanes  not  only  to  London,  but  her  owne 
house,  where  wee  would  both  conspire  to  keepe  you. 
I  wish  I  knew  what  argument  I  could  use  to  my  lord 
to  prevaile  with  him  for  that  happinesse.  I  am  sure 
wee  would  then  so  importune  your  good  nature,  that 
you  should  scarse  find  a  deniall  strong  enough  to 
refuse  us,  and  I  am  resolved  to  attempt  my  lord  in  itt 

"  The  newes  of  this  weeke  has  bin  the  death  of  my 
lord  Salisbury  and  sir  Michael  Armine ;  and  wee  ex- 
pect that  Mr.  H.  Howard,  of  Norfolk,  will  goe  em- 
bassador to  Taffaletta,  who  takes  upon  him  the  titles 
of  emperor  of  Africa,  king  of  Morocco,  and  one  of 
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the  race  of  Mahomett,  and  wee  salute  him  by  that 
character.  A  report  is  here  also,  that  my  lady 
Casdemaine  intends  to  make  a  short  journey  into 
France ;  but  I  believe  the  resolution  is  not  yett  fixt, 
though^  to  invite  her,  my  lord  Hawley  offers  himselfe 
to  attend  her  thither. 

^*  I  beg  you  to  accept  mine  with  my  wife's  most 
humble  service,  and  bee  pleased  to  present  bodi 
ours  to  my  lord  and  lady,  and  if  you  will  promote 
this  designe  of  ours  upon  yourselfe,  you  will  tar  ever 
oblige 

"  Deare  cousin, 

**  Your  most  faithful!  humble  servant, 

"  T.  Osborne.'' 
•<  Londoiiy  5th  December,  1668."] 
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THIRD  EARL  OF  SHAFTESBURY, 

Cjteandson  of  the  chancellor,  and  a  man  whose 
morals  were  as  amiable  as  the  life  of  the  former 
was  hateful.  The  first  was  an  author  only  to 
serve  the  purposes  of  the  factions  in  which  he 
was  engaged ;  the  writings  of  the  latter  breathe 
the  virtues  of  his  mind,  for  which  they  are 
much  more  estimable  than  for  their  style  and 
manner.  He  delivers  his  doctrines  in  ecstatic 
diction,  like  one  of  the  Magi  inculcating  phi- 
losophic visions  to  an  eastern  auditory ! 

His  principal  works  arc  published  in  three 
vohimcs,  well  known  by  the  title  of 

**  Characteristicks  of  Men,  Manners,  Opi- 
nions, Times." ' 

We  have  besides  a  small  collection  of  his 

"  Letters  to  Robert  Molesworth,  Esq.  (tlie 
first  Lord  Viscount  of  that  Name),  with  a 
large  Introduction*," 

•  [These  were  imblishoil  in  1711,  1713,  1787,  1752,  1737, 
174!),  &('. ;  nnd  naskcrvillc  printed  a  bcnutiful  edition  at  Bir- 
iiiin^hain  in  1773.] 

^  [l{y  Toland  the  e<iitor,  who  first  surreptitiously  put  forth 
liis    lordsJiip's   Inquiry  concerning  Virtue.    This   volume  was 
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giving  an  account  of  the  earl's  public  prin- 
ciples, which  were  just  what  became  an  En- 
glishman and  a  philosopher.*  One  anecdote, 
not  mentioned  there,  but  an  instance  of  his 
modest  ingenuity,  ought  to  be  recorded. 
Attempting  to  speak  on  the  bill  for  granting 
counsel  to  prisoners  in  cases  of  high-treason, 
he  was  confounded,  and  for  some  time  could 
not  proceed  ;  hut  recovering  himself,  he  said, 
*'  What  now  happened  to  him,  would  serve  to 
fortify  the  arguments  for  the  bill  —  if  he,  in- 
nocent and  pleading  for  others,  was  daunted 
at  the  augustuess  of  such  an  assembly,  what 
must  a  man  be  who  should  plead  before  them 
.for  his  life?" 

"  A  Letter  concerning  Design."  * 
"  Advice  to  a  young  Clergyman."* 
"  Preface" 


printed  in  ITS  I,  and  sold  by  J.PecIc,  in  whose  hands  thcori^iiBi 
Icttcn  were  left  for  three  monthi  to  satisfy  the  curious  o(  their 
authenticity.  Ten  of  hii:  letters  wh«  published  in  171Ij,  under 
the  title  of  "  Several  Letters  written  by  a  noble  Lord  to  a  young 
Man  at  the  Univeraty."  This  young  man  was  Michael  Ainswortb, 
of  the  parish  of  St.  Giles,  uhere  lord  Shaf^bury  lived,  at  whose 
expense  he  was  educated  and  maintained  at  Oxford.    Diog.  Brit. 

Ut  BUp.] 

1  [Dr.Kippis  tells  us,  on  the  contrary,  that  Toland's  Intro- 
duction  was  chiefly  founded  on  conjecture,  whence  many  lhiiig& 
in  it  are  absolutely  false.] 

i  Printed  in  Bickerston's  Collection,  p.  75. 
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to  Dr.  Whichcot's  Select  Discourses,  which 
his  lordship  published,  8vo.  1698. 


[This  distinguished  nobleman  was  the  son^  of  An- 
thony, second  earl  of  Shaftesbury,  whom  Dryden  has 
treated  with  so  much  contumely  in  his  well-known 
satire.     He  was  born  in  1671,  in  the  house  of  his 
grandfather,  who  took  such  care  of  his  education, 
that  at  the  age  of  eleven  he  is  said  to  have  read  both 
Latin  and  Greek  with  ease.     He  was  placed  at  Win- 
chester school  in  1683,  where  he  continued  till  1686, 
when  he  made  the  tour  of  Italy  and  France.     About 
five  years  after  his  return  he  was  elected  a  burgess 
for  Poole,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  showing  that 
spirit  for  liberty  which  he  maintained  to  the  end  of 
his  life ;  but  the  fatigue  of  a  regular  attendance  on 
parliamentary  business  impaired  his  health,  and  in- 
duced him  to  visit  Holland,  where  he  passed  much  of 
his  time  in  the  society  of  Bayle,  Le  Clerc,  and  other 
ingenious  men.     Soon  after  his  arrival  in  England 
he  became  by  the  demise  of  his  father  earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury, but  did  not  attend  the  house  of  lords  during 
the  first  session  after  he  had  succeeded  to  the  peer- 
age: nor  did  he  appear  there  till   his  friend  lord 

1  His  lordship's  brother,  Maurice  Ashley  Cooper,  translated 
Xenophon's  Cjrropsedia,  or  the  Institutions  of  Cyrus,  to  wliich 
he  prefixed  a  philosophical  dedication.  It  was  first  printed  in 
1728,  soon  after  his  decease,  and  passed  to  a  third  edition  in 
1 7  70.    New  Biog.  Diet.  vol.  iv.  p.  245. 
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Sotners  sent  a  messenger  to  acquaint  him  with  the 
pending  partition-treaty  in  Feb.  1701.  Ontheacces- 
slon  of  queen  Anne  he  retired  to  his  favourite  course 
of  study,  and  in  1 703  made  a  second  journey  to  Hol- 
land, but  returned  at  the  end  of  the  following  year. 
In  1 708  he  published  his 

"  Letter  concerning  Enthusiasm." 

In  Jan.  1 709  appeared  his 

"  Moralbts,  a  philosophical  Rhapsody;" 
and  in  May  following  his 

"  Sensus  Communis;  an   Essay  on  the  Freedom 
of  Wit  and  Humour." 

In  1710  his 

"  Soliloquy,  or  Advice  to  an  Author," 
was  printed :  and  in  the  following  year,  finding  his 
health  still  decline,  he  wi^s  advised  to  seek  assistance 
from  a  warmer  climate.  He  set  out  therefore  for 
Italy  in  July  1711,  but  found  that  change  of  place 
pi-oduced  no  salutary  change  on  his  infirm  constitu- 
tion ;  for  after  having  resided  at  Naples  about  a  year 
and  a  half,  he  departed  this  life  in  Feb.  1713.     Hb 

*•  Notion  of  the  Tablature  or  Judgment  of  Her- 
cules," 
with  the 

*'  Letter  concerning  Design," 
were  finished  during  his  last  residence  abroad,  and 
added  to  that  edition  of  the 

"  Characteristicks" 
which  appeared  in  1 732.^ 

■  Bioe- Brit.  vol. iv.  p.STO.  where  he  JB  Eoid  to  have  formed  a 
•cbemc,  not  long  before  his  death, of  writingBdiscoiiri 
mg,  Sculpture,  and  the  other  Arts  of  Design. 
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Few  writii^  have  attracted  more  attention^  or  ex- 
cited more  discussion,  than  the  works  of  this  noble 
author;  who  has  been  ^plauded  and  condemned 
with  equal  extravagance.  His  fate,  therefore,  may 
furnish  some  useful  reflection  to  those  who  build  their 
expectations  on  Uterary  fame.  For  a  considerable 
time  he  stood  in  high  repute  as  a  polite  writer,  and 
was  r^arded  by  many  as  a  standard  of  elegant  com- 
position :  his  imitators  as  well  as  admirers  were  nu- 
merous, and  he  was  esteemed  the  head  of  the  school 
of  sentimental  philosophy.  Of  late  years  he  has  been 
as  much  depreciated  as  he  was  before  extolled,  and  in 
botli  cases  tlie  matter  has  been  carried  to  an  extreme.^ 
Every  page  of  lord  Shaftesbury's  productions  shows 
him  to  have  been  a  zealous  assertor  of  the  civil,  social, 
and  theistic  system  :  and  hence  the  whole  of  his  phi- 
losophy seems  to  have  been  the  inculcating  of  these 
two  principles,  viz.  that  there  is  a  Providence  which 
administers  and  consults  for  the  whole,  to  the  abso- 
lute exclusion  of  general  evil  and  disorder ;  and  that 
man  is  made  by  that  Providence  a  political  or  social 
animal,  whose  constitution  can  only  find  its  true  and 
natural  end  in  the  pursuit  and  exercise  of  the  moral 
and  social  virtues.  His  real  system  and  opinions 
have  pardy  been  overlooked  or  treated  as  a  visionary 
scheme  of  his  own  inventing  to  idolize  moral  virtue ; 
though  they  may  be  proved  in  every  part  to  be  in  &ct 
no  other  than  the  concurring  sentiments  of  the  best 
writers  among  the  ancients.^  The  sentiments  of  lord 
Shaftesbury  have  met  with  strong  reprehension  from 

9  Biog.  Brit  ut  sup.  9  Ibid,  ut  sup. 
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Balguy,  Leland,  Jortin,  Watts,  Warburton,  and 
others,  and  his  style  has  been  judiciously  objected  to 
by  Dr.  Campbell,  Dr.  Blair,  and  lord  Orford ;  but 
the  most  serious  blemish  on  his  fame  as  an  author 
was  his  scepticism  respecting  Christianity.  As  his 
lordship's  philosophical  writings  are  very  generally 
known,  the  following  epistolary  specimen  is  taken 
from  his  fifth  letter  to  Mr.  Molesworth,  relating 
chiefly  to  the  lords  Somers  and  Wharton,  two  of  his 
literarj-  associates  in  the  present  Catalogue. 
"  Dear  Sir, 

"  I  came  hither  from  Surrey  but  yesterday,  and 
found  your  second  letter;  which  if  I  had  not  re- 
ceived, I  sliou'd  however  not  have  fail'd  writing  this 
post  about  our  changes  talk'd  of,  which  I  hope  will 
be  to  the  publick  advantage.  "  '  * 

"  By  this  you  will  find  I  take  for  granted  that  lord 
Somers  comes  into  the  place  talked  of  for  him,  of 
president  of  the  council ;  and  believe  it  is  true  that 
he  has  kiss'd  the  queen's  hand,  llio'  not  directly  as  a 
minister  received ;  but  pretty  near  it,  you  may  be- 
lieve; since  at  this  time  of  mourning  (and  so  sincere 
a  mourner  as  the  queen  is  °)  she  hardly  wou'd  see  a 
stranger,  and  which  is  more  a  man  so  estrang'd  from 
her,  and  so  wholly  off  from  the  court  as  lord  Somers 
has  been ;  and  whom  I  scarce  believe  she  has  ad- 
mitteil  at  any  time  to  kiss  her  hand ;  he  having  been 
for  certain  the  prince's  aversion,  as  you  may  judge 
by  those  who  chiefly  influenc'd  the  prince,  and  were 


■  For  the   iltath   of  her   rDjnl   < 


iri,  George,  prince  of 
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the  viokntest  enemies  lord  Somers  had.     I  must  con- 
fess I  ever  wish'd  well  to  this  correspondence  that 
now  is  between  lord  Somers  and  our  lord ;  but  can 
pretend  to  have  had  no  share  in  effecting  it.     With 
all  the  other  lords  of  the  junto  I  have  maintained  only 
a  very  cool  and  distant  acquaintance ;  but  I  have  ever 
distinguished  lord  Somers,  and  believe  so  well  both  of 
our  lord  and  him,  that  the  union  between  them  is 
upon  a  handsomer  and  better  bottom  than  that  of 
giving  up  their  particular  friends  on  either  side ;  and 
even  lord  Pembroke  *,  a  Tory,  on  whom  all  this  turns, 
is  a  proof  I  think  that  this  change  is  not  wholly  a 
party  matter. 

"  Lord  Wharton  indeed  is  true  as  steel :  but  as 
little  partiality  as  I  have  for  him,  and  as  ill  an  opinion 
of  his  private  life  and  principles,  I  fancy  his  good 
understanding  will  make  him  show  himself  a  better 
lord-lieutenant  than  is  expected.  More  changes  I 
know  not  of:  nor  do  I  believe  many  are  to  be 
expected. 

"  Forgive  this  hasty  sheet  I  here  enclose  to  you. 
*T  is  late,  and  I  shall  miss  tliis  night's  post  sending 
hence  to  town ;  so  add  only  my  constant  and  sincere 
profession  of  being, 

"  Dear  sir, 

"  Your  obliged  friend, 

^^  And  faithful  humble  servant, 
"  Chclsey,  Nov.  20,  1708.  "  Shaftesbury."] 

*  Lord  Somers  succeeded  the  earl  of  Pembroke  as  president  of 
the  couucil,  and  lord  Wharton  was  appointed  viceroy  of  Ireland. 
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IxAisED  himself  by  his  abilities  and  eloquence 
in  the  house  of  commons,  where  he  had  the 
honour  of  being  attacked  in  conjunction  with 
lord  Somers,  and  the  satisfaction  of  establish- 
ing his  innocence  as  clearly.  Addison  has 
celebrated  this  lord  in  his  account  of  the 
greatest  English  poets.^  Steele  has  drawn  his 
character  in  the  dedication  of  the  second  vo- 
lume of  the  Spectator,  and  of  the  fourth  of 
the  Tatler ;  but  Pope,  in  the  portrait  of  Bufo' 

2  [Addison  styles  him 

**  ■■  die  noble  Montague, 

For  wit,  for  honour,  and  for  judgment  fam'd.''] 

3  [<<  Proud  as  Apollo  on  his  forked  hill 
Sat  full-blown  Bufo^  puflTd  by  every  quill; 
Fed  with  soft  dedication  all  day  long, 
Horace  and  he  went  hand  in  hand  in  song." 

Lord  Halifax's  portndt  was  thus  daubed,  under  the  title  c{ 
Bathillo,  in  Faction  Display'd,  1 704 : 

"  Last  rose  Baihillo,  deck'd  with  borrow'd  bays, 
Rcnown'd  for  others' projects,  others'  lays; 
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in  the  Epistle  to  Arbuthnot,  has  returned  the 
ridicule,  which  his  lordship,  in  conjunction 
with  Prior,  had  heaped  on  Dryden's  Hind  and 
Panther.  Besides  this  admirable  travesty,  lord 
Halifax  wrote 

"  An  Answer  to  Mr.  Bromley's  Speech,  in 
relation  to  the  occasional  Conformity  Bill.**  * 
1704. 

"  Seasonable  Enquiries,  or  Questions,  con- 
cerning a  new  Parliament.*'     17 10.  * 

«  A  Poem  on  the  Death  of  Charles  II." 
1684. 

"  The  Man  of  Honour  ;  a  Poem."  ^ 

"  Ode  on  the  Marriage  of  her  Royal  High- 
ness the  Princess  Anne  and  Prince  George  of 
Denmark."  ^ 

"  Epistle  to  Charles,  Earl  of  Dorset  and 


A  gay,  pragmatical,  pretending  tool, 
Opinionately  wise,  and  pertly  dull. 
A  demy-stntcsman,  talkative  and  loud. 
Hot  without  courage,  without  merit  proud, 
A  leader  fit  for  the  unthinking  crowd."] 
^  Published  in  the  Memoirs  of  Lord  Halifax's  Life. 

6  [In  support  o(  queen  Anne's  parliamentary  right] 

•  [Occasioned  by  a  postscript  to  Penn's  Letter.  Gibber's 
Poets.] 

7  [Written  in  Latin  verse,  and  printed  in  Hymensus  Canta. 
brigiensis,  1 6BS ;  and  in  Dr.  Anderson's  comprehensive  edition 
of  th«  British  Ptoets.] 
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Middlesex,  occasioned  by  King  William's  Vic- 
tory in  Ireland/'  ^ 

All  which,  except  the  Enquiries,  with  several 
of  his  speeches,  have  been  published  together 
in  an  octavo  volume,  with  Memou*s  of  his 
Lordship's  Life,  I7I6. 

"  Verses  written  at  Althorp,  in  a  blank  leaf 
of  a  Waller,  on  seeing  Vandyke's  Picture  of 
Lady  Sunderland/*  ^ 

"  Verses  written  for  the  Toasting-glasses  of 
the  Kit-cat  Club/*     1703. 

His  lordship's  are  the  best  of  this  set.  * 


s  [After  he  had  written  this  epistle,  his  patron  the  earl  of 
Dorset  introduced  him  to  king  William  with  this  expresdon : 
"  Sir,  I  have  brought  a  mouse  to  wait  on  your  majesty;*'  in 
allusion  to  the  burlesque  he  wrote,  in  conjunction  with  Prior. 
The  king  replied :  "  You  do  well  to  put  me  in  the  way  of 
making  a  man  of  him ;"  and  immediately  ordered  him  a  pension 
of  500/.  a  year.  "  This  story,"  as  Dr.  Johnson  observes,  **  how- 
ever current,  seems  to  have  been  made  after  the  event.  The 
king's  answer  implies  a  greater  acquaintance  with  our  proverbial 
and  familiar  diction  than  king  William  could  possibly  have  at« 
tained."    Lives  of  the  Poets.] 

9  State  Poems,  vol.  iii.  p.  S56. 

3  [In  1703,  were  printed  •**  Miscellanies,  historical  and  philo- 
logical :  being  a  curious  Collection  of  private  Papers,  found  in 
the  Study  of  a  Nobleman,  lately  deceas'd."  In  1750  these  mis- 
cellanies are  said  to  have  been  reprinted,  as  from  the  original 
MSS.  of  lord  Halifax.  (See  art.  of  George,  Marquis  of  Halifax, 
in  vol.  iii.)  But  there  is  much  reason  to  believe  that  these  were 
distinct  and  difierent  publications ;  the  former  being  wholly  of 
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[Lord  Halifax  was  the  fourth  son  of  the  hon^ 
George  Montague,  a  younger  son  of  the  earl  of  Man- 
chester. He  was  born  m  1661,  educated  in  West- 
minster school,  where  he  is  said  to  have  recommended 
himself  to  Dr.  Busby  by  his  felicity  in  extemporary 
ep^rams,  and  removed  in  1682  to  Trinity  college, 
Cambridge,  where  he  commenced  an  acquaintance 
with  the  great  Newton,  which  continued  through  his 
life,  and  was  at  last  attested  by  a  legacy.  He  intended 
to  have  taken  orders ;  but  afterwards  altering  his  pur- 
pose, purchased  for  1500/.  the  place  of  one  of  the 
clerks  of  the  council.  In  1691,  being  a  member  of 
the  house  of  commons,  he  argued  warmly  in  favour 
of  a  law  to  grant  the  assistance  of  counsel  in  trials  for 
high-treason ;  and  in  the  midst  of  his  speech,  falling 
into  some  confusion,  he  is  said,  by  his  biographers, 
to  have  drawn  a  dexterous  argument  from  the  circum*^ 
stance,  precisely  in  the  same  way  lord  Shaftesbury  has 
been  stated  to  do.  ^ 

After  this  he  rose  fast  into  honours  and  employ- 
ments, being  appointed,  in  1691,  a  commissioner  of 
the  treasury,  and  a  privy-counsellor.  In  1694  he 
became  chancellor  of  the  exchequer;  and  the  next 
year  engaged  in  the  arduous  attempt  of  recoining  the 


an  antiquarian  cast,  and  without  any  other  agreement  than  in 
the  general  title  of  '*  Miscellanies.*' 

'  Vide  sup.  p.  56 ;  and  New  Biog.  Diet.  vol.  iv.  p.  242.  and 
vol.  xL  p.  33.    See  also  Dr.  Johnson's  Life  of  Lord  Halifax. 
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stiver  currency,  whicli  was  in  two  years  happily  com- 
pleted. In  1696  he  projected  the  scheme  fur  a 
general  fund,  wliicli  was  the  precursor  of  the  sinking 
fund  established  by  sir  Robert  Walpole ;  and  after  an 
inquiry  concerning  a  grant  of  Irish  crown  lands  in 
1698,  it  was  determined  by  a  vote  of  the  commons 
that  he  "  had  deserved  his  majesty's  favour."  In  the 
same  year  he  was  advanced  to  the  first  conunission  of 
the  treasury,  and  appointed  one  of  the  regency  in  the 
king's  absence.  The  next  year  he  was  made  auditor 
of  the  exchequer,  and  the  year  after  created  baron  of 
Haiifax,  in  the  county  of  York.  He  was,  however, 
impeached  by  the  commons  for  atlvising  his  majesty 
to  sign  the  partition-treaty ;  but  the  articles  were  dls^ 
missed  by  the  lords.  At  the  accession  of  queen  Anne 
he  was  removed  from  the  council  *,  and  in  the  first 
parliament  of  her  reign  was  again  attacked  by  tlie 
conunons,  and  again  escaped  by  tlie  protection  of  the 
lords.  In  1706  he  proposed  and  negotiated  tlie  union 
with  Scotland ;  and  moved  the  bill  for  the  naturaliz- 
ation of  tlie  house  of  Hanover,  and  securing  the  I'ro- 
testant  succession ;  after  winch  he  was  appolntet^l  to 
carry  the  ensigns  of  the  order  of  the  garter  to  the  elec- 
toral court.  At  the  queen's  death  he  was  nominated 
one  of  the  lords  i-egent ;  and  by  Greorge  die  first  was 
made  viscount  Sunbury,  earl  of  Halifax,  a  knight  of 
the  garter,  first  commissioner  of  the  treasury,  and 
lord  lieutenant  of  the  coimty  of  Surrey.  *'  More," 
says  Dr.  Johnson  *,  "  vras  not  to  be  hatl;  and  this  he 

*  Sec  AJdijon's  Epistle  written  to  him  rrom  Italy. 
'  Livei  of  the  Poeli. 
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kept  but  a  Kttle  whQe."   Mis  lordship  di^  on  May  1 9« 
1715,  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age.    A  namby-» 
pamby  ode  by  Philips  was  dedicated  to  his  memory. 
Dunton  says  he  was  affable,  easy,  and  obliging^ 
candid  and  ingenious,  and  that  all  these  qualities  were 
well  tempered.^   Steele,  in  a  dedicatory  epistle  5^,  flat- 
ters him  with  saying,  "  Your  lordship's  patrona^ 
has  produced  those  arts,  which  before  shunned  the 
commerce  of  the  world,  into  the  service  of  life ;  and 
it  is  to  you  we  owe  that  the  man  of  wit  has*  turned 
himself  to  be  a  man  of  business.     Your  own  studies 
have  been  diverted  from  being  the  highest  ornament 
to  the  highest  use  to  mankind ;  and  the  capacities  that 
would  have  rendered  you  the  greatest  poet  of  your 
age,  have  to  the  advantage  of  Great  Britain  been  em- 
ployed in  pursuits  which  have  made  you  the  most  able 
patriot''     Smith  was  not  less  laudatory  in  the  dedi* 
cation  to  his  Phaedra  and  Hippolitus:  nor  was  Philips 
in  his  epistolary  verses.     Tickell  added  much  in  a 
similar  strain  of  panegyric,  in  his  Royal  Progress, 
which   drew  forth  the  following  remarks  from  Dr. 
Johnson :  *^  Of  him  who  from  a  poet  became  a  patron 
of  poets,  it  will  be  readily  believed  that  the  works 
would  not  miss  of  celebration.     Lord  Haliftx  was,  as 
Pope  says,  *  fed  with  soft  dedications  ^ ;'  for  Tickell 

^  Idea  of  a  new  Life,  p.  499. 

f  To  the  Tatler,  vol.  iv. 
'  •  See  the  character  of  Bufb  in  p.  68.    iSTRDrydgeiobservei 
to  me,  **  The  fame  of  lord  Halifax  at  this  day  astonishes  us. 
Posterity  often  wonder  at  the  elevation  of  men,  whose  talents 
and  character  have  left  no  proof  to  justify  their  rise;  but  sutc^ 
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affirms  tliat  no  dedicator  was  unrewarded.  Vet  to 
charge  all  unmerited  praise  with  the  guilt  of  flattery, 
and  to  suppose  that  the  encomiast  always  knows  and 
feels  the  falsehood  of  his  assertions,  is  surely  to  dis- 
cover great  ignorance  of  human  nature  and  human 
life.  Very  near  to  admiration  is  the  wish  to  admire," 
*'  Considered  as  a  poet,"  says  Gibber  ',  "  his  lord- 
ship makes  a  less  considerable  figure  than  the  earl 
of  Dorset:  there  is  a  languor  in  his  verses  which 
seems  to  indicate  that  he  was  not  born  with  a  poetical 
genius.  That  he  was  a  lover  of  the  Muses  there  is 
not  the  least  doubt,  as  we  find  him  patronizing  the 
poets  so  warmly ;  but  tliere  is  some  difference  between 
a  propensity  to  poetry  and  a  power  of  excelling  in  it." 
Dr.  Anderson  ^  seems  to  concur  with  the  judgment 
of  Gibber,  when  he  determines  tliat  lord  Halifax  can 
only  be  ranked  with  Stepney  and  Walsli,  as  he  is  as- 
sociated in  the  works  of  the  Minor  Poets,  since  he 
mokes  a  less  considerable  figure  than  Dorset,  or  even 
than  Sedley  and  Hopkins.  Dr.  Johnson  proceeds  so 
fiir  OS  to  assert,  "  It  would  now  be  esteemed  no  ho- 
□our,  by  a  contributor  to  tlie  monthly  bundles  of 
verses,  to  be  told  that  in  strains  eitlier  familiar  or  so- 
lemn he  sings  like  Montague :"  and  this  appreciation 
of  Ids  lordsliip's  poetic  merit  will  not  perhaps  be  found 
to  fall  much  short  of  the  general  estimate. 

ii  too  oflcn  the  consequence,  not  so  much  of  merit,  as  o(  little 
arti,  which  are  forgotten  with  the  occasion  that  gave  turth  to 
Uiem." 

*  Livei,  vo],  ia.  p.  a46. 

*  Brit-PoeU,  nA.n.  p.T6i. 
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The  following  lines,  which  are  obviously  constructed 
on  the  model  of  Waller,  convey  the  most  refined  spe- 
cimen of  lord  Halifax's  versification : 

'^  WRITTEN  AT  ALTHORP9  IK  A  BLANK  LEAF  OF  WAL- 
LER'S POEMS,  UPON  SEEING  VANDYKE's  PICTURB  OF 
THE  OLD   LADT   SUNDERLAND. 

**  Vandyke  had  colours,  softness,  fire,  and  art, 
When  the  fair  Sunderland  inflam'd  his  heart. 
Waller  had  numbers,  fancy,  wit,  and  fire, 
And  Sacharissa  was  his  fond  desire. 
Why  then  at  Althorp  seem  her  charms  to  faint, 
In  these  sweet  numbers  and  that  glowing  paint  ?— > 
This  happy  seat  a  fairer  mistress  warms. 
This  shining  o£&pring  has  eclips'd  her  charms : 
The  different  beauties  in  one  face  we  find ; 
Soft  Amoret  with  brightest  Sacharissa  join'd. 
As  high  as  Nature  reach'd  their  art  could  soar;^ 
But  she  ne'er  made  a  finished  piece  before." 

.    The  succeeding  extract  is  more  in  the  manner  of 
his  patron,  lord  Dorset: 

"  ON  THE  COUNTESS  DOWAGER  OF  ♦*♦». 

'^  Courage,  dear  Moll,  and  drive  away  despair ; 
Mopsa,  who  in  her  youth  was  scarce  thought  fair. 
In  spite  of  age,  experience  and  decays, 
Sets  up  for  charming,  in  her  fading  days ; 
Snufis  her  dim  eyes,  to  give  one  parting  blow. 
Have  at  the  heart  of  every  ogling  beau ! 
Admiring  fops  about  her  crowding  press ; 
Hampden  himself  delivers  their  address ; 
Which  she  accepting,  with  a  nice  disdain. 
Owns  them  her  subjects,  and  begins  to  reign ; 
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Fair  queen  of  Fopland  is  her  royal  Btyle ; 

Fopland !  the  greatest  part  of  this  great  isle ! 

Nature  did  ne'er  so  equally  divide 

A  female  heart  'twixt  piety  and  pride : 

Her  waiting-maids  prevent  the  peep  of  day, 

And,  all  in  order,  on  her  toilet  lay 

Prayer-books,  patch-boxes,  sermon-notesi  and  painty 

At  once  t'  improve  the  sinner  and  the  saint. 

Farewell,  friend  Moll !  expect  no  more  from  me ; 

But  if  you  would  a  full  description  see, 

You  '11  find  her  somewhere  in  the  Litany» 

With  pride,  vain-glory,  and  hypocrisy."] 
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[The  son  of  Philip,  lord  Wharton,  was  created  vis- 
count Winchendon  and  earl  of  Wharton  in  1706, 
was  appointed  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  1 708  \ 
and  in  1714?  lord  privy  seal  and  custos  rotulorum  for 
the  county  of  Westmorland.  In  the  same  year  he 
was  advanced  to  the  title  of  marquis  of  Wharton  and 
Malmsbury  by  George  the  first,  and  died  in  1715.^ 

3  On  this  occasion   an  odo  was  addressed  to  him  by  Phil. 

Horneck,  L.L.B.  a  writer  rescued  from  utter  decay  by  being 

pickled  in  the  Dunciad. 
9  A  poem  to  the  marquis's  memory  was  printed  in  Dodsley's 

Collection,  vol.  v.,  and  contains,  among  many  other  encomiums, 

the  following  tribute  to  his  patriotism : 

^  Nor  bribes  nor  thrcat'nings  could  his  zeal  abate 
To  serve  his  country,  and  avert  her  fate. 
Firm  to  her  laws  and  liberties  he  stood. 
Submitting  private  views  to  public  good. 
Who  could  obsequious  with  the  current  swim, 
Whigs  might  be  call'd,  but  Tories  were  to  him : 
Parties  or  persons  he  no  longer  knew 
When  swerving  once  from  honest,  just,  and  true. 
Oft  has  he  stemm'd  the  rage  of  hnpious  times, 
When  patriot  virtues  bore  the  brand  of  crimes. 
To  check  proud  tyrants  born,  and  factions  awe, 
But  most  devoted  to  good  kings  and  law/' 
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"  He  Vtas  a  complete  statesman,"  says  Bolton  * ;  "  a 
principal  promoter  of  the  revolution;  zealous  for  the 
Hanover  settlement;  of  great  sagacity,  elocution,  and 
spirit."  Dr.  Percy  attributes  to  this  lord  Wharton 
the  Irish  ballad  of 

"  Lilhburlero," 
on  the  authority  of  a  small  pauiphlet  cited  in  tlie  last 
edition  of  the  Reliques  of  English  Poetry ' ;  and 
though  tlie  rhymes  are  shght  and  insignificant,  "  they 
had  once,"  he  observes,  "  a  more  powertlil  effect 
than  the  Philippics  of  Demosthenes  or  Cicero,  and 
contributed  not  a  little  towards  the  revolution  in 
1688."^ 

Dr.  Warburton  has  given  his  lordship  a  higher 
title  to  the  rank  of  authorship,  by  a  letter  inserted  in 
Famworth's  edition  of  The  Works  of  Nic.  Machia- 
vel ',  which  contains  the  following  information : 


Lord  Shaftesbury  clrew  a  less  pwtial  estimate  of  the  marquis 
in  1709,  when  writing  to  Mr.  Molesworth :  "  Vour  character  oC 
lord  Wharton  is  very  generous:  I  am  glad  to  hear  so  well  ol 
hira.  If  ever  I  expected  any  publick  good  where  virtue  was 
wholly  sunk,  't  was  in  his  character :  the  most  mysterioua  of  any, 
in  my  account,  for  this  reason.  But  I  have  seen  many  proofs  of 
Ihii  monstrous  compound  in  him,  of  the  ver^'  best  and  worst." 
See  also  art.  of  lord  Shaftesbury,  p.  61.  Swifl  drew  a  horrible 
picture  of  this  peer,andCurll  published  his  will.  AshortcharaCi 
tcr  of  hiiu  was  printed  in  1714. 

•  Extinct  Peerage,  p.  302. 
'  Vot.u.p.376. 

*  See  Burnet's  Hist.  voI.iiL* 
7  Voliiv.  p.3fii,  cd.lTT5. 
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^^  There  is  at  the  end  of  the  English  translation  of 
Machiavel's  works,  printed  in  folio,  1680,  a  trans- 
lation of  a  pretended  letter  of  Machiavel  to  Zenobius 
Buondelmontius,  in  vindication  of  himself  and  his 
writings.  I  believe  it  has  been  generally  understood- 
to  be  a  feigned  thing,  and  has  by  some  been  given 
to  Nevil,  he  who  wrote,  if  I  be  not  mistaken,  the  Plato 
Redivivus.  But  many  years  ago  a  number  of  the  fa- 
mous marquis  of  Wharton's  papers  (tlie  father  of  the 
duke)  were  put  into  my  hands.  Amongst  these  was 
the press-^opy  of  this  remarkable  letter  in  the  marqui^s 
handwriting;  as  I  took  it  to  be,  compared  with  other 
papers  of  his.  The  person  who  intrusted  me  with 
these  papers,  and  who,  I  understood,  had  given  them 
to  me,  called  them  back  out  of  my  hands,  &c. 

"  Prior  Park^  "  W.  Gloucester." 

Mayn.  1762." 

The  pretended  letter  extends  to  twenty-six  octavo 
pages,  and  can  only  therefore  be  characterized  by  a 
very  contracted  specimen : 

"  That  which  the  world  calls  rebellion,  I  believe  to 
be  not  only  rising  in  arms  against  any  government 
we  live  under,  but  to  extend  to  all  clandestine  con- 
spiracies too,  by  which  the  peace  and  quiet  of  any 
country  may  be  interrupted,  and  by  consequence  the 
lives  and  estates  of  innocent  persons  endangered.  Re- 
bellion then,  so  described,  I  hold  to  be  the  greatest 
crime  that  can  be  committed  amongst  men,  both 
against  policy,  morality,  and  in  Jbro  cotisciaitia: :  but 
notwithstanding  all  this,  it  is  an  ojBence  which  will  be 
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committed  whilst  the  world  lasts,  as  often  as  princes 
tyrannize,  and  by  enslaving  and  oppressing  the  sub- 
jects, make  ma^stracy,  which  was  intended  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind,  prove  a  plngue  and  destruction 
to  it :  for  let  tlie  terror  and  the  guilt  be  ever  so  great* 
it  is  impossible  that  hmnan  nature,  which  consists  of 
passion  as  well  as  virtue,  can  support  with  patience 
and  submission  tlie  greatest  cruelty  and  injustice, 
whenever  either  the  wonJtnose  of  their  princes,  the 
imanimity  of  tlte  people,  or  any  other  favourable  ac- 
cident shall  give  them  reasonable  hopes  to  mend  their 
condition,  and  provide  better  for  their  own  interest  by 
insurrection.  So  that  princes  and  states  ought,  in 
the  conduct  of  their  a&irs,  not  only  to  submit  to, 
if  they  were  inspu-ed  by  Heaven,  or  were  all  moral 
philosophers,  but  to  weigh  likewise  what  is  probable, 
de  facta,  to  fall  out  in  this  corrupt  age  erf  the  world ; 
and  to  reflect  upon  those  dangerous  tumults  wliich 
have  Iiappened  frequently  not  only  upon  oppres- 
sion, but  even  by  reason  of  malversation,  and  how 
some  monarchies  have  been  wholly  subverted  and 
chang^  into  democracies  by  the  tyranny  of  their 
princes," 

Lord  Wharton's  well-known  ballad  of  Lilliburlero  ^ 
was  occasioned  by  the  appointment  of  general  Talbot, 

•  Lilliburlero  Bind  BulleD-a-lah,areHai(l  to  have  been  the  worcU 
of  diicinctioD  used  b;  the  Iriiih  Papists  in  their  mastacrc  of  the 
Protcstnot)  in  1G4I.    See  Percy's  Rcliqucs,  ut  sup. 
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newly  created  earl  of  Tyroonnel,  to  the  government 
of  Ireland  in  1687)  on  account  of  his  being  a  papist.^ 
The  tune,  it  may  be  remembered  by  the  readers  of 
Sterne,  was  a  &vourite  rhetorical  succedaneum  with 
uncle  Toby.] 

0  Vid.  sup.  pp.  30. 32. 
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One  of  those  divine  men,  who,  like  a  chapel 
in  a  palace,,  remain  unprofaned,  while  all  the 
rest  is  tyranny,  corruption ,  and  folly.'  All  the 
traditional  accounts  of  him,  the  historians  of 
the  last  age,  and  its  best  authors,  represent 
him  as  the  most  incorrupt  lawyer,  and  the  ho- 
nestest  statesman ;  as  a  masterly  orator,  a 
genius  of  the  finest  taste,  and  as  a  patriot  of  the 
noblest  and  most  extensive  views ;  as  a  man,  who 
dispensed  blessings  by  his  life,  and  planned  them 
for  posterity.  He  was  at  once  the  model  of 
Addison,  and  the  touchstone  of  Swift :  the  one 
wrote  from  him,  the  other  for  liim.*    The 

«  ["  This  great  lawyer/'  says  Mr.  Seward,  **  to  whom  every 
Englishman  who  feels  the  blessings  of  that  constitution  of  govern- 
ment under  which  he  has  the  happiness  to  live,  owes  the  highest 
obligations  for  the  excellent  and  spirited  defences  he  made  of 
the  two  great  bulwarks  of  it,  the  limited  succession  to  the  crown, 
and  the  trial  by  jut}-,  is  splendidly  yet  justly  delineated  by  the 
spirited  pencil  of  lord  Orford."  Anccd.  vol.  ii.  p.  272.  The 
anonymous  author  of  Remarks  on  this  Catalogue  has,  on  the 
contrary,  thought  lord  Orford'j»  picture  of  Somcrs  greatly  over- 
charged, iuid  his  encomiums  much  too  lavish.    See  p.  82.] 

**  Since  this  work  was  fir^t  printed,  we  have  seen  Dr.  Swift  V 
Four  la&t  Years  of  the  Queen,"  where  is  a  character  of  lord 
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former,  however,  has  drawn  a  laboured,  but 
diffuse  and  feeble  character  of  him  in  the 


Somen  very  difierent  from  what  is  here  given,  and  from  the 
picture  drawn  of  him  in  the  dedication  to  the  Tale  of  a  Tub. 
Yety  distorted  as  the  features  are  in  this  new  history,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  find  that  party-malice  attempted  to  discolour  rather 
than  to  alter  them.  How  lovely  does  a  character  burst  forth, 
when  the  greatest  objections  to  it  are,  that  it  was  steady  to  its 
principles,  of  universal  civility,  conscious  of  an  humble  birth,  of 
no  avarice,  of  satisfied  ambition,  that  the  person  so  accused  did 
violence  to  himself  to  govern  his  passions,  and  (one  can  scarce 
repeat  seriously  such  a  charge !)  preferred  reading  and  thinking 
to  the  pleasures  of  conversation.  How  black  a  statesman  not 
to  be  fickle !  How  poor  a  philosopher,  to  master  his  passions 
wl)en  he  could  not,  eradicate  them  !  How  bad  a  man,  to  en« 
deavour  to  improve  *hi8  mind  and  understanding !  —  Can  one 
wonder  that  lord  Bolingbroke  and  Pope  always  tried  to  prevent 
Swifl  *  from  exposing  himself,  by  publishing  this  wretched  and 
ignorant  libel !  and  could  it  avoid  falling,  as  it  has,  into  im- 
mediate contempt  and  oblivion  ?  —  However,  as  the  greatest  cha- 
racters cannot  be  clear  of  all  alloy,  Swif^  might  have  known  that 
lord  Somers  was  not  entirely  justifiable  in  obtaining  some  grants 
of  crown-lands,  which,  though  in  no  proportion  to  other  gains 
in  that  reign,  it  would  have  become  him  to  resist,  not  to  coun- 
tenance by  his  example.  [N.  B.  **  One  might  as  well,"  observes 
lord  Hardwicke,  **  lay  a  heavy  charge  on  his  father's  (dr  Robert 
Walpole)  memory  for  the  grants  of  lucrative  ofiices  obtfuned  for 
his  family,  and  taking  a  pension  when  he  resigned.    Lord  Somers 


*  [It  has  been  remarked  however  thai  Swift  yielded  to  their  advice : 
so  tliat  the  piece,  being  poeChumous,  mutt  be  read  with  that  consi- 
deration in  the  author's  favour.    See  Biog*  BriU  voL  v.  p.  3755.  note 
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thousand  more  prejudices.  The  great  chan- 
cellor de  I'Hospital  seems  to  resemble  Somers 
most  in  the  dignity  of  his  soul  and  the  ele- 
gance of  his  understanding. 

The  momentous  times  in  which  he  lived, 
gave  lord  Somers  opportunities  of  displaying 
the  extent  of  his  capacity,  and  the  patriotism 
of  his  heart;  opportunities  as  little  sought  for 
the  former,  as  they  were  honestly  courted  and 
pursued  for  the  latter.  The  excellent  balance 
of  our  constitution  never  appeared  in  a  clearer 
light  than  with  relation  to  this  lord,  who, 
though  impeached  by  a  misguided  house  of 
commons,  with  all  the  intemperate  folly  that 
at  times  disgraced  the  free  states  of  Greece, 
yet  had  full  liberty  to  vindicate  his  innocence, 
and  manifest  an  integrity,  which  could  never 
have  shone  so  bright,  unless  it  had  been  ju- 
ridically aspersed.  In  our  constitution  Aris- 
tides  may  be  traduced,  clamoured  against, 
and  when  matter  is  wanting,  summary  ad- 
dresses may  be  proposed  or  voted  ^,  for  re- 
moving him  for  ever  from  the  service  of  the 
government ;  but,  happily,  the  factious  and 

•  A<  happened  in  the  case  of  lord  Soiners.  ViJe  Burnet, 
vol.  ii.  p.  £67-  [Here  probably  the  rnniout  motion  may  be 
alluded  to.    Dr.  Lort.] 
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the  envious  have  not  a  power  of  condemning 
by  a  shell,  which  many  of  them  cannot  sign. 

It  was  no  inglorious  part  of  this  great  chan- 
cellor's  Hfe,  that,  when  removed  from  the  ad- 
ministration, his  labours  were  still  dedicated 
to  the  service  of  the  government  and  of  his 
country.  In  this  situation,  above  all  the  lit- 
tle prejudices  of  a  profession,  (for  he  had  no 
profession  but  that  of  Solon  and  Lycurgus,) 
he  set  himself  to  correct  the  grievances  of  the 
law,  and  to  mend  the  vocation  he  had  adorn- 
ed. '  The  union  of  the  kingdoms  was  pro^ 
jected  too  by  him ;  and  it  was  not  to  his 
disgrace,  that  the  princess,  whose  prejudices 
he  had  conquered,  and  whose  esteem  he  had 
gained,  offered  him  up  as  one  of  the  first  sa- 
crifices on  the  altar  of  Utrecht. 

Such  deathless  monuments  of  his  abilities 
and  virtue  diminish  the  regret  we  should 
otherwise  feel,  that  though  lord  Somers  wrote 
several  pieces,  we  are  ignorant  even  of  the 
titles  of  many  of  them ;  so  little  was  fame  his 
object !    Tliis  modesty  is  mentioned  partiai- 


'  Bnniat,  vot.  ii.  p.  439.  (Of  nil  the  Ju>t  pniwgyrltii  pro- 
nouncetl  on  lonl-diBncellor  Somen,  Burite't  noble  cnloj^um  is 
one  of  hi*  Icttsn  od  ■  regicide  pearr,  niiry  be  regftrdett  among 
the  man  VBluoblc.) 

VOL.  IV.  a 
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larly  in  the  Freeholder  I  have  quoted.  What 
little  I  have  been  able  to  discover  of  his 
writings  are  these  :  — 

"  Dryden's  Satire  to  his  Muse  :"  ^ 
this,  I  think,  has  been  disputed ;  and,  indeed, 
the  gross  ribaldry  of  it  cannot  be  believed  to 
have  flowed  from  so  humane  and  polished  a 
nature  as  lord  Somers's. 

"  Translation  of  the   Epistle  of  Dido  to 


*'  Translation  of  Ariadne  to  Theseus.**  *      ■" 
"  Translation  of  Plutarch's  Life  of  Alci- 
biades."  * 

"  A  just  and  modest  Vindication  of  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  two  last  Parliaments."    1681, 
4to. 
First  written  by  Algernon  Sidney,  but  new- 

•  Printed  in  the  thiriJ  volume  of  Cogan's  edition  of  the  Minor 
Poet*. 

«  Printed  in  Tonson'e  edition.   Vide  Gen.  Diet.  vol.  ix.  p.  S83. 

t  Vide  Life  of  Lord  Somers.  A  small,  ill'written  pamphlet 
[In  s  later  Life,  published  by  Mr.  Cooksey,  his  lordship  is  swd  to 
have  been  the  author  of  the  Tale  of  a  Tub:  but  on  vague  au- 
thority. Jacob,  in  his  Poetical  Register,  remarks,  that  lord 
Somers  was  not  only  an  encourager  of  poetry,  but  a  poet  himself 
in  his  younger  years.  And  he  ta  believed  to  have  procured  a 
penuon  for  Addison,  which  enabled  him  to  prosecute  his  travels.' 
See  note  in  Young's  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  iss.] 

'  Gen.  Diet,  ubi  supra. 
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drawn  by  Somers.  Published  in  Baldwin's 
Collection  of  Pamphlets  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  second.  ^ 

«  Other  Pieces  at  that  Time," 
not  specified.  * 

**  A  Speech  at  a  Conference  on  the  word 
Abdicated."  • 
"  Another  on  the  same  Occasion." 
"  Speeches  at  the  Trial  of  Lord  Preston."^ 
"  His  Letter  to  King  William  on  the  Parti- 
tion Treaty." « 

"  His  Answer  to  his  Impeachment." 
<*  Extracts  from  two  of  his  Letters  to  Lord 
Wharton." » 


•  Burnet,  vol.  i. 

^  G«n.  Diet.  p.  S84.  I  have  met  with  a  small  piece,  said  to 
be  written  by  lord  Somen,  which  perhaps  was  one  of  the  tracts 
hinted  at  here :  it  is  entitled,  ''  The  Security  of  Englishmen's 
Lives,  or  the  IVust,  Power,  and  Duty  of  the  Grand  Juries  of 
England,  explained  according  to  the  Fundamentals  of  the  En- 
gliih  Government,"  &c.;  [printed  in  168S  and  1700,  8vo.;  and 
I  have  seen  in  a  bookseller's  catalogue  **  Lord  Somers*8  Judg- 
ment of  whole  Kingdoms  in  the  Power,  &c.  of  Kings.'*  1710,  svo. 
But  this  was  disproved  to  be  his  lordship's,  in  Eur.  Mi^.  Dec. 
1791.  His  <*  Security  of  Englishmen's  Rights"  was  republislMd 
by  Alenon.] 

0  Ibid. 

f  Lifb,  p.t6. 

•  Gen.  Diet.  p.  S86. 

•  lb.  p.  290. 
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himself  to  much  advantage  at  tlie  bar.  In  the  con- 
vention which  met  by  the  prince  of  Orange's  sum- 
mons in  Jan.  1689,  he  represented  his  nadve  city,  and 
was  one  of  the  managers  for  the  house  of  commons  at 
a  conference  with  the  house  of  lords  upon  the  word 
abdicated.  Soon  after  the  accession  of  William  and 
Mary,  he  was  appointed  solicitor-general,  and  re- 
ceived the  honour  of  knighthood.  In  April  1692  he 
was  made  attorney-general ;  and  in  March  following 
advanced  to  the  post  of  lord-keeper.  In  1697  he  was 
created  lord  Somers,  baron  of  Evesham,  mid  made 
chancellor  of  England^,  witli  a  grant  of  2100^.  per 
annum,  with  the  manors  of  Reygate  and  Howlegh  in 
Surrey.  In  1700  he  was  displaced  from  the  chancel- 
lorship, and  impeached  in  1701  of  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanours,  but  acquitted  by  his  peers.  He  then 
retired  to  a  studious  course  of  life,  and  was  chosen 
president  of  the  Royal  Society :  but  in  1 708,  he 
was  called  to  preside  at  die  privy- council,  which 
he  continued  to  do  till  1710,  when  there  was  a 
change  of  the  rainisti-y. '  Indisposition  and  infirmity 
were  the  lamented  causes  of  his  subsequent  retire- 
ment; and  after  having  tor  some  time  outlived  his 
intellectual  powers,  he  died  of  an  apoplectic  fit  in 
April  1716." 

>  Some  ofhis  partiameiilary Bpceches and  chargeitojiirieKmay 
be  leenin  a  Memoir  of  his  Lordship's  Lire,  printed  in  1716. 

»  New  Biog,  Diet.  vol.  siv.  p.  78. 

'  Mr.  Seward  has  produced  ths  following  notitiiE  of  lord 
Somers,  from  a  MS.  in  the  poiisession  of  the  lute  Dr.  Birch  ; 

"  ^ril  36. 1716,  died  John,  lord  booien.     Burnet  hath  done 
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The  following  able  character  of  lord  Somers  may 
be  added  to  these  memoranda  of  his  life : 

^^  Qeamess  of  widerstanding  was  the  distinguish- 
ing peculiarity  which  appeared  in  all  his  perform- 
ances.  Every  thing  was  easy  and  correct,  pure  and 
pn^r.  He  was  unwearied  in  the  application  of  all 
his  abilities  for  the  service  of  his  country.  As  a  wri- 
ter, he  greatly  assisted  the  cause  of  liberty  in  the  days 
of  its  utmost  peril.  As  an  advocate,  a  judge,  a  sena- 
tor, and  a  minister,  the  highest  praises  and  the  most 
grateful  remembrance  are  due  to  his  merit  He 
was  invariable  and  uniform  in  the  pursuit  of  right 
paths.  As  he  well  understood,  he  was  equally  firm  in 
adhering  to  the  interest  of  his  country  while  in  its 
service,  and  when  in  a  private  station.  To  this  uni- 
formity the  calumnies  and  reproaches  of  his  enemies 
may  be  truly  ascribed.  They  envied  him  his  supe- 
riority ;  and  as  their  vrishes  and  designs  were  fiu*  from 
being  engaged  for  the  real  welfiure  of  society,  a  man 


him  justice  in  several  places,  and  Addison  has  given  us  his  charac- 
ter in  colours  so  strong,  that  little  remaineth  to  be  added.  His 
application  and  capacity  Were  equally  great  and  unconunon.  At 
his  first  going  to  school  he  never  gave  himself  any  of  the  diveiw 
fions  of  children  of  his  age,  for  at  noon  the  book  was  never  out 
of  hand—  To  the  last  years  of  his  life  a  few  hours  of  sleq;)  suf- 
ficed :  at  waking,  a  reader  attended,  and  entertained  him  with 
the  most  valuable  authors.  Such  management  raised  him  to  the 
highest  eminency  in  hu  own  profession,  and  gave  him  a  superi- 
ority in  all  kinds  of  useful  knowledge  and  learning.'*  Anecd. 
vol.iL  p.  273. 
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so  upright  and  able  naturally  became  the  object  of 
their  hatred ;  and  they  had  too  easy  and  too  mu(^ 
credit."  " 

It  now  remmns  to  superadd  an  early  specimen  of 
his  lordship's  poetical  exercitation,  as  a  literary  curi- 
osity, and  as  better  admitting  of  abridgment  than  his 
longer  prose  productions.  It  b  ascribed  to  lord 
Somers  on  the  authority  of  lord  Orford  and  the  Ge- 
neral Dictionary,  though  the  book  whence  it  is  ex- 
tracted places  it  afler  Dryden's  version  of  the  same 
^istle,  and  only  designates  it  as  the  work  of  "  ano- 
ther hand."  The  following  are  the  concluding 
lines: 


''  Shippen,  the  libeller,  hu  pnnted  lord  Somere  in  very  diflerent 
colours  under  the  name  of  Sigtllo,  and  stigmatizes  him  ua 
A  shallow  Etatesniun,  chou^  of  mighty  fame : 
An  unjust  judge,  and  blemish  of  the  mace, 
Witness  the  baokert'  loDg-depending  case. 

Faction  Display 'd,  1703. 
See  a  pamphlet  on  the  Bankers'  Case  mentioned  at  p.B4, 
Macky,  who  seems  entitled  to  more  credence  than  Shippen,  tells 
us  "  Lord  Somers  was  believed  to  be  the  best  chancellor  that 
ever  lat  in  the  chair,  and  as  knowing  in  the  aflurs  of  foreign  courts 
as  in  the  laws  of  his  own  country."  Characters,  p.  49.  —  Garth, 
in  the  earlier  editions  of  his  Dispensary,  has  a  couplet  which 
heightens  this  pnuse.  See  Canto  II. —  Mrs.  Hannah  More  has 
observed,  that  this  consummate  statesDian  was  not  only  remail> 
able  for  a  strict  attendance  on  the  public  duties  of  reli^on,  bat 
for  maintaining;  them  with  equal  exactness  in  his  family.  Religion 
of  the  Fashionable  World,  p.  29. 
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DIDO  TO  ANEAa 

VROM  OVID.    EPIST.  VII. 

**  I  know  the  dangers  of  this  stormy  coast. 

How  many  ships  have  on  our  shelves  been  lost. 

These  winds  have  driv'n  the  floating  sea-weed  so, 

That  your  entangled  vessel  cannot  go. 

Do  not  attempt  to  put  to  sea  in  vain. 

Till  happier  gales  have  clear'd  your  way  again. 

Trust  me  to  watch  the  calming  of  the  sea, 

You  shall  not  then,  though  you  desir'd  it,  stay. 

Besides,  your  weary  seamen  rest  desire. 

And  your  torn  fleet  new  rigging  does  require. 

By  all  I  suffer,  all  I've  done  for  you. 

Some  little  respite  to  my  love  allow. 

Time  and  calm  thoughts  may  teach  me  how  to  bear 

That  loss,  which  now,  alas !  't  is  death  to  hear. 

But  you  resolve  to  force  me  to  my  grave. 

And  are  not  far  from  all  that  you  would  have. 

Your  sword  before  me,  whilst  I  write,  doth  lye. 

And  by  it,  if  I  write  in  vain,  I  die ; 

Already  stain'd  with  many  a  falling  tear. 

It  shortly  shall  another  colour  wear. 

You  never  could  an  after  present  make, 

'T  will  soon,  the  life  you  made  uneasy,  take. 

But  this  poor  breast  has  felt  your  wounds  before ; 

Slain  by  your  love,  your  steel  has  now  no  pow'r. 

Dear  guilty  sister,  do  not  you  deny 

The  last  kjpd  office  to  my  memory : 

But  do  not  on  my  funeral  marble  join 

Much-wrong'd  Sichseus'  sacred  name  with  mine:  ^ 

*  It  was  usual  to  record  the  name  of  the  husband  in  the  epi- 
taph of  his  wife ;  but  Dido  deprecates  this  memorial,  in  conse- 
quence of  her  nuptial  infidelity  to  Sichanik. 
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of  the  county  of  Leicester.  At  the  funeral  of  queeii 
Mary  he  bore  one  of  the  banners  of  England  and 
France  quarterly,  and  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne  was 
one  of  her  privy  council.  He  died  on  Jan.  31. 1719- 
20,  aged  sixty-seven,  without  surviving  issue^; 
whence  his  titles  and  part  of  his  estate  devolved  on 
Harry  Grey,  Esq.  his  cousin,  and  have  descended  to 
George-Harry,  the  present  earl  of  Stamford,  a  noble- 
man not  more  elevated  by  rank  than  dignified  by 
every  private  virtue. 

"  The  Speech  of  the  Right  Hon.  Thomas,  Earl  of 
Stamford,  Lord  Grey  of  Grooby,  &c.  at  the  General 
Qaarter  Sessions  held  for  the  County  of  Leicester  at 
Michaelmas,  1691 ;" 

was  printed  in  1692,  4to.  with  copious  historical  notes. 
The  following  is  a  extract  from  the  Speech  * : 

"  There  is  a  sort  of  men  amongst  us,  who  by  the 
cunning  insinualJons  of  some  disaffected  persons,  are 
prevailed  upon  to  believe  that  every  species  of  gi> 
vemment  is  of  divine  right;  but  I  must  needs  tell 
liem,  that  to  me  it  seems  contradictory  to  the  nature, 
as  well  as  destructive  to  the  very  end  and  being  of  go- 
vernment. For  if  we  consider  that  we  are  all  equal 
by  the  state  of  nature,  and  by  that  there  can  be  no  su- 
periority or  subordination  one  above  anoUier,  there 
can  be  nothing  more  rational  than  that  creatures  of 

*  CoUins'a  Peerage,  vol.  iii, 

'  The  earl  of  Sininford  "  doth  not  want  senBc,"  sailh  Macky, 
"  but  by  reason  ofa  defect  in  hie  speech  wants  elocution.  He  is 
a  very  honcet  man  himself,  but  very  suspicious  of  any  body  that 
i»  not  of  hilt  party,  for  which  he  i»  very  zealous  "    Ut  nip.  p.  73. 
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the  same  q)ecies  and  rank  promiscuously  bom  to  all 
the  same  advantages  of  nature  and  the  use  of  the  same 
fiicultiesy  should  also  be  equal  one  amongst  another, 
and  were  it  not  for  the  corruption  and  viciousness  of 
degenerate  men,  there  would  be  no  need  of  any  other 
state ;  for  every  one  in  that  state  is  both  judge  and 
executioner  of  the  law  of  nature,  which  is  to  punish 
according  to  the  offence  committed.  But  men  being 
partial  to  themselves,  passion  and  revenge  is  very 
apt  to  carry  them  too  far  in  their  own  cases,  as  well  as 
negligence  and  unconcemedness  is  apt  to  make  them 
too  remiss  in  other  men's. 

"  This  made  every  one  willing  to  give  up  his  single 
power  of  rule  to  one  or  more,  as  they  thought  most 
fit  and  convenient  for  the  publick  good :  and  he  or 
they  to  govern  by  such  rules  as  the  community,  or 
those  authorized  by  them  to  that  purpose,  should  agree 
on,  with  intention  in  every  one  the  better  to  preserve 
himself,  his  liberty,  and  his  property,  but  not  as  those 
persons  would  have  it  who  flatter  monarchs  in  au- 
thority ^  *  that  they  may  do  what  they  please,  be- 
*  cause  they  have  power  to  do  more  than  others :'  as 
if  rational  creatures  can  be  supposed,  when  fi'ee,  to 
put  themselves  into  subjection  to  another  for  their  own 

0  The  lord  chancellor  Bacon^  among  many  other  excellent 
couniels  to  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  wisely  cautioned  him  in 
these  words:  —  *  In  respect  of  the  king  your  master,  you  must 
be  wary  that  you  give  him  true  information :  and  if  the  matter 
concern  him  in  his  government,  that  you  do  not  flatter  him. 
If  you  do,  you  are  as  great  a  traitor  in  the  court  of  Heaven,  as  he 
that  draws  his  sword  against  him.**    Cabala,  p.  41. 
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hBtnif  wUA  wcf€  to  pot  themseiTes  in  a  worse  oon- 
S&m  than  m  the  itete  of  nature,  wherem  they  bad 
libertT  to  defaod  their  lives  and  properties  airainst  the 
ZL.  or  dl  nuoddid;  wheZ^v^^ 
sdyesi^  to  theabscdute^arintrarypower  of  anyman, 
they  at  the  same  time  disann  themselves  and  arm  him, 
to  make  intuit  prey  of  them  he  pleaseth,  whenever  he 
hath  a  mind  to  it*^ 
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ANNE, 
COUNTESS  OF  WINCHELSEA, 

An  esteemed  poetess,  is  recorded,  with  some 
of  her  poems,  in  the  General  Dictionary. 
Her 

**  Poem  on  the  Spleen*' 
was  printed  in  Gildon's  Miscellany,  I7OI ,  8vo. 
Rowe  addressed  one^  to  her  on  the  sight  of  it. 
—Her 

«  Poems'* 
were  printed  at  London,  1713*  8va ;  with  a 
tragedy  never  acted,  called 

"  Aristomenes ;  or.  The  Royal  Shepherd." ' 
A  copy  of  her  verses  to  Mr.  Pope  is  printed 
before  the  old  edition  of  his  works ;  and  two 
others  of  his  and  hers  are  in  the  General  Dic- 
tionary. —  Another  little  poem  in  Prior's  Post- 

<  [Entitled,  **  An  Epistle  to  Flavia,  on  the  sight  of  two  Pin- 
daric Odei  on  the  Spleen  and  Vanity,  written  by  a  Lady  to  her 
Fricnd.'T 

'  In  the  miscellany,  vol.  ii.  called  **  Buckin^am's  Works,"  I 
find  a  very  silly  poem  ascribed  to  a  lady  Sandwich.  This  should  be 
'  the  lady  lately  deceased  at  Paris,  daughter  of  the  celebrated  earl 
of  Rochester;  but  she  inherited  too  much  wit  to  have  written  so 
ill.  [The  poem  here  referred  to  by  lord  Orford  ndther  Mr. 
Reed  nor  royielf  have  been  able  to  find.] 
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humous  works.*  She  wrote  too,  "An  Epi- 
logue to  Jane  Shore  ;"  "  To  the  Countess  sf 
Hertford,"  with  her  Poems ;  "  The  Prodigy, 
a  Poem,"  written  at  Tunbridge,  1706.  A 
great  number  of  Her  poems  are  said  to  be  ex- 
tant in  manuscript.  ^ 


[Lady  Winchelsea  was  the  daughter  of  sir  William 
Kingsmill,  of  Sidmonton,  in  the  county  of  South- 
ampton. She  was  moid  of  honour  to  the  duchess  of 
York,  and  married  the  hon.  Heneage  Finch  %  second 
son  of  Heneage^  earl  of  Winchelsea ;  to  which  title  he 
succeeded,  upon  the  deatli  of  his  nephew  Charles. 
She  died  without  issue,  Aug.  5.  1720.^ 

Her  ladyship's  effusions,  consisting  chiefly  of  fables 
and  occasional  verses,  were  published  under  the 
title  of 

"  Miscellany  Poems  on  se\'eral  Occasions,  written 
by  a  Lady."    Lond.  1713,  8vo.* 


*  Vol.  i.  p.  20.  See  alM  Cibbcr's  Lives,  vol.iii.  p.  S£S.,  slid 
Kognphium  FKraineum,  vol.ii. 

i  Gen.  Diet.  vol. X.    Bollan],  p.i31. 

*  One  of  Dean  Swift's  most  happy  and  besutifiil  efl\is)om  U 
addrasset)  to  tbe  hon.  Mrs,  Finch,  under  her  poetic  name  ol' 
Ardelia.     See  Sharpe'9  Cabinet  Poets,  port  51.  p.  58. 

'  NcwDiog.Dict.  vol.xv.  p.  :il4. 

'  A  selection  from  Ihete  ww  printed  among  "  PoeoiB  by  the 
luoit  eminent  Ladtet  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,"  in  ?  vola. 
ITT3,  and  afterwards. 
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The  following  is  as  pleasing  a  specimen  as  the  vo- 
lume produced : 

"  LIFE'S  PROGRESS- 

"  How  gayly  is  at  first  begun 

Our  life's  uncertain  race ! 
Whilst  yet  that  sprightly  morning-sun, 
With  which  we  just  set  out  to  run^ 

Enlightens  all  the  place. 

**  How  smiling  the  world's  prospect  lies, 

How  tempting  to  go  through  ! 
Not  Canaan,  to  the  prophet's  eyes. 
From  Pisgah,  with  a  sweet  surprise. 

Did  more  inviting  shew. 

''  How  soil  the  first  ideas  prove 

Which  wander  through  our  minds ! 
How  full  the  joys,  how  free  the  love 
Which  does  that  early  season  move. 
As  flow'rs  the  western  winds ! 

**  Our  sighs  are  then  but  vernal  air, 

But  April-drops  our  tears. 
Which  swiftly  passing,  all  grows  fair, 
Whilst  beauty  compensates  our  care. 

And  youth  each  vapour  clears. 

**  But,  oh !  too  soon,  alas !  we  climb. 

Scarce  feeling  we  ascend, 
llie  gently-rising  hill  of  Time, 
From  whence  with  grief  we  see  that  prime, 

And  all  its  sweetness  end. 

VOL.  IV.  H 
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^'  The  die  now  cast,  our  station  known. 

Fond  expectation  past ; 
The  thorns  which  former  days  had  sown, 
To  crops  of  late  repentance  grown, 

Through  which  we  toil  at  last. 

'*  Whilst  ev'ry  care 's  a  driving  harm. 

That  helps  to  bear  us  down ; 
Which  fhded  smiles  no  more  can  diannt 
But  ev'ry  tear  's  a  winter  storm, 

And  ev'ry  look 's  a  frown !"  ., 

Lady  Winchdsea  is  principaDy  known  as  a  poet* 
ess  from  her  moral  apologue  of  ^^  The  Atheist  and 
Acorn,"  which,  with  a  "  Nocturnal  Reverie,**  was 
printed  in  Ritson's  English  Anthology,  vol.  iL 

Her  ladyship  obtained  tlie  good  will  of  Pope,  who 
addressed  a  copy  of  verses  to  her,  which  drew  forth 
an  elegant  replication,  printed  in  Cibber^s  Lives  of 
the  poets,  vol.  iiL     See  also  Duncombe's  Feminead» 
in  Bell's  Fugitive  Poetry,  voL  iv.  p.  6.] 


John  S]H[Eft''Fn]ELB, 

liVXJE.  OF   BUf-KaNGHAMSHlRE. 
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JOHN  SHEFFIELD, 

DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

The  life  of  this  peer  takes  up  fourteen  pages 
and  a  half  in  folio  in  the  General  Dictionary, 
where  it  has  little  pretensions  to  occupy  a 
couple.  But  his  pious  relict'  was  always  pur- 
chasing places  for  him,  herself,  arid  their  son, 
in  every  suburb  of  the  temple  of  fame,  —  a 
tenure,  against  which,  of  all  others,  quo-war- 
rantos  are  sure  to  take  place.  The  author  of 
the  article  in  the  Dictionary  calls  the  duke 
'*  one  of  the  most  beautiful  prose- writers  and 
greatest  poets  of  this  age ;"  which  is  also,  he 
says,  proved  by  the  finest  writei*s,  his  cotem* 
poraries  —  certificates,  that  have  little  weight, 
where  the  merit  is  not  proved  by  the  author's 
own  works. '^     It  is  certain  that  his  grace's 

*-  iCntharino,  n  natural  daughter  of  James  the  second.  This 
lady  tifipHcil  to  Pope  to  draw  hcsr  hiubandN  cimractcr,  which  he 
declined ;  hut  he  compoiiod,  proliahly  at  her  solicitation,  u  very 
fine  epitaph  for  her  son.  S«»e  WnrhurtonN  odif.  of  Pope,  vol.  vi. 
p. 'J'J.'T,  and  vol.ix.  p.  107. | 

^  [Dunton  says  he  had  n  piercin<r  wit,  a  t|uick  apprehension 
an  unerrini;  judi:mcnt ;   that   he  understood  critically  the  deli- 
cacies ofixietry,  and  was  as  sreat  a  jnd«;e  as  a  patron  of  learning. 
Life  and  Erron,  p.  422.J 
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compositions  in  prose  have  nothing  extraor- 
dinary  in  them;  his  poetry  is  most  indifferent, 
and  the  greatest  part  of  both  is  already  fallen 
into  total  neglect.  It  is  said  that  he  wrote  in 
hopes  of  being  confounded  with  his  prede- 
cessor in  the  title  j  but  he  would  more  easily 
have  been  mistaken  with  the  other  Bucking- 
ham, if  he  liad  never  written  at  all.  He  was 
descended  from  lord  Sheffield,  the  author 
mentioned  above',  had  a  great  deal  of  bravery, 
and  understood  a  court.  Queen  Anne,  who 
undoubtedly  had  no  turn  to  gallantry,  yet  so 
far  resembled  her  predecessor  Elizabeth,  as 
not  to  dislike  a  little  homage  to  her  person. 
This  duke  was  immediately  rewarded  on  her 
accession,  for  having  made  love  to  her  before 
her  marriage.  Though  attached  to  the  House 
of  Stuart  and  their  principles,  he  maintained 
a  dignity  of  honour  in  some  points,  independ- 
ent of  all  connexions;  for  he  ridiculed''  king 
Jamcs*s  religion,  though  he  attended  him  to 
his  chapel ;  and  warmly  took  the  part  of  the 
Catalans  against  the  Tory  ministry,  whom  he 
had  helped  to  introduce  to  the  queen.     His 
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works  are  published  in  two  large  •  volumes, 
4to/  In  Prior's  posthumous  works*  is  a  little 
poem  to  Mrs.  Manley  on  her  first  play,  not 
printed  with  the  rest  of  the  duke's  compo- 
sitions. 


[John  Sheffield,  son  of  Edmund,  earl  of  Mulgrave, 
was  born  about  1650.  Having  the  misfortune  to  lose 
his  father  before  he  was  ten  years  old,  and  his  mother 

<  [And  in  two  vob.  8vo.  1729  and  1740.  'Mn  the  quarto 
edition,"  says  Mr.  Seward,  **  there  is  an  unfinished  relation  of 
the  revolution  in  1688,  which  contains  some  particulars  very 
curious  as  far  as  they  go.  His  grace  was  one  of  the  last  noble- 
men that  quitted  his  old  master  James  the  second,  and  replied 
very  nobly  to  king  William,  who  asked  him  how  he  would  have 
behaved  if  he  had  been  made  privy  to  the  design  of  bringing  in 
the  prince  of  Orange  ?  '  Sir,  I  should  have  discovered  it  to  the 
king  whom  I  then  served.'  —  *  I  should  not  then  have  blamed 
you ;'  was  the  honourable  answer  of  William."  Anecd.  vol.  ii. 
p.  216.] 

7  [This  splendid  edition  was  published  in  1725,  and  thus  in" 
scribed :  "  To  the  memory  of  John  Sheffield,  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, these  his  more  lasting  remains  (the  monument  of  his  mind, 
and  more  perfect  image  of  himselO  are  here  collected  by  the 
direction  of  Catharine  his  duchcsse :  desirous  that  his  ashes  may 
be  honoured,  and  his  fame  and  merit  committed  to  the  test  of 
time,  truth,  and  posterity."  The  first  volume  contains  his  grace's 
poetical  performances ;  the  second,  his  prose  essays.] 

8  Vol.i.  p.  150. 
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soon  marrjing  again,  he  was  put  into  the  liands  of  a 
tutor,  with  whom  lie  was  so  little  satislied,  that  he 
got  rid  of  bini  iii  a  short  time,  and  resolved  to  educate 
himself.  Such  a  purpose,  observes  Dr.  Johnson  ^, 
formed  at  such  an  age,  and  successfully  prosecuted, 
delights  as  it  is  strange,  and  instructs  as  it  is  real. 
His  literary  acquisitions  are  the  more  wonderful,  as 
those  years  in  which  they  are  commonly  made  were 
spent  by  him  in  the  tumult  of  a  military  life,  or  the 
gaiety  of  a  court.  ^  In  1665,  when  war  was  declared 
against  the  Dutch,  he  went  on  board  the  ship  in 
which  prince  Rupert  sailed;  and  volunteered  his  ser- 
vices a  second  time  on  a  similar  occasion,  in  1672, 
when  his  zeal  was  rewarded  by  an  appointment  to 
the  command  of  the  best  second-rate  ship  in  the  navy. 
He  afterwards  raised  a  regiment  of  foot,  luid  com- 
majided  it  as  colonel.  He  was  made  a  gentleman  of 
the  bedchamber,  and  had  the  promise  of  a  garter, 
which  he  obtained  in  his  twenty-fifth  year.  He  after- 
wards made  a  campaign  in  the  French  service,  under 
Turenne.  Being  opposed  by  the  duke  of  Monmouth 
in  his  pretensions  to  the  first  troop  of  horse-guards, 
he  in  return  made  Monmouth  suspected  by  the  duke 
of  York:  and  when  Monmouth  fell  into  disgrace,  he 
obtained  the  lieutenancy  of  Yorkshire  and  the  go- 
vernment of  Hull.     Coming  very  young  to  the  pos- 


I* 


■>  LivL-i  uf  the  Pocia,  vol.  ii.  p.  429. 

''  At  the  iigc  of  eighteen  he  received  a  summotit^  to  parlw- 
tncnt,  which  the  carl  of  Nortliuniberlanil  censured  lu  at  least 
itidMent,  and  his  abjection  was  allawed. 
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session  of  a  plentiful  fortune,  says  Dr.  Anderson  ^, 
and  in  an  age  when  pleasure  was  more  in  fashion 
than  business,  he  prosecuted  his  studies  amid  the 
allurements  of  dissipation,  and  in  making  his  way  to 
military  hcmours  and  civil  employments,  was  never 
wholly  negligent  of  literature,  but  at  least  cultivated 
poetry ;  in  which  he  must  have  been  early  considered 
as  a  critic,  if  it  be  true,  which  is  reported,  that  his 
recommendation  advanced  Dryden  to  the  laurel.  At 
die  accession  of  James  the  second,  with  whom  he 
lived  in  great  familiarity,  he  was  admitted  into  the 
privy-council,  and  made  lord-chamberlain.  Though 
he  was  in  some  respects  a  man  of  honour,  he  was 
"  apt  to  comply  with  any  thing  that  he  thought  might 
be  acceptable."  In  the  revoltuion  he  acquiesced, 
though  he  did  not  promote  it.  When  the  crown  was 
settled  upon  William  and  Mary,  he  voted  for  the 
conjunctive  sovereignty :  this  vote  gratified  king  Wil- 
liam ;  yet  either  by  the  king's  distrust,  or  his  own 
discontent,  he  lived  some  years  without  fovor.  But 
hi  1694  he  was  made  marquis  of  Normanby,  and 
soon  after  obtained  a  pension  of  3000/.  When  Anne 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  he  was  made  lord-privy-seal, 
duke  of  Normanby,  and  then  of  Buckinghamshire. 
Soon  after,  becoming  jealous  of  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough, he  resigned  the  seals,  and  retiring  from 
business,  built  that  house  *  in  St  James's  Park  which 

^  Brit.  Poets,  vol.vii.  p.  341. 

*  Diflfercnt  views  are  given  of  it  in  the  duke's  works,  vol  ii. 
When  rebuilt,  the  duke  is  said  to  have  sighed  for  the  old  house. 
Sec  Warton's  Pope. 
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is  now  the  queen's,  upon  ground  granted  by  the 
crown.  On  the  succession  of  George  the  first  he 
became  a  constant  opponent  of  the  court,  and  having 
no  public  em))loy,  is  supposed  to  liave  aniused  liim- 
scU'  with  writing  bis  two  tragedies,  "  Julius  C^sar," 
and  "  Marcus  Brutus."*  lie  died  Feb.  2t,  1721, 
and  was  burled  in  Westminster- Abbey,  wliere  a  mo- 
nument is  placed  to  his  memory,  with  an  epitaph 
written  by  himself, 

His  character,  says  Dr.  Johnson,  is  not  to  be  pro- 
posed as  worthy  of  imitation.  His  religion  he  may 
be  supposed  to  liave  learned  from  Hobbes,  and  his 
morality  was  such  as  naturally  proceeds  from  loose 
opinions.  His  sentiments  witli  respect  to  women  he 
picked  up  in  the  court  of  Charles,  and  his  principles 
concerning  property  were  such  as  a  gaioing-table 
supplies.  ®  He  is  said,  however,  to  have  liad  moch 
tenderness,  and  to  have  been  very  ready  to  apologize 
for  his  violences  of  passion.  As  a  statesman,  says 
Dr.  Anderson,  he  is  characterized  by  a  steady  at- 
tachment to  Tory  principles  of  government.     As  a 

^  Botb  these  were  takea  from  Shakspeitrc's  Julius  Cicsar,  but 
with  great  allerations.    Biog.  Drain,  vol.  i.  p,  410. 

"  Mucky  thus  itev  his  liying  chnrscter  about  1T04:  "The 
duke  of  BuckinghtuDshire  i»  ■  nohlemaii  of  learning  and  good 
natural  piirtt,  but  of  tto  principles.  Vloltnt  for  ibc  high  church, 
}'et  suldoiu  goe»  to  it.  Vcrj'  proud,  insok;nt,  and  covetous,  and 
takes  all  advLintages.  Ja  pajing  his  debts,  unwilling;  and  is 
neither  eateenieJ  nor  beloved:  for  notwithstanding  bii  great  in- 
terest at  court,  it  is  certain  lie  hath  none  in  cither  house  of 
parliament,  or  in  die  countr}'.  He  is  of  a  middle  i^laturc,  of  a 
bro WD  complexion,  with  a  sour,  lofty  look."  Charactere  of  Uie 
Court  of  Great  Britain,  p.  30. 
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courtier  he  is  distinguished  by  personal  dignity, 
gracefidness,  and  good  breeding.  As  a  poet  he  has 
been  eulogized  by  Dryden,  Garth,  Prior,  Addison, 
and  Pope  ^ ;  but  this  praise  has  received  a  critical 
counterpoise  from  the  pens  of  Dr.  Johnson®,  Dr. 
Warton,  and  lord  Orford :  whence  a  writer  in  the 
New  Biog.  Diet.  ^  has  taken  occasion  to  exclaim, 
"  What  a  precarious  and  uncertain  thing  is  literary 
reputation,  and  how  miserably  may  many  an  author 
flatter  and  delude  himself  with  dreams  and  visions  of 
immortal  fame  !"  The  following  effort  of  his  grace's 
muse  has  been  chosen  more  from  admiration  of  the 
theme  than  the  poetry : 

**  ODE  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  HENRY  PURCELL.  2 

*'  Good  angels  snatch'd  him  eagerly  on  high ; 

Joyful  they  flew,  singing  and  soaring  through  the  sky, 

Teaching  his  new-fledg'd  soul  to  fly ; 

While  we,  alas !  lamenting  lie. 

7  Gay  may  be  added  to  the  eulogists  of  this  duke,  in  an  epistle 
to  Lintot,  lords  Lansdownc  and  Roscommon,  in  their  respective 
poetical  essays,  and  Bp.  Burnet  in  his  preface  to  More's  Utopia. 

s  "  Criticism  discovers  him  to  be  a  writer  that  sometimes 
glimmers,  but  rarely  shines ;  feebly  laborious,  and  at  best  but 
pretty.  To  be  great,  he  hardly  tries ;  to  be  gay,  h  hardly  in  his 
power.  His  verses  are  often  insipid,  but  his  memoirs  are  lively 
and  agreeable:  he  had  the  perspicuity  and  elegance  of  an 
historian,  bnt  not  the  fire  and  fancy  of  a  poet."  Lives  of  the 
Pbets,  ut  sup. — Dr.  Warton  places  him  in  his  fourth  class  of 
English  poets,  the  mere  versifiert ;  and  determines  that  his  repu. 
tatton  as  a  writer  was  owing  to  his  rank.    Essay  on  Pope. 

9  Vol.  xiii.  p.  567. 

«  Purcell,  one  of  the  greatest  musidans  that  England  or  any 
nation  can  boast  of,  died  in  1695,  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven. 
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He  went  musing  all  along,  i 

Composing  new  their  heav'nly  song. 
Awhile  his  skilful  notes  loud  hallelujahs  drown'J, 
But  soon  theyceas'd  their  own,  to  catch  his  pleasing  sound. 
David  himself  improv'd  the  harmony, 
David,  in  sacred  story  so  renown'd 
No  less  for  musick  than  for  poetry : 
Genius  sublime  in  eillier  art!  • 

Crown'd  with  applause  surpassing  all  desert, 

A  man  just  after  God's  own  heart ! 
If  human  cares  are  lawful  to  the  blest, 
Already  settled  in  eternal  rest; 
Needs  must  he  wish  that  Purccll  only  might 
Have  liv'd  to  set,  what  he  vouchsaf' d  to  write : 
For  sure  the  noblest  thirst  of  fame 
With  the  frail  body  never  dies, 
But  with  the  soul  ascends  the  skies, 
From  whence  at  first  it  came. 
'Tis  sure  no  little  proof  we  have 
That  part  of  us  survives  the  grave, 
And  in  our  fame  below  still  bears  a  share  ; 
Why  is  the  future  else  so  much  our  care, 
Ev'n  in  our  latest  moments  of  despair. 
And  death  despis'd  for  fame,  by  all  the  wise  ami  brave  ? 

Oh !  all  ye  blest  harmonious  choir 
Who  Pow'r  Almighty  only  love,  and  only  that  admire  ! 


His  genius  was  universal.  His  love.«ongb  ore  pathetic,  tender, 
.  and  finely  varied;  and  his  martial  songs  are  most  animating  and 
tpirited.  For  sublimity  and  grandeur  in  the  church  style,  his 
"  Te  Deiim"  and  "  Jubilate"  will  keep  thdr  rank  while  any 
taste  for  duirch-niuslc  shall  remain.  Sec  Tytler's  Dissertation 
on  the  tkottish  Music,  n,  -Jlf 
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Look  down  with  pity  from  your  peaceful  bower 
On  this  sad  isle  perplex'd, 
And  ever,  ever  vex'd 
With  anxious  care  of  trifles,  wealth,  and  power. 
In  our  rough  minds  due  reverence  infuse 
For  sweet  melodious  sounds,  and  each  harmonious  muse ! 

Music  exalts  man's  nature,  and  inspires 
High  elevated  thoughts,  or  gentle,  kind  desires/*] 
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^ 


The  writer  of  his  life  gives  the  following  iUiHtintinii 
of  his  character : 

"  This  noble  peer  liad  something  more  than  ordi- 
nary in  his  composition.  He  had  a  mind  formed  for 
greatness  and  heroick  actions  * :  his  abiUties  were  em- 
ployed for  the  good  of  mankind :  his  life  in  every  part 
of  it  was  set  off  with  modesty  and  merit :  his  heart 
was  filled  with  goodness  and  magnanimity,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  mention  his  name  without  approving 
his  actions.  In  his  religion  he  was  sincere :  he  showed 
his  abhorrence  to  persecution,  whatever  dress  or  shape 
it  appeared  in ;  and  always  acted  with  the  greatest  mo- 
deration to  those  who  had  the  unhapp'mess  to  differ 
from  him.  As  to  his  capacity  for  publick  affairs, 
Europe  will  bear  testimony  how  he  laboured  for  the 
glory  of  his  sovereign,  and  the  welfare  of  his  fellow 
subjects.  His  many  fatiguing  joumies  to  Vienna, 
Madrid,  Paris,  and  other  courts,  sufficiently  prove 
that  indolence  was  insufferable  to  him.  What  Mr. 
Prior  remarked  of  die  earl  of  Dorset  may  lie  justly 
applied  to  this  great  peer,  '  thai  so  many  ornaments 
'  and  graces  met  in  him  as  contributed  to  make  him 
'  universally  beloved  and  esteemed.' "  'ITie  biogi'apher 
adds,  from  a.  contemporary  writer,  that "  lord  Stanliope 
was  at  the  bottom  of  many  excellent  counseb  ui  which 
he  did  not  appear ;  that  he  did  offices  of  friendship 

^  Pope,  in  the  Epilogue  to  his  Satires,  spealis  of  "  Stanhope's 
noble  flume ;"  and  he  a  termed  in  Wnrhurton's  note,  "  a  noble- 
iiiuii  ol'  equal  courage,  s|)irit,  and  learning." 
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to  many  persons  who  knew  not  from  whom  they 
came ;  performed  great  services  for  his  country,  the 
glory  of  which  was  transferred  to  others ;  and  made 
it  his  endeavours  rather  to  do  wortliy  actions,  than  to 
gain  an  illustrious  character." 

His  lordship's  productions  consist  of  the  two  fol- 
lowing tracts,  the  titles  of  which  it  may  be  sufficient 
transcribe : 

'*  An  Answer  to  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners 
sent  into  Spain."     Lond.  1714-,  8vo. 

"  A  Memorial  sent  from  London  by  Earl  Stan- 
hope to  the  Abbot  Vertot  at  Paris ;  containing  tlie 
following  Questions  relating  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  Roman  Senate,  viz. : 

"  1.  What  was  the  ordinary  regular  method  of 
admission  into  the  senate  in  the  four  or  five  first  ages 
of  the  commonwealth? 

"  2.  Why,  the  senate  consisting  then  of  none  but 
patricians,  we  read  of  some  patricians  that  were  se- 
nators, while  others  were  only  private  men,  and  did 
not  partake  of  that  dignity?  and  whether  this  dis- 
tinction came  by  succession  and  primogeniture:  or 
whether  the  choice  of  the  candidates  lay  wholly  in 
the  consuls,  and  afterwards  in  the  censors  ? 

"  3.  For  what  reason,  afler  the  second  Punic  war, 
a  dictator  was  named  on  purpose  to  fill  up  the  vacan- 
cies in  the  senate ;  from  whence  one  might  infer  that 
the  Romans  had  no  common  and  regular  way  of  sup-  * 
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plying  those  Tacandes,  since  they  had  recourse  to  the 
extraordinary  power  of  a  dictator?'  Lond.  1721, 
8vo.  Vertot's  Answer  was  appended  to  Lord  Stan- 
hope's Memorial,  and  Hooke,  the  Roman  historian, 
published  Observations  on  Vertot's  Answer.] 
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EARL  COWPER, 

LSon  of  sir  William  Cowper,  bart.  was  brought  up 
to  the  study  of  the  law,  and  soon  after  being  called 
to  the  bar,  was  chosen  recorder  of  Chichester.  He 
was  king's  counsel  to  William  the  third :  soon  after 
the  accession  of  Anne  was  made  lord-keeper  of  the 
great  seal ;  and  in  1 706  created  baron  Cowper.  In 
1707  he  was  declared  lord  high-chancellor:  and  in 
1716  was  appointed  lord  high-steward  for  the  trial  of 
the  rebel  lords.  In  all  his  stations  he  acted  with  strict 
integrity,  equanimity,  and  ability;  and  died  on  the 
10th  of  Oct  1723.^ 

Ambrose  Philips  composed  a  long  ode  on  his  death, 
which  thus  speaks  of  his  incorrupt  judicial  character : 

"  He  the  robe  of  justice  wore 
Sully'd  not  as  heretofore, 

9  Dcbrett's  Peerage,  and  Collins's.  A  copious  article  of  Lord 
Cowper  was  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Towers,  in  Biog.  Brit.  vol.  iv.  The 
duke  of  Wharton  has  told  us,  that  he  came  not  to  the  seals 
without  a  great  deal  of  prejudice  from  the  Tory  party  in  general, 
among  whom  there  was  none  but  maligned  him:  but  he  had 
scarcely  presided  in  that  high  station  one  year,  before  the  scales 
became  even,  with  the  applause  of  both  parties.  True  Briton, 
No.  39. 

VOL.  IV.  I 
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When  tlie  magistrate  was  sought 

With  yearly  gifts.    Of  what  avail 

Are  guilty  hoards  ?  for  life  is  frail ; 

And  we  are  judg'd  where  favour  is  not  bought." ^ 

Collins  explains  this  poetic  encomium  by  inform- 
ing us,  that  earl  Cowper  was  the  first  who  refused  the 
new-year's  gifts  which  former  lord  chancellors  received 
from  the  counsel,  thinking  it  a  custom  which  tended 
to  corruption ;  and  his  example  has  been  followed  by 
all  his  successors  in  that  high  station.  Mr.  Seward 
relates,  that  when  it  was  requisite  for  Richard  Crom- 
well to  appear  in  Westminster-Hall,  respecting  the 
manor  of  Horsley,  the  humane  lord  chancellor  Cowper 
ordered  a  chair  for  him  in  court,  and  desired  him  to 
•  keep  on  his  hat  * :  and  Mr.  Hayley  observes,  "  that 
knowledge,  eloquence,  and  political  importance,  con- 
spired to  aggrandize  the  man  who  added  the  name  of 
Cowper  to  the  list  of  English  nobility."  * 

Earl  Cowper  was  pointed  out,  though  not  particu- 
larized as  a  noble  author  by  lord  Orford^,  for  his 
speeches;  and  for  having  written  a  reply  to  lord  Bo- 
lingbroke's  Letter  to  the  Examiner,  entitled, 

<<  A  Letter  to  Isaac  Bickersta£P,  Esq.  occasioned  by 
the  Letter  to  the  Examiner."  1710. 

9  Two  metrical  tributes  to  Chancellor  Cowper  may  be  found 
in  the  poems  of  Hughes. 
^  Anecdotes,  vol.  i.  p.  370. 
&  Introductory  Letter  to  the  Life  of  Cowper. 
^  See  article  of  Viscount  Bolingbroke. 
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This  acute  and  polished  production  was  printed  in 
lord  Soraers's  Tracts,  4th  collect,  vol.  iv. ;  but  its 
length  precludes  more  llian  an  extract  complimentary 
to  sir  Richard  Steele ; 

"  I  am  not  opt  to  judge  too  fondly  of  men  by  their 
first  appearance :  else,  as  the  writer  of  tlie  Letter  to 
the  Examiner  has  treated  that  author,  I  might  have 
been  tempted  long  since,  and  when  I  had  seen  little 
more  than  the  Introduction  to  your  Tatlers,  to  com- 
pliment you  on  your  abilities. 

'*  I  own  that  from  your  setting  out  I  hop'd  for  great 
benefit  to  tlie  public  from  your  lucubrations ;  but  be- 
fore you  had  passed  a  reasonable  time  of  probation, 
one  could  not  absolutely  assure  one's  selfi  that  you 
would  make  a  right  use  of  tliat  excellent  genius  which 
Heaven  haa  ^ven  you.  Wit  ha<l  so  long  and  so  ge- 
nerally been  made  to  serve  the  vilest  purposes,  on  pre- 
tence its  end  is  to  please,  that  the  plainest  truth  in 
nature,  namely,  that  honesty  and  pleasure  are  inse- 
parable, seem'd  irrecoverably  sunk  into  oblivion,  till 
you  undertook  to  bring  it  up  again  into  clear  day, 
not  by  argument  but  example,  by  numerous  sketches 
and  some  finish 'd  pieces  drawn  with  irresistible  strength 
and  beauty. 

"  As  you  disclos'd  your  design  by  degrees,  you  had 
my  esteem  in  proportion ;  and  you  will  allow  me  to 
say,  you  had  it  not  intire,  till  in  the  course  of  your 
papers  I  had  observed  that  as  you  could  discern  and 
describe,  much  better  than  ourDrydens  and  Lestranges, 
I  S 
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the  true  springs  of  private  and  domestic  happiness  ; 
you  had  likewise  so  much  more  generosity  of  spirit 
and  benevolence  for  mankind  than  they,  as  to  insi- 
nuate gradually  into  the  public,  — that  as  acting  with 
all  the  noble  simplicity  of  nature  and  common  reason 
carries  a  man  with  ease  and  honour  through  all  the 
scenes  and  offices  of  ordinary  life;  so  the  same  prin- 
ciples which  in  friendship,  love,  and  common  con- 
verse and  society,  go  to  the  composition  of  the  person 
whom  both  sexes  agree  to  call  by  the  good-natured 
name  of  *  the  generous,  honest  Man,'  must  necessarily 
contribute  to  the  forming  of  the  best  servants  of  a 
prince,  and  the  truest  patriots.  But  as  in  doing 
this,  you  took  a  proper  season  to  expose  some  of 
those  brutish  notions  of  government,  and  viie  arts  of 
wretched  pretenders  to  politics,  which  are  the  bane  of 
national  felicity ;  you  have  provok'd  your  adversaries 
(while  I  was  studying  a  compliment  of  thanks  to  you) 
to  give  you  so  high  im  encomium,  that 't  is  impossible 
for  me,  with  all  the  affection  and  veneration  I  have 
for  you,  to  go  beyond  them.  The  writer  of  the  Letter 
to  the  Examiner  comparing  you  to  Cato  the  censor, 
and  forgetting  {as  men  of  his  vivacity  of  imagination 
may  be  allow'd  to  do,  without  bringing  Uieir  reading 
in  question)  that  there  were  ftpo  Catos,  applies  to  you 
Lucan's  fam'd  saying  of  the  last : 

'  Victrix  causa  diis  pJacuit,  sed  victa  Catoni ; 

'  that  however  Providence  dispos'd  of  events,  he  ad- 
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*  her'd  to  the  just,  tho'  vanquished  cause.'  And  the 
Examiner  pursuing  the  same  thought,  reminds  you  by 
tt  sneering  application  of  some  words  of  Virgil, 


tua  coelo 


*  Prsecipitant,  suadentque  cadentia  sidcra  somnos ; 

^  that  you  have  chosen  a  time  to  declare  your  senti- 

*  ments,  when  tlie  patrons  of  both  them  and  you  are 

*  removing  from  court' 

*^  Thus,  Sir,  I  have  staid  till  nothing  is  left  me  but 
only  to  congratulate  you  on  the  very  great  honour  they 
have  done  you :  and  to  confess  the  truth,  I  am  glad  I 
can  so  easily  acquit  myself  of  the  most  troublesome 
part  of  a  visit,  salutes  and  compliments."] 
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The  history  of  this  lord  is  too  fresh  in  every 
body's  memory  to  make  it  requisite  to  expa- 
tiate upon  his  character.  What  blemishes  it 
had,  have  been  so  severely  censured  by  the 
associate  ^  of  his  councils  and  politics^  that  a 
more  distant  observer  has  no  pretence  to  en- 
large on  them.  Besides,  as  the  public  conduct 
of  this  earl  (to  which  alone  I  know  any  ob* 
jections,)  was  called  to  such  strict  account  by 
persons  of  my  name,  it  would  be  an  ungrateful 
task  in  me  to  renew  any  disturbance  to  his 
ashes.  ^  He  is  only  mentioned  here  as  author 
of  the  following  tracts : 

"  An  Essay  upon  Public  Credit,  by  Robert 
Harley,  Esq."     1710.** 

**  An  Essay  upon  Loans ;  by  the  Author  of 
the  Essay  on  Public  Credit."  * 

*  Lord  Bolingbroke. 

3  [Sir  Egerton  Brydges  considered  the  carl  of  Oxford  as  much 
too  great  a  man,  on  many  accounts,  to  be  thus  slightly  got  rid  of.] 

*  Somers's  Tracts,  vol.ii.  p.  1. 
»  lb.  p.  10. 
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"  A  Vindication  of  the  Rights  of  the  Com- 
mons of  England  ;'* 

said  to  be  by  him,  but  signed  Humphry  Mack- 
worth.  • 


[Robert  Harley,  esq.  son  of  sir  Edward  Harley, 
knt  was  born  near  Covent-Garden,  London,  Dec.  5. 
1661,  and  educated  at  Shilton,  near  Burford,  Oxford- 
shire. He  was  first  chosen  member  of  parliament 
for  Tregony,  and  afterwards  for  Radnor.  He  became 
speaker  of  the  house  of  commons  in  1701,  which 
dignity  he  held  during  three  successive  parliaments.  ^ 
In  April  1704  he  was  sworn  of  the  privy-council, 
and  in  May  following  one  of  the  principal  secretaries 
of  state  to  queen  Anne.     In  1710  he  was  constituted 

^  Somen's  Tracts,  second  coll.  voLiv.  p.  313. 
7  Macky  thus  wrote  of  him  while  he  was  Speaker :  "  No  man 
understands  more  the  management  of  the  chair,  to  the  advantage 
of  his  party,  nor  knows  better  all  the  tricks  of  the  house.  He  is 
skilled  in  most  things,  and  very  eloquent :  is  a  very  useful  man, 
and  for  that  reason  b  well  with  the  ministry."    Char.  p.  1 16. 

John  Philips,  the  successful  imitator  of  Milton,  inscribed  his 
poem  of  Blenheim  to  Mr.  Harley  in  1705,  and  thus  elegantly 
addressed  him : 

•*  May  the  verse  detain  awhile 

Thy  ear,  O  Harley !  though  thy  country's  weal 
Depends  on  thee ;  though  mighty  Anne  requires 
Thy  hourly  counsels,  since  with  every  art 
Thyself  adom'd,  the  mean  essays  of  youth 
Thou  wilt  not  dump,  but  guide,  wherever  found. 
The  willing  genius  to  the  Muses'  scat." 

I  4 
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a  commissioner  of  the  treasury,  and  chancellor  and 
under-treasurer  of  the  exchequer.  In  March  1711 
he  received  a  stab  with  a  penknife  from  Antoine  de 
Guiscard,  a  French  refugee,  while  under  examination 
of  the  privy-council.  ®  On  his  recovery  ^  he  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  peerage  by  the  stile  and  titles  of  baron 
Harley,  earl  of  Oxford  and  earl  Mortimer  ^,  and  ap- 

B  Guiscard  had  been  an  abbot  in  France,  but  committed  of- 
fences which  obliged  him  to  fly  his  country.  He  afterwards,  to 
make  his  peace  at  home,  became  a  spy  in  the  English  court ;  was 
discovered,  and  taken  before  the  privy-council,  where  in  a  fit  of 
rage  and  despair  he  attempted  to  murder  Mr.  Harley.  He  was 
immediately  secured,  and  died  in  Newgate  a  few  days  after  from 
some  wounds  he  received  in  the  scuffle.  Prior  addressed  a  poem 
to  his  patron  on  this  occasion,  in  which  he  states, 

"  While  the  fierce  monk  does  at  his  trial  stand. 
He  chews  revenge,  abjuring  his  ofience ; 

Guile  in  his  tongue,  and  murder  in  his  hand. 
He  stabs  his  judge  to  prove  his  innocence.*' 

On  this  occasion.  Dean  Swift  addressed  the  following  lines  to 
Dr.  Arbuthnot : 

^  On  Britain  Europe's  safety  lies, 
Britain  is  lost,  if  Harley  dies ; 
Harley  depends  upon  your  skill, 
Think  what  you  save,  or  what  you  kill." 

0  The  congratulations  of  the  house  of  commons  on  this  oc- 
casion may  be  seen  in  Collins's  Hist.  Collect,  p.  209. 

*  Bolingbroke  is  reported  never  to  have  forgiven  Harley  for 
taking  the  title  of  Oxford,  (from  which  ancient  earldom  he  was 
descended)  and  for  taking  an  earldom  to  himself,  and  allowing 
only  a  viscounty  to  his  competitor,  who  was  conscious  of  superior 
abilides  as  well  as  of  higher  birth. 
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pointed  lord  high-treasurer  of  Great  Britain.  In 
1712  he  was  elected  a  knight  companion  of  the  order 
of  the  garter,  and  installed  at  Windsor  the  year  fol- 
lowing. After  the  death  of  queen  Anne  his  lordship's 
career  of  greatness  received  a  check,  and  he  was  im- 
peached by  the  house  of  commons,  on  June  10. 
1715,  of  high-treason,  and  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanours. On  July  16.  he  was  committed  to  the 
Tower  by  the  house  of  lords,  where  he  suffered  a 
severe  confinement  till  July  1.  1717,  when,  after  a 
public  trial,  he  was  unanimously  acquitted  by  his  peers. 
After  his  lordship's  decease,  on  May  21.  1724,  a 
splendid  character  was  given  of  him,  which  may  be 
seen  in  Collins's  Peerage  ^ ;  and  Pope  has  embalmed 
his  memory  with  never-dying  verse,  in  a  dedicatory 
epistle  to  Pamell's  poems,  (the  finest  of  all  Pope's 
verses,)  which  were  published  after  lord  Oxford's  im- 
prisonment in  the  Tower  and  his  subsequent  retreat 
into  the  country,  —  where  he  was 

"  Pleas'd  to  escape  from  flattery  to  wit  :** 

yet  in  vain,  said  the  "  poet  of  reason,"  and  we  may 
add,  of  passion  too ; 

**  In  vain  to  desarts  thy  retreat  is  made ; 
The  Muse  attends  thee  to  thy  silent  shade : 
'T  is  hers,  the  brave  man's  latest  steps  to  trace, 
Rejudge  his  acts,  and  dignify  disgrace. 
When  Interest  calls  off  all  her  sneaking  train, 
And  all  the'  oblig'd  desert,  and  all  the  vain ; 

^  Vol.iv.  p.  263.;  also  in  Hibt.  Coll.  p.  212. 
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Slie  waits,  or  to  the  ecaffold,  or  the  cell, 
When  the  last  lingering  friend  has  bid  farewell ! 
Ev'n  now,  she  shades  thy  evening-walk  with  bays, 
(No  hireling  she,  no  prostitute  to  praise,) 
Ev'n  now,  observant  of  the  parting  ray, 
Eyes  the  calm  sunset  of  thy  various  day, 
Through  fortune's  cloud  one  truly  great  can  see. 
Nor  fears  to  tell,  that  Mortimer  is  he." 

From  such  a  picture  of  this  peer,  we  naturally  in- 
fer that  he  was  a  very  great  as  well  as  good  man  ■* : 
yet  he  has  been  represented  by  others  as  very  remote 
from  either  goodness  or  greatness ;  and  particularly  by 
lord  Bolingbroke  in  his  letter  to  sir  William  WintUiam, 
where  the  portrait  given  of  him  is  not  oidy  mean  but 
odious,  "  It  may  therefore  be  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  lord  Oxford  had  his  alloy  of  infirmities,  notwith- 
stajiding  the  fine  things  said  for  him ;  and  it  is  equally 
reasonable  not  to  believe  all  that  a  rival  minister  has 
said  against  him,  especially  after  they  Iiad  disagreed. " 

*  Swift,  when  he  gave  appellations  to  his  acquaintance  which 
might  convey  a  contrary  clue  to  their  characters,  called  lord  Ox- 
ford the  Dragon,  in  compliment  to  his  niildneas  and  urbanicy.  See 
letters  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot  and  others. 

'  BoIingbrake'B  character  of  him,  says  sir  E.  Brydges,  docs  nut 
deserve  a  moment's  attention.  Me  was  not  certainly  a  man  of 
first-rate  talenis,BndhewastoofoadoriineGSei  hut  he  had  many 
good,  nnd  some  great  i|ualities.  Bolingbroke's  genius  was  too 
ascendant  for  him;  but  Oxford  had  much  the  advantage  as  to 
heart  and  principle. 

0  My  learned  friend  Mr.  Dunster,  in  his  wcll-illustraied  edi- 
tion of  Philips's  Cider,  has  pointed  out  bishop  Burnet's  history  us 
corroborative  of  lord  Bolingbrokc's  sentiments;  but  candidly 
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He  appears  to  have  been  a  great  encourager  of  liter- 
ature^; and  the  greatest  collector  in  his  time  of  all 
curious  books  in  print  or  manuscript,  especially  those 
concerning  the  history  of  his  own  country.  He  was 
also  a  person  of  taste  and  learning ;  under  which  char 
racter  we  find  a  proposal  addressed  to  him,  by  Swift, 
for  correcting,  improving,  and  ascertaining  the  Eng« 
lish  tongue.  ^ 

Various  letters  by  lord  Oxford  are  preserved  among 
the  Harleian  MSS. ;  and  a  few  jocular  verses  in  the 
correspondence  between  the  dean  of  St.  Patrick  and 
his  friends.  ^ 


adds,  that  "  perhaps  equal  allowance  should  be  made  for  tha 
compliments  of  poets,  the  political  quarrels  of  statesmen^  and  the 
violence  of  party-writers."    P.  75. 

7  In  sir  Simon  Harcourt's  gratulatory  speech  to  lord  Oxford 
when  appointed  lord-treasurer,  he  says,  **  Even  your  enemies,  my 
lord,  must  own,  that  the  love  of  letters,  and  the  encouragement 
of  those  who  excel  in  them,  is  one  distinguishing  part  of  your 
character."    Collins's  Hist.  Coll.  p.Sll. 

0  New  Biog.  Diet.  vol.  vii.  p.  358. 

9  Vol.  iL  p.  23,  Mr.  Seward  relates,  from  the  correipondence 
of  Dr.  Turner,  that  bishop  Lloyd,  a  little  before  the  peace  of 
Utrecht,  came  to  queen  Anne  and  told  her,  he  could  prove  from 
Daniel  and  the  Revelations,  that  "she  ought  not  to  make  a  peace.'* 
The  queen  replied,  *  My  lord,  I  am  no  divine ;  I  cannot  aigue 
that  matter;  but  lord  Oxford  may,  perhaps,  answer  your  objec* 
dons.*'  At  a  time  appointed,  the  preience-chamber  was  full  of 
nobility  to  hear  the  conference ;  when  lord  Oxford  confomidcd 
the  prophet,  and  completely  exposed  him.  Dr.  Turner  said  it 
was  the  most  diverting  thing  he  ever  heard  in  his  life :  a  vast  deal 
of  learning  managed  with  a  great  deal  of  art.  Supp.  to  Anecd. 
p.  87. 
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In  Sion  College  library  is  a  tract  entitled, 

"  Robert,  Earl  of  Oxford's  Answer  to  the  Com- 
mons'Articles  in  tlie  Impeachment  for  High  Treason." 
171B. 

"  A  short  Stale  of  the  War  and  the  Peace,"  1715, 
has  been  considered  as  lord  Oxford's, 

In  the  British  Museum  is  another  tract  with  this 
title: 

"  An  Account  of  tlie  Conduct  of  Robert,  Earl  of 
Oxford,"  1715,  8vo. 
which  probably  will  be  considered  as  his  lordship's 
own  accomit,  from  the  soothing  exordium  to  his  com- 
peers, and  may  therefore  claim  an  extract. 

"  The  earl  of  O.  seems  to  resolve  to  appear,  and  to 
stand  in  his  own  defence.  I  advance  one  thing  with- 
out doors  in  defence  of  his  case  in  general,  before  the 
particulars  come  to  be  inquired  hito.     If  it  be  just  to 

Lsay  of  my  lord  Bolingbroke,  that  he  knows  himself  to 
be  guilty,  why  else  did  he  fly  ?  It  will  be  as  reasonable 
to  say  of  my  lord  Oxford,  he  is  satisfy'd  in  his  own 
innocence,  why  else  does  he  stay  ? 
"  Besides  the  opinion  his  lordship  has  of  his  own 
innocence,  it  must  be  acknowledged  his  lordship  pays 
the  greatest  honour  to  the  British  nobility  that  is  pos- 
sible to  do,  and  perhaps  more  than  ever  was  done  be- 
fore; that  however  the  turns  of  the  government  since 
his  administration  may  have  given  Impressions  of 
things  very  diflerent  from  what  were  in  his  tune ;  and, 
as  it  might  be  suggested,  very  much  to  his  disadvan- 
tage ;  nay,  however  Interest  may  seem  to  run,  even 
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such  a  profound  respect  to  the  unspotted  honour  of  the 
peerage,  as  to  cast  his  life  into  their  hands,  at  a  time 
when  thoughts  less  generous  might  be  apt  to  entertain 
some  fears  of  the  impressions  which  party  ^  might 
have  made  on  the  minds  of  the  nobility,  at  a  time 
when  it  is  scarce  to  be  said  that  any  other  set  of  men 
in  the  nation  are  entirely  free. 

"  Either  my  lord  O.  must  have  some  surprising  evi- 
dence in  himself  of  his  own  innocence,  and  not  only 
so,  but  of  his  being  able  to  set  that  innocence  in  a 
clear  light  to  the  world ;  or  else  he  makes  the  greatest 
compliment  to  the  nobility  of  Britain  that  ever  man 
made.     He  supposes  their  lordships  untainted  with 
the  prejudice  of  the  times,  and  that  nothing  can  byass 
their  minds,  nothing  artfully  prepossess  their  judg- 
ments ;  that  they  cannot  be  blinded  by  any  human  in- 
firmities, moved  by  any  passions,  imposed  upon  by 
any  perswasions,  or  affected  by  private  views  of  any 
kind ;  that  they  cannot  be  hurry'd  by  popular  winds 
or  storms,  from  whatever  corner  they  may  blow,  whe- 
ther of  faction,  tumult,  envy,  or  ambition :  but  that 
they  will  move  in  a  direct  path  of  justice,  guided  by 
truth,  without  the  least  deviation  or  inclination  one 
way  or  other,  either  from  parties,  persons,  interest, 
or  power,  of  any  kind  whatsoever." 

3  If  the  name  of  Harley  has  been  obnoxious  to  party,  says  the 
Critical  Review,  it  ought  to  be  dear  to  literature  ;  since  so  for- 
tunate a  circumstance  seldom  happens,  that  Edward,  carl  of  Ox- 
ford, succeeded  not  only  to  his  father's  titles,  but  to  his  passion  for 
collecting  every  thing  that  could  be  of  service  to  learning  or 
antiquity.    VoLviii.  p.  185. 
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Articles  of  Impeachment  of  High  Treason  and  Mis- 
demeanours,  against  Robert  Earl  of  Oxford,  July  8. 
1715,  with  **  his  Lordship's  Answer,  paragn^h  by 
paragraph ;"  were  printed  in  1727. 

From  the  Wynne  MSS.  anecdotes  of  the  duke  of 
Buckingham  and  lord  Oxford  were  inserted  in  the ' 
Europ.  Mag.  for  April  1 796.] 
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GEORGE  VERNEY, 
LORD  WILLOUGHBY  DE  BROKE, 

[Son  of  Richard  Vemey,  who  claimed  the  barony  of 
Broke  in  1695,  was  a  fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford, 
D.  D.,  canon  and  dean  of  Windsor,  register  of  the 
order  of  the  garter,  dean  of  Wolverhampton,  &c. 
and  died  Dec.  26.  1728  \  aged  fifty-four. 

His  lordship  published  an  eleemosynary  discourse, 
witli  this  title : 

"  Tlie  Blessedness  of  doing  Good.  A  Sermon 
preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  St  Sepulchre,  June 
12.  1712,  being  Thursday  in  Witsun-week,  at  the 
anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Children  educated  in  the 
Charity-Schools  in  and  about  the  Cities  of  London, 
and  Westminster."    1712.  4to. 

This  I  have  not  seen ;  but  Mr.  Bindley  had,  among 
his  literary  hoards,  a  French  translation  from  it  by 
M.  Cartault,  printed  at  Utrecht,  of  which  the  title 
runs  thus : 

^^  Sermon  prononcc  le  12  de  Juin  1712,  dans  TEglise 
du  Saint  Sepulchre,  devant  I'Assembl^  anniversaire 
des  Enfans  Aleves  dans  les  Ecoles  fondles  et  entre- 
tennucs  par  la  Charity  des  Villes  de  Londres,  de 
Westminster,  et  des  Environs :  par  Milord  Wil- 
loughby  de  Brooke,  Pair  de  la  Grande  Bretagne,  Doc- 
teur  en  Theologie,  et  Chanoine  de  Windsor.    PubliiS 

^  Collins's  Peerage,  vol.  vi.  p.  557. 
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a  la  Priere  de  plusieurs  Personnes  interressees  a  cette 
Charite.  Traduit  de  PAnglois."  A  Utrecht,  1712, 4to. 
No  extract  from  this  translation  is  likely  to  be  re- 
quired. But  the  occasion  may  here  be  taken  of  add- 
ing, that  Richard  Verney,  who  succeeded  this  lord 
in  title  and  estate,  was  prompted  by  more  than  a 
furor  poeticus  to  write  what  he  called  verses^  on  the 
the  marriage  of  Anne,  princess  royal,  with  the  prince 
of  Orange  in  1732.  ^  Mr.  Reed  has  a  small  quarto 
tract  in  his  library,  which  appears,  from  the  title,  to 
have  proceeded  from  the  same  quarter :  ^^  In  Hono- 
rem  Legis  Oratio,  Latina  Lingua,  scripta  ab  Ho- 
norabile  Richard  Vemey,  Barono  Willoughby  de 
Broke,"  1739.     He  died  August  11. 1762.* 

«  See  lord  Orford's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  474.,  where  George  Ver- 
ney,  the  dean,  seems  to  be  confounded  with  Richard^  his  suc- 
cessor ;  from  whose  nonsensical  nuptial  tribute,  the  following 
lines  are  given. 

**  At  Helvoetsluys  see  pleasure  all  on  float. 
See  no  laborious  men,  no  careful  boat : 
Could  fishes  know  how  they're  employM  in  merry  schemes. 
Thus  to  esc£^,  they  'd  bless  themselves  in  quiet  streams.*' 

^  Collins's  Peerage,  ut  supra. 
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PEREGRINE  OSBORNE, 
DUKE    OF    LEEDS. 

jVothing  can  be  slighter  than  my  authority 
for  mentioning  this  peer  as  an  author.  In  a 
catalogue  of  a  sale  of  books  was 

'<  An  Account  of  the  Brest  Expedition,  by 
LfOrd  Carmarthen." 

But  having  never  seen  the  book,  I  know 
not  whetiier  the  name  of  the  author  was  spe- 
cified ;  or  if  not,  on  what  ground  it  was  so 
ascribed. 


[Mr.  Reed  had  given  me  a  fuller  title  of  lord  Car- 
martlien's  tract,  but  the  book  itself  was  found  in  Mr. 
Brand's  extensive  collection  of  rarities,  and  proved 
to  be  '^  A  Journal  kept  at  Sea,  between  the  29th  of 
May  and  15th  of  June,  1694;  with  an  exact  and  im- 
partial Relation  of  the  Expedition  and  Attempts  in 
Camarett  Bay,  near  Brest."     Lond.  1694,  4to. 

The  manjuis  of  Carmarthen  was  at  tliat  time  rear- 
admiral  of  the  blue,  and  ha<l  drawn  up  this  journal 
for  tlie  pur|M)se  of  sending  it  to  his  father,  the  first 
duke  of  Leeds;  hut  l>eing  seen  by  the  editor,  was 
found  so  very  just  in  every  particular,  that  he  thought 

VOL.  IV.  K 
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he  should  do  an  acceptable  service  to  the  public  by 
printing  it,  which  was  therefore  done,  **  word  for 
word,  without  any  manner  of  alteration." 

The  publication,  however,  would  afford  rto  better 
extract  than  any  Extraordinary  Gazette. 

His  lordship  is  said  by  Collins  ^  to  have  commanded 
in  several  expeditions  at  sea,  and  on  many  occasions 
to  have  been  distinguished  for  his  gallant  behavl|our ; 
which  in  1697  procured  him  to  be  made  rear-adihiral, 
and  in  1 703  vice-admiral  of  the  red. 

M acky  says  he  understood  all  the  parts  of  a  sailor 
well ;  but  was  very  rakish  and  extravagant  in  his  man- 
ner of  living,  otherwise  he  had  risen  quicker.  He 
contrived  and  built  a  ship  called  the  Royal  Transport, 
which  proved  so  good  a  sailer,  that  it  displayed  his 
knowledge  of  that  part  of  navigation  also.  He  was 
bold  enough,  adds  the  writer,  to  undertake  any  thing.  ^ 

His  grace  died  June  25.  1729,  in  the  seventy-first 
year  of  his  age.] 

<  Peerage,  vol.  i.  p.  241. 

^  Characters  of  Officers,  &c.  p.  170. 
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DANIEL  FINCH, 

EARL  OF  NOTTINGHAM, 

iVas  much  aspersed  during  his  life ;  but  this 
was  in  times  in  which  posterity  will  judge  bet- 
ter than  we  who  live  so  near  them.  Besides  his 
speeches,  many  of  which  are  printed  in  a  book, 
entitled,  An  exact  Collection  of  the  Debates  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  held  at  Westminster, 
October  21.  1680,  his  Lordship  wrote  — 

**  Observations  upon  the  State  of  the  Nation, 
in  January  1712-13."  2 

«  A  Letter  to  Dr.  Waterland  j" 
printed  at  the  end  of  Dr.  Newton's  Treatise 
on  Pluralities. 

**  The  Answer  of  the  Earl  of  Nottingham 
to  Mr.  Whiston's  Letter  to  him,  concerning 
the  Eternity  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost."    1721. 

The  university  of  Oxford,  in  full  convoca- 
tion, returned  his  lordship  "  solemn  thanks" 
for  his  most  noble  defence  of  the  Christian 
faith,  &c.  ^  Mr.  Whiston  published  a  reply, 
which  ended  the  controversy. 

<  This  piece,  which  is  always  ascribed  to  his  lordship,  I  have 
been  assured,  from  very  good  authority,  was  not  written  by  him. 
3  Vide  Peerage  in  Winchelsea. 
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[Daniel,  the  stai  of  Heneage  Finch,  earl  of  Nol- 
tiiif^h&m  *,  was  bom  in  IS^?,  and  succeeded  his  father 
in  his  honours  and  possea^ions.  On  the  death  (rf 
Charles  the  second  he  was  one  of  the  privy-counsel- 
iors  who  signed  the  order  for  proclaiming  the  duke  of 
York,  but  kept  at  a  distance  from  the  court  that  whole 
reign.  When  the  convention  met  on  king  James's 
abdication,  he  was  the  principal  manager  of  the  de- 
bates in  favour  of  a  regent,  against  setting  up  another 
king :  yet  he  observed,  tJiat  if  one  was  made,  he  would 
be  more  faithhil  to  him  than  those  who  made  him 
could  be  according  to  their  own  principles.  When 
William  and  Mary  were  advanced  to  the  throne, 
though  he  declined  the  office  of  lord  chancellor,  he 
accepted  that  of  secretary  of  state  '',  in  wliich  station 
he  continued  after  the  accesbjon  of  queen  Anne,  when 
both  lords  and  commons  voted  him  highly  deserving 
the  great  trust  her  majesty  reposed  in  him :  yet  he 
went  out  of  ofGce  In  170+,  and  accepted  no  other  till 
George  the  first  tame  to  the  crown,  when  he  was 
made  president  of  the  coimcil;  but  in  1716  he  finally 
retired  from  all  business  to  a  studious  course  of  life, 
and  died  in  1730. 

"  All  the   Finches,''  says  Dunton  ^,  "  have  been 


*  Seevol.iii.  p.ses. 

^  Mackysays  he  was  made 

ccretary  of  ttaU  to  oblige  the 

church,  ofwhicli  he  set  up  for  a 

mighty  chain[non.    C^iar.  p.  35. 

°  Idea  of  a  new  Life,  p.  4Z i. 
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fiunous  for  their  wit  and  learning ;  and  this  noble  earl 
is  a  master  of  eloquence :  yet  his  speeches  in  parlia^ 
ment  were  never  known  to  falter  with  the  secret 
glosses  of  double  or  reserved  senses :  and  when  his 
name  is  traduced  (as  has  been  the  &te  of  the  best  fiir 
vourites))  his  innocency  bears  him  out  with  courage. 
He  is  a  peer  of  strict  and  remarkable  justice,  ah  ex- 
cellent paymaster,  and  a  most  accomplished  gentle- 
man.'^  M acky  represents  him  in  his  habit  and  manr 
ners  as  very  formal,  with  an  exterior  air  of  business, 
and  application  enough  to  make  him  very  capable. 

His  lordship's  polemic  compositions  are  unpropi- 
tious  to  selection.] 
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Like  Buckingham  and  Rochester,  comforted 
all  the  grave  and  dull,  by  throwing  away  the 
brightest  prolusion  of  parts  on  witty  fooleries, 
debaucheries,  and  scrapes,  which  may  mix 
graces  with  a  great  character,  but  never  can 
compose  one.  If  Julius  Cfesar  had  only  not- 
ed with  Catiline,  he  bad  never  been  emperor 
of  the  world.  Indeed  the  duke  of  Wharton 
was  not  made  for  conquest ;  he  was  not 
equally  ibrmed  for  a  round-house  and  Pharsa- 
lia.  In  one  of  his  ballads  he  has  bantered  his 
own  want  of  heroism ;  it  was  in  a  song  be 
made  on  being  seized  by  the  guard  in  St. 
James's  Park,  for  singing  the  Jacobite  air, 
*  The  King  shall  have  his  own  again  :' 

"  The  duke  he  drew  out  half  his  sword, 
—  —  the  guard  drew  out  tlie  resi." 

His  levities,  wit,  and  want  of  principles  j  his 
eloquence  and  adventures,  ai-e  too  well  known 
to  be  recapitulated.-     With  attachment  to  no 

t  [Mr.  Seward  reroarki,  diat  the  character  of  Lovelace  in  Cl»- 
liHs  bai  been  Buppo»ed  to  be  thit  o(  this  Doblcmaa;  and  what 
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party,  though  with  talents  to  govern  any 
party,  this  lively  man  changed  the  free  air  of 
Westminster  for  the  gloom  of  the  Escurial  j 
the  prospect  of  king  George's  garter  for  the 
Pretender's*;  and  with  indifference  to  all  re- 
ligion, the  frolic  lord  who  had  writ  the  ballad 
on  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  died  in  the 
habit  of  a  capuchin.^ 

It  is  difficult  to  give  an  account  of  the 
works  of  so  mercurial  a  man,  whose  library 
was  a  tavern,  and  women  of  pleasure  his 
muses.     A  thousand  sallies  of  his  imagination 


makes  this  supposition  more  likely  is,  that  '*  The  True  Briton/' 
a  political  paper  in  winch  the  duke  used  to  write,  was  printed  by 
Mr.  Richardson.    Anccd.  vol.  ii.  p.  553.] 

3  [When  at  Lyons  he  presented  a  fine  horse  to  the  chevalier 
dc  St.  George,  who  invited  him  to  Avignon,  and  flattered  him 
with  the  visionary  title  of  duke  of  Northumberland.  Continu- 
ing there  but  one  day,  he  made  a  visit  at  St  Gennains  to  the 
dowager  of  James  the  second.  A  friend  expostulating  with  him 
on  this  conduct,  he  answered,  **  That  he  had  pawned  his  princi- 
ples to  Gordon,  the  Pretender's  banker,  for  a  considerable  sum ; 
and  till  he  could  repay  him,  he  must  be  a  Jacobite :  but  when 
that  wtu  done,  he  would  again  return  to  the  Whigs."  Nicholi'» 
Misc.  Poems,  vol.  v.  p.  35.] 

^  [He  was  utterly  destitute  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  till 
some  charitable  fathers  of  a  Bemardine  convent  offered  him  what 
assistance  their  house  affi>rdcd.  The  duke  accepted  their  kind 
proposal,  and  they  administered  all  the  relief  in  their  power :  but 
ailor  languishing  there  for  a  week,  he  died  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
two.    Ibid.    See  likewise  Biogr.  Diet  vol.  xv.  p.  S47.] 
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may  have  been  lost :  lie  no  more  wrote  for 
fame  than  lie  acted  for  it.  *  There  are  two 
volumes  in  octavo  called  his  Life  and  Writ- 
ings, but  containing  of  the  latter  nothing 
but  — 

"  Seventy-four  Numbers    of  a   periodical 
Paper,  called  the  True  Briton," 
and  his  celebrated 

"  Speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the 
third  Reading  of  the  Bill  to  inflict  Pains  and 
Penalties  on  Francis,  Lord  Bishop  of  Roches- 
ter, May  15.  1723." » 

It  is  a  remarkable  anecdotL'  relatinjj  to  this 
speech,  That  his  grace,  then  in  oppon^ition  to 
the  court,  went  to  Chelsea  the  day  before  the 
last  debate  on  that  prelate's  affair,  where  act- 
ing contrition,  he  professed  being  determined 
to  work  out  his  pardon  at  court,  by  speaking 
against  the  bishop,  in  order  to  which  he  beg- 

>  [Mr.  Pennanl  tells  us  tliat  in  17T3  he  discovered  iomc  peo- 
ple  tbenliving  near  Wharton  Hall,  who  renicinbereil  this  Britub 
Clodio,  and  bore  witness  to  tlie  pcoHigatc  report  of  his  eharocter ; 
ui'  his  affecting  to  hunt  on  Sundays,  and  showing  in  ail  hie  actions 
an  equal  contempt  of  the  lawsof  God  and  nan.  Tour  to  Alston- 
Moor,  p.  151. 

1^  [Bishop  Newton  in  his  Life  observes  on  the  duke  of  Whar- 
ton's defence  of  Dr.  Atterbury,  that  he  thereby  in  some  degree 
verified  what  his  father  the  old  marquis  had  in  h)9  anger  predicted 
of  him,  that  he  would  always  take  wrong  courses ;  would  learn 
his  politics  of  Alterbury,  and  be  ruined.     P.  12.] 
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ged  some  hints.  The  minister  was  deceived, 
and  went  through  the  whole  cause  with  him, 
pointing  out  where  the  strength  of  the  argu- 
ment lay,  and  where  its  weakness.  The  duke 
was  very  thankful,  returned  to  town,  passed 
the  night  in  drinking,  and  without  going  to 
bed,  went  to  the  house  of  lords,  where  he 
spoke  for  the  bishop,  recapitulating  in  the 
most  masterly  manner,  and  answering  all  that 
had  been  urged  against  him.^  His  speech 
against  the  ministry  two  years  before,  on  the 
affair  of  the  South  Sea  Company,  had  a  fatal 
effect ;  earl  Stanhope  ®  answering  it  witli  so 
much  warmth,  that  he  burst  a  blood-vessel  and 
died.  ^ 

What  little  I  have  found  besides,  written  by 
the  duke,  are  the  ballads  above  mentioned. 

7  Serjeant  Wynne  served  the  bishop  in  much  the  same  manner : 
iM^ing  his  counsel,  he  desired  to  see  the  bishop's  speech ;  and  then 
spoke  tlie  substance  of  it  himself.  [This  fallacious  aspersion  H'as 
fully  refuted  by  Edward  Wynne,  esq.  the  son  of  seijeant  Wynne, 
in  some  observations  on  the  second  edition  of  this  Catalogue, 
written  in  justice  to  the  memoiy  of  the  person  aspersed,  and 
printed  with  a  miscellany  of  Law  Tracts,  entitled  <*  Eunomus," 
in  1 765.  See  also  a  letter  to  the  same  purport  in  vol.  vii.  p.  455. 
of  the  Critical  Review.] 

s  [Vide  supra,  art.  James,  Eari  Stanhope.] 

9  [See  the  speech  and  answer  printed  by  Mr.Seward,  in  Supp. 
to  Anecd.  vol.  v.  p.  1 18.] 
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**  The  Drinking  Match  at  Eden-Hall^j  in 
Imitation  of  Chevy-Chace." 
It  is  printed  in  the  first  volume  of  a  book- 
seller's miscellany,  called  Whartoniana.' 

**  Parody  of  a  Song,  sung  at  the  Opera- 
House  by  Mrs.  Tofts,  on  her  leaving  the 
English  Stage  and  returning  to  Italy.*'* 

His  Grace  began  a  play  on  the  story  of 
Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  of  which  I  believe  no- 
thing remains  but  these  four  lines,  preserved 
in  the  second  volume  of  the  same  collection : 

"  Sure,  were  I  free,  and  Norfolk  were  a  prisoner, 
I*d  fly  with  more  impatience  to  his  arms, 
Than  the  poor  Israelite  gaz'd  on  the  serpent, 
When  life  was  the  reward  of  every  look." 

Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague  wrote  an 
epilogue  for  this  play,  which  is  printed  in 
Dodsley's  Miscellanies. 

**  A  Letter  in  Bickerton's  Collection/* 
1745. 

<  [A  celebrated  drinking-glass,  called  *'  The  Luck  of  Eden- 
Hall,"  is  still  regarded  there  with  superstitious  reverence.  The 
duke's  ballad,  in  commemoration  of  a  toping-match  occasioned 
by  it,  is  in  Ritson's  English  Songs,  called  the  *' Earl's  Defeat." 
See  vol.  ii.  p.  50.] 

9  P.  19 ;  and  in  Ralph's  Miscellaneous  Poems,  p.  5S. 

«  Ralph's  Poems,  p.  131 4  Anne,  first  wife  to  the  marquis  of 
Wharton,  has  an  article  in  the  Gen,  Diet.  vol.  x.  where  are  two 
of  her  letters  in  a  very  ploasing  style.    [See  vol.  iii.  p.  501.] 
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[Bolton^  gives  the  following  succinct  account  of 
this  nobleman : 

"  He  succeeded  his  father  Thomas^  in  all  his  titles 
and  abilities,  but  in  none  of  his  virtues.  ^     In  1717, 

A  Extinct  Peerage,  p.  303.    A  more  extended  account  is  given 
by  Mr.  Reed,  in  Biog.  Dram.  vol.  i.  p.  486 ;  and  a  more  circum- 
stantial one  was  prefixed  to  the  True  Briton  in  1 732. 
•  Which  could  be  but  few.    See  his  article,  supra,  p.  71. 
7  The  brilliant  talents  of  this  eccentric  pcer^  and  his  deplorable 
perversion  of  them,  arc  thus  drawn  by  the  vivid  pencil  of  Pope : 
"  Wharton,  the  scorn  and  wonder  of  our  days. 
Whose  ruling  passion  was  a  lust  of  praise: 
Born  with  whate'er  could  win  it  from  the  wise. 
Women  and  fools  must  like  him,  or  he  dies : 
Though  raptur'd  senates  hung  on  all  he  spoke. 
The  club  must  hail  him  master  of  the  joke. 
Shall  parts  so  various  um  at  nothing  new  ? 
He  '11  shine  a  Tully  and  a  Wilmot  too : 
Enough  if  all  around  him  but  admire, 
And  now  the  monk  applaud,  and  now  the  friar 
Grown  all  to  all,  from  no  one  vice  exempt. 
And  most  contemptible,  to  shun  contempt ; 
His  passion  still,  to  covet  general  praise. 
His  life,  to  forfeit  it  a  thousand  ways : 
Ask  you  why  Wharton  broke  through  ev'ry  rule  ? 
'T  was  all  for  (em  the  knaves  should  call  him  fool.*' 

Moral  Essays,  Epist.  i. 
The  following  adulations  to  this  motley  character  are  drawn 
with  a  bias  that  may  remind  the  reader  of  Shakspeare : 
<*  And  when  I  tell  him  he  hates  flatterers. 
He  says  he  does,  being  then  most  flatter'd.** 
They  seem  to  evince,  however,  that  the  duke  of  Wharton 
began  his  senatorial  career  virith   splendid  promise.    **  Our 
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by  the  great  favour  of  George  the  first,  he  was  created 
duke  ofWharton ;  from  which  time  he  acted  in  total 
opposition  to  the  interest  of  king  and  kingdom.  Hav- 
ing wasted  a  large  estate,  he  turned  Papist,  acted  for 
the  Pretender,  and  was  a  volunteer  in  the  Spanish 


Diaiiern  detUcations  are  mere  daub  and  flattery ;  but  't  is  for 
those  who  deiefve  no  better.  Your  grace  cannot  be  flalter'd ; 
evcrj-  body  that  knows  the  duke  of  Wharton  wil!  saj  there 
ii  no  iiraiiiing  him,  as  there  is  no  loving  him,  more  than  he  de- 
serves. Your  grace  can't  be  enough  admir'd,  for  the  uni- 
versal learning  which  yaa  are  master  of;  for  your  judgment  in 
discerning,  your  indulgence  in  excusing ;  for  the  great  stedJast- 
neas  of  your  soul,  for  your  contempt  of  power  and  grandeur, 
your  love  for  your  countrj',  your  passion  for  liberty,  and 
(which  ia  the  t>esl  cliamcteri stick)  your  desire  of  iloing  good 
to  niankbd."  This  is  prefixed  by  Gab.  Rousaillon  to  his 
translation  of  Vertot's  Revolutions  of  Portugal,  1121.  The 
following  occurs  in  another  dedication  to  the  duke,  by  a 
writer  who  signs  himself  Britannicus,  before  a  tract  entitled. 
Frauds,  Lord  Bacon,  or  the  Case  of  private  and  national 
Corruption  and  Bribery  impartially  consider'd,  1791.  "Flat- 
tery, my  lord,  ia  not  designed  to  have  any  portion  in  this  ad- 
dress. It  is  your  grace's  zeal  and  vigorous  behaviour  in  the 
greatest  assembly  in  Europe,  that  draw  this  address  of  thanks 
upon  you.  Cicero  had  been  long  inur'd  to  pleadings  at  the 
bar,  and  trwn'd  up  his  eloquence  in  private  causes  before  he 
^gnaliz'd  himself  in  the  state;  your  grace  has  had  the  advan- 
tages of  no  such  exercise ;  but  you  start  upon  the  world  at  once, 
with  all  the  powers  and  address  of  a  consummate  oralor  and  able 
statcsnian.  Your  breast  bums  with  the  emulation  of  other 
honours  than  what  are  deriv'd  from  vast  estates,  and  a  pomp  of 
titles.  You  think,  like  Cato,  that  n  noblemao  ought  not  to  be  a 
prifute  uwo;  Nottii6i,tedpatrwnaliu." 
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army  besieging  Gibraltar,  in  1727 ;  retiring  afterwards 
to  a  monastery  in  Spain,  he  died  there  in  1731. 

"  The  Fear  of  Death,  an  Ode  by  die  late  Duke  of 
Wharton," 

was  printed  in  1739,  folio ;  and  announced  in  an  ad- 
vertisement to  have  been  ^'  communicated  to  the  pub- 
lick  by  a  merchant  lately  arrived  from  Spain." 

Mr.  Reed  had  in  his  curious  library  an  octavo 
pamphlet,  printed  at  Boulogne  in  1731,  with  the  fol- 
lowing title :  ' 

**  Select  and  authentick  Pieces,  written  by  the  late 
Duke  of  Wharton ;"  viz. 

*'  His  Speech,  on  the  passing  the  bill  to  inflict 
Pains  and  Penalties  on  Francis,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Rochester." 

*^  His  single  Protest  on  that  Occasion;  with  the 
previous  Protest  of  the  other  Lords." 

"  His  Letter  to  the  Bishop  in  the  Tower." 

«  His  Letter  in  Mist's  Journal;  Aug.  24.  1728.** 

^^  His  Reasons  for  leaving  his  native  Country,  and 
espousing  the  cause  of  his  royal  Master,  King 
James  III." 

The  following  letter  was  addressed  by  the  duke  to 
Horatio,  afterwards  lord  Walpole,  when  the  latter  re- 
sided at  Paris  as  the  English  ambassador : 

"  The  Duke  qf  WharUm  to  Horace  JValpole. 

"  Sir,  Lions,  dime  28.  1728. 

"  Your  excellency  will  be  surprised  to  receive  a 
letter  from  me,  but  the  clemency  with  which  the  go- 
vernment of  England  has  treated  me,  which  is  in 
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a  great  measure  owing  to  your  brother's*  regard  to 
my  fether's  memory,  makes  me  hope  that  you  will 
give  me  leave  to  express  my  gratitude  for  it. 

"  Since  his  present''  majesty's  accession  to  the 
throne,  I  have  absolutely  reftised  to  be  concerned  with 
the  Pretender,  or  any  of  his  affairs ;  and,  during  my 
stay  in  Italy,  have  behav'd  myself  in  a  manner  that 
Dr.  Peters,  Mr.GodoIphin,  and  Mr.Mills,  can  declare 
to  be  consistent  with  m^  duty  to  the  present  king.  I 
was  tbrc'd  to  go  to  Italy,  to  get  out  of  Spain,  where 
if  my  true  design  had  been  known,  I  should  have 
been  treated  a  little  severely. 

"  I  am  coming  to  Paris  to  put  myself  entirely 
under  your  excellency's  prolection,  and  hope  that  sir 
Robert  Walpole's  good-nature  will  prompt  him  to 
save  a  family,  which  his  generosity  induced  him  to 
spare.  If  your  excellency  would  permit  me  to  wait 
upon  you  for  an  hour,  I  am  certain  you  would  be 
convinc't  of  the  sincerity  of  my  repentance  tor  my 
former  madness,  would  become  an  advocate  with  his 
majesty  to  grant  me  his  most  gracious  pardon,  which 
it  b  my  comfort  1  shall  never  be  required  to  purchase 
by  any  step  unworthy  of  a  man  of  honour.  I  do 
not  intend,  in  case  of  the  king's  allowing  me  to  pass 
the  evening  of  my  days  under  the  shadow  of  his  royal 
protection,  to  see  England  for  some  years :  but  shall 
remain  in  France  or  Germany,  as  my  friends  shall 
advise,  and  enjoy  country  sports  till  all  former  storys 
are  buried  in  oblivion.  I  beg  of  your  excellency  to 
let  me  receive  your  orders  at  Paris,  which  I  will  send 
•  Sir  Robert  Walpola  s  George  the  second. 
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to  your  hostel  to  receive.    The  dutchess  of  Wharton, 
who  is  with  me,  desires  leave  to  wait  on  Mrs.  Wal-  * 
pole,  if  you  think  proper. 

«  I  am,  &c."^ 

Several  poetical  pieces  by  the  duke  of  Wharton 
were  inserted  in  vol.  i.  of  the  New  Foundling  Hospi- 
tal for  Wit.  The  following  excerpts  are  made  from 
one  of  the  most  creditable : 

ON  THE  BANISHMENT  OF  CICERO. 

FIRST   PRINTED   IN    I72^f   WHEN    ATTERBURY,   BISHOP 
OF    ROCHESTER,    WAS   BANISHED. 

As  o*er  the  swelling  ocean's  tide 

An  exile  Tally  rode. 
The  bulwark  of  the  Roman  8tate» 
In  act,  in  thought,  a  god ; 
The  sacred  genius  of  majestic  Rome 
Descends,  and  thus  laments  her  patriot's  doom : 

"  Farewell !  renown'd  in  arts,  farewell! 

Thus  conquered  by  thy  foe, 
Of  honours  and  of  friends  depriv*d» 
In  exile  thou  must  go  : 
Yet  go  content ;  thy  look,  thy  will  sedate, 
Thy  soul  superior  to  the  shocks  of  fate. 

**  Thy  wisdom  was  thy  only  guilt ; 

Thy  virtue,  thy  oifence ; 
With  godlike  zeal  thou  didst  espouse 
Thy  country's  just  defence : 
No  sordid  hopes  could  charm  thy  steady  soul. 
Nor  fears,  nor  guilty  numbers  could  controul. 

f  Coxe't  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Administnition,  with  the  po- 
litical Correspondence  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  vol.  ii.  p.  65.?. 
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"  Thy  mighty  ruio  to  effect 

What  plats  have  been  devix**! ; 
What  arts,  what  perjuries  been  iis'd  ; 
What  laws  and  rites  despia'd  : 
How  many  fools  and  knavea  by  bribes  allur'd. 
And  witnesses  by  hopes  and  threats  secur'd  ! 

"  And  yet  tliey  act  their  dark  deceit 

Veil'd  with  a  nice  disguise. 

And  form  a  specious  show  of  rigtit 

From  treachery  and  lies  : 

With  arbitrary  power  the  people  awe. 

And  coin  unjust  oppression  into  law  !" 

In  Harl.  MS.  6933,  is  a  satirical  poem  called  the 
"  Duke  of  Wharton's  WTiens,  part  2,"  which  contains 
the  following  among  other  supposed  impossibilities : 

"  When  Wharton's  just,  and  learns  to  pay  his  debts. 
And  reputation  dwells  at  Mother  Brett's  : 

^i  When  Molly  How  shall  dare  commence  a  saint, 

^M  And  Harvey  cease  to  wear  such  loads  of  paint: 

^^  When  maids  of  honour  think  of  reputation, 

^H  And  pass  for  real  maids  throughout  ttie  nation : 

^H,  When  poet  Young  for  judgment  we  admire, 

^H  And  her  fat  Highness  shall  excite  desire  : 

H  When  the  smooth  sycophant  shall  fail  in  Carey, 

H  And  Clio  be  as  light  as  lady  Mary : 

H  When  Bolton  is  for  wit  and  courage  fani'd, 

^M  Or  Rutland  for  extravagance  is  blam'd  : 

^M  When  Dalkeith's  lady  unaffected  grows, 

^B  Or  humble  Essex  wit  and  honour  shows; 

^B  When  Harcourt's  honest,  Atterbury's  meek 
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When  Halifax  shall  gain  his  unkle's  fame, 
Or  any  other  merit,  but  his  name  : 
Wlien  South-Sea  schemes  in  England  are  forgot. 
Or  Barkley  has  one  tender,  graceful!  thought : 
Then,  Celia,  shall  my  constant  passion  cease, 
And  my  poor  suffering  heart  shall  be  at  peace."  -^ 

'  An  edition  of  the  duke's  professed  works  was  printed  in 
«  vols.  8vo.,  but  with  much  intermingled  by  other  writers.  The  late 
Mr.  Ritson  had,  with  the  same  diligence  he  bestowed  on  all  his 
publications,  collected  the  duke  of  Wharton's  poetical  works^ 
and  prepared  a  memoir  of  his  grace's  life  for  the  press.  At  his 
book-sale  in  Dec.  1803,  the  MS.  was  purchased  by  Mr.  John 
Nichols,  and  will  therefore  probably  in  due  time,  if  found  deserv- 
ing the  distinction,  be  placed  before  the  public.  But  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  his  literary  relics  would  endure  modem  cri- 
ticism. The  late  ingenious  Dr.  Langhorne  hinted  an  intention  of 
writing  the  life  of  this  nobleman,  from  materials  in  his  pos- 
session. Sr^c  Effusions  of  Friendship  and  Fancy,  voL  i.  p.  25. 
Mr.  Reed  pointed  out  a  poem  called  "  The  Landskip  on  the 
Banks  of  Eden,"  in  No.  645.  of  the  Spectator,  as  ascribable  to 
the  duke  of  Wharton. 
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EDWARD  HOWARD, 
EIGHTH  EARL  OF  SUFFOLK, 

A  LORD,  who,  with  great  inclination  to  versify, 
and  some  derangement  of  his  intellects,  was  so 
unlucky  as  not  to  have  his  furor  of  the  true 
poetic  sort.  '^  He  published  two  separate  vo- 
lumes, the  first  entitled — 

"  Miscellanies  in  Prose  and  Verse ;  by  a  Per- 
son of  Quality/'     Lond.  1725,  8vo. 

ft  T  was  told  the  following  story  by  a  gentleman  well  known 
in  the  literary  world,  who,  when  he  first  appeared  as  an  author, 
was  sent  for  by  this  lord  to  his  house.  His  lordship  told  him 
that  he  employed  many  of  his  idle  hours  in  poetry;  but  that 
having  the  misfortune  to  be  of  the  same  name  with  the  honour- 
able Edward  Howard,  so  much  ridiculed  in  the  last  age,  no 
printer  would  meddle  with  his  works,  which  therefore  he  de- 
sired the  gentleman  to  recommend  to  some  of  the  profession  of 
his  acquaintance.  The  gentleman  excused  himself  as  well  as  he 
could.  The  earl  then  began  to  read  some  of  his  verses;  but 
coming  to  the  description  of  a  beautifiil  woman,  he  suddenly 
stopped,  and  said,  *'  Sir,  I  am  not  like  most  poets;  I  do  not 
draw  from  ideal  mistresses:  I  always  have  my  subject  before 
me;"  and  ringing  the  bell,  he  said  to  a  footman,  *'  Call  up  Fine 
Eyes."  A  woman  of  the  town  appeared — "  Pine  Eyes,"  said 
the  Earl,  **  look  fiill  on  this  gentleman."  She  did,  and  retired. 
Two  or  three  others  of  the  seraglio  were  summoned  in  their 
turns,  and  displayed  thdr  respective  charms  for  which  they  had 
been  distinguished  by  his  lordship's  pencil. 

1* 
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The  other,  which  contains  many  pieces 
printed  in  the  former  (both  being  ushered  by 
recommendatory  verses),  is  called 

<<  Musarum  Delicise :  containing  Essays 
upon  Pastoral ;  Ideas,  supposed  to  be  written 
above  two  Thousand  Years  ago,  by  an  Asiatick 
Poet  [who,  it  seems,  wrote  in  prose],  and  who 
flourished  under  the  Reign  of  the  Grand  Cy- 
rus :  Sapphick  Verse,  &c.  By  a  Nobleman." '^ 
Printed,  as  appears  by  a  date  in  the  middle  of 
the  book,  in  1728.  The  executors  of  this 
lord  conferred  some  value  on  his  works,  by 
burning  a  great  number  of  the  copies  after  his 
death.  Indeed,  the  first  volume  is  not  without 
merit  i  for  his  lordship  has  transplanted  whole 
pages  of  Milton  into  it,  under  the  title  of 

"  Elegancies.'* 


[This  lord  was  the  son  of  Henry,  earl  of  Suffolk, 
and  uncle  to  Charles- William,  whom  he  succeeded 
in  1722;  and  dying  unmarried,  the  title  and  estate 
devolved  on  his  only  brother  Charles,  ninth  earl  of 
Suflblk*,  in  1731. 

»  ["  London  :  Printed  for  S.  Billingslcy,  at  the  Jiitlge's  Head, 
in  Chancery  Lunc,  1728.    Price  .Ts.  sticht.  3s.  6d.  bound.'*] 
*  CoUinb's  Peerage,  vol.iii.  p.  1>1. 
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His  lordship's  scarce  and  fancifii]  volume,  entitled 

"  Musarum  Deliciae," 
has  the  following  contents : 

"  Essays  upon  Pastoral,  and  Rejections  on  pas- 
toral Verse." 

«  Eclogues." 

"  Satyrs." 

"  Ideas  ^,  ^c.  (see  p.  134.)  At  first  deposited  in  the 
Archives  belonging  to  a  Temple  of  Venus ;  and  since 
carefully  preserv'd  by  several  Persian  Magi.  Faith- 
fully translated  from  the  most  authentick  Copies." 
(Prose.) 

"  Sapphick  Verse  ^,  or  Poems  on  several  Occasions." 

"  Heroick  Verse." 

''  Epilogue,"  in  prose. 

The  above  volume  is  chiefly  a  reprint  of  tlie  Mis- 
cellanies in  1725;  but  the  following  appears  to  be 
omitted : 

"  Dialogues  between  Alcibiades  and  Stilpho." 
To  Mr.  Bmdley's  copy  of  the  Miscellanies  is  subjoined 
The  Shepherdess's  golden  Manual :  to  which  is 


(( 


5  "  The  design  of  these  Ideas,"  says  his  lordship,  **  is  to  give 
a  lively  representation  of  the  fine  address  and  pleasing  humour 
of  a  beautiful  young  virgin ;  in  a  word,  of  one  that  has  nothing 
of  the  idle  coquet  in  her,  but  is  altogether  unacquainted  with 
the  loose  intrigues  of  the  town,  and  whose  sublime  and  vestal 
thought  is  equally  as  unmixt,  as  the  most  pure  water  in  a  dia- 
mond of  the  rock." 

^  A  note  from  the  bookseller  to  the  reader,  acquidnts  him 
that  "  the  author  has  given  the  title  of  Sapphick  verse  to  these 
poems,  not  because  they  are  written  in  the  numbers  which 
Sappho  made  use  of,  but  merely  upon  account  of  th^  fineness 
and  delicacy  of  the  subjects." 
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onnex'dy  Elegancies,  taken  out  of  Milton's  Paradise 
Lost.  By  a  Person  of  Quality."  Lond.  1725,  8vo. 
This  is  the  transplantation  adverted  to  by  lord  Orford 
in  page  1 34*. 

Perhaps  the  following  pictiure  of  a  beau  of  that 
period  may  be  as  amusing  an  extract  as  can  be  selected 
from  his  lordship's  olio : 

"  UPON  A  BEAU. 

''  Adorn*d  with  silksy  and  a  huge  flaunting  wig. 

He  proudly  tramps,  and  looks  most  vastly  big ; 

Struts  like  an  actor  on  the  Gallic  stage, 

And  boasts  himself — example  of  the  age  ! 

Though,  by  his  leave,  there  should  a  difTrence  be 

Betu'cen  rude  fops  and  those  of  high  degree. 

A  lord  in  rich  embroidery  may  shine, 

Which  for  a  ninny  will  be  much  too  fine; 

Yet  let  the  saucy  fop  gold  laces  wear, 

On  him  they  will  but  tinsel-like  appear : 

And  as  the  learn'd  Erasmus  says  —  an  ape 

An  ape  will  be,  though  tissue  cloathe  his  shape; 

So  Hewet  for  the  beau  may  garments  frame, 

The  fabrick  of  his  mind  is  still  the  same. 

With  cane  most  nicely  at  a  button  hung, 
And  empty  head  upon  his  shoulders  slung. 
Humming  a  tune,  the  fluttering  beau  you*ll  meet 
At  ev'ry  turn  in  laudable  IHcet  Street ; 
A  vain,  a  fluttering,  and  a  chatt'ring  thing. 
To  whom  an  Indian  parrot  is  a  king : 
And  that  to  you  his  person  may  be  known, 
Of  various  marks  I  need  not  hint  but  one ; 
His  hat  he  like  a  ballad-singer  wears, 
IVcserving  from  the  wind  his  Midas'  ears. 

L  3 
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Thus  reason,  sense,  and  breeding,  by  this  fool 
Are  metamorphosed  into  ridicule : 
But  Fulvia  is  delighted  with  his  charms,  — 
We'll  therefore  leave  the  coxcomb  in  her  arms."  ^ 

An  advertisement  prefixed  to  Musarum  Deliciae, 
announces  that  ^^  speedily  will  be  published  Akandery 
or  the  Prime  of  Arcadia.  ®     By  the  same  author."] 

7  Satyrs,  p.  85. 

8  It  18  uncertain  whether  this  Arcadian  tale  ever  made  it& 
public  appearance ;  nor  can  that  uncertainty  be  regretted,  when 
we  find  in  the  writer's  pastoral  poetry  such  affected  and  new- 
fangled terms  as  **  nefandous  wiles,"  "  truculent  hearts,"  and 
"  immarcescible  beauties." 
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EARL    OF    ORRERY, 

Of  one  of  the  most  accomplished  houses  in 
Europe,  but  the  first  English  peer  of  this  line 
that  was  an  author,  wrote  — 

"  A  Translation  of  the  Life  of  Lysander 
from  Plutarch ;" 

published  in  the  English  edition  of  that  au- 
thor. 

"  As  You  Find  It ;  a  Comedy/'     1703. 

"  Some  Copies  of  Verses."  ^ 

"  A  Latin  Translation  of  the  Epistles  of 
Phalaris,  with  the  Life  of  Phalaris,  and  Notes 
to  that  Author.** 

This  work  occasioned  the  famous  controversy 
with  Dr.  Bentley  ;  a  full  account  of  which  is 
given  in  the  life  of  that  great  man^  who 
alone,  and  un worsted,  sustained  the  attacks 
of  the  brightest  genius  in  the  learned  world, 
and  whose  fame  has  not  suffered  by  the  wit  to 
which  it  gave  occasion. 

"  Dr.  Bcntley*s  Dissertations  on  the  Epistles 
of  Phalaris,  and  the  Fables  of  jEsop,  examined 

3  Vide  Peerage  in  Boyle,  p.  SOI.;  and  Biogr.  vol.  ii.  p.  956. 
Biogr.  vol.  iL  p.  737. 
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by  the  Honourable  Charles  Boyle,  Esq.*'  1698: 
a  book  more  commonly  known  by  the  title  of 
Boyle  against  Bentley. 

"  An  Epilogue  to  his  Predecessor's  Alte- 
mira,  and  several  Songs  in  it.*' 


[Charles  Boyle  was  the  second  son  of  Roger,  the 
second  earl  of  Orrery,  by  lady  Mary  Sackville.  He 
was  bom  in  1676,  and  at  the  age  of  fiteen  was  en- 
tered as  a  nobleman  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  nnder 
the  tuition  of  doctors  Atterbury  and  Freind.  His 
application  to  study  was  so  vigorous  and  constant, 
that  his  friends  were  apprehensive  it  would  be  in- 
jurious to  his  health :  but  Mr.  Boyle,  says  his  bio- 
grapher *,  was  not  much  affected  with  such  represent- 
ations ;  he  knew  that  science  was  a  higher  blessing 
than  life,  and  was  persuaded  that  death  was  not  a 
greater  evil  than  ignorance.  In  short,  his  passion 
for  literature  was  so  ardent,  that  it  gained  him  high 
reputation  in  the  university,  and  recommended  him 
so  much  to  the  famous  dean  Aldrich,  that  he  drew 
up  his  compendium  of  logic  originally  for  Mr.  Boyle's 
use,  and  styled  him  magnum  cedis  nostra  otnamentum. 
He  was  induced  by  Dr.  Aldrich  to  undertake  the 
care  of  a  new  edition  of  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris, 
which  was  published  in  1695,  and  became  the  source 
of  a  long  and  furious  dispute  with  "  slashing  Bentley,'* 

^  Dr.  Campbell  in  Biog.  Brit.  vol.iL  p.  516. 
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wliich  swelled  to  a  party-contest  between  the  aca- 
demics of  Christ  Church  and  their  respective 
adherents.  In  this  hypercritical  controversy,  wit, 
ingenuity,  and  sarcasm,  were  opposed  to  asperity, 
erudition,  and  rebuke.  ^  Mr.  Boyle's  performance, 
says  Dr.  Towers,  had  the  advantage  in  point  of  style, 
and  pleased  the  generality  by  the  personal  satire 
which  it  contained  against  Dr.  Bentley  ^* :  but  Bentley 
had  greatly  the  superiority  widi  respect  to  just  rea- 
soning, critical  sagacity,  and  extent  of  learning; 
Uiough  Swift,  Garth,  and  Pope  have  joined  in  coun- 
tenancing tlie  popular  prejudices  against  him. 

On  quitting  the  university  Mr.  Boyle  was  chosen 
member  for  the  town  of  Huntingdon ;  but  his  elec- 
tion was  attended  with  an  opposition  that  brought  o|i 
a  dispute  and  a  duel  with  his  opponent  Mr.  Wortley, 
which  from  the  loss  of  blood  by  the  wounds  he  re- 
ceived had  nearly  cost  him  his  life.  ®  lie  was  chosen 
twice  afterwards  for  the  same  place ;  but  his  elder 
brother  Lionel,  earl  of  Orrery,  dying  without  issue 
in  1 703,  he  succeeded  to  that  tide,  and  entering  into 
the  service  of  queen  Anne,  had  a  regiment  given  him, 

*  Some  Cambridge  wags  on  this  occasion  exhibited  in  a  print, 
Phnlaris's  guards  thrusting  Bentley  into  the  tyrant's  brazen  bail, 
witli  a  label  issuing  from  the  doctor's  mouth  — "I  had  rather  be 
roaitcd  than  BoyledP    Nichols's  Misc.  vol.  iv.  p.  71. 

"  Of  this  literary  despot  an  account  may  be  seen  in  Cumber- 
land's Memoirs,  and  in  Hayley's  supplementary  pages  to  his  life 
of  Cowpcr. 

7  British  Biog.  vol.  vii.  p.  454. 

^  Budgell's  Memoirs  of  the  Boylcs,  p.  S02. 
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at  the  head  of  which  he  distinguished  himself  in  s 
very  gallant  manner,  and  was  elected  one  of  the 
knights-companions  of  the  thistle  in  1 70S,  He  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  major-general  in  1709,  and 
sworn  of  the  privy  council.  He  was  afterwards  ap- 
pointed envoy  to  the  slates  of  Brabant  and  Flanders  ; 
and  on  Sept.  10.  1712,  created  an  English  peer,  by 
the  title  of  baron  Boyle  of  Marston,  in  Somersetshire. 
On  the  accession  of  George  the  first,  he  was  made  a 
lord  ofthe  bed-chamber;  and  in  Dec.  1714,  was  con- 
stituted lord-lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Somerset, 
having  a  share  in  the  confidence  of  his  sovereign.  In 
1716  however,  while  the  king  was  at  Hanover,  he 
fell  under  the  displeasure  of  the  court,  and  his  regi- 
ment was  taken  from  him.  Upon  the  breaking  out 
of  what  was  called  Layer's  plot,  in  1 7'^2,  his  lordship 
had  the  misfortune  to  fall  under  the  suspicion  of  the 
government,  and  was  committed  to  the  Tower ;  but 
nothing  being  discovered  against  him,  he  was  released, 
after  six  months'  imprisonment.  This  event  is  thought 
to  have  affected  his  health,  though  he  survived  it 
several  years,  and  maintained  the  same  liveliness  and 
sweetness  of  temper  to  the  last ;  dying  unexpectedly, 
after  a  short  indisposition,  on  the  28th  of  August 
1731,  extremely  beloved  and  regretted. 

"  He  resembled  {says  Dr.  Campbell)  in  his  cha- 
racter, and  not  a  Uttle  in  his  fortunes,  his  illustrious 
ancestor,  the  first  earl  of  Orrery."  Like  him,  he 
was   an   author,   a   soldier,   and  d  statesman.     His 


>  See  the  Noble  Authon  of  Ireland,  vol.  v. 
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learning  was  solid,  not  pedantic ;  and  though  he  did 
not  affect  the  orator  in  public^  yet  in  private  convers- 
ation, no  man  spoke  with  greater  ease  to  himself  or 
pleasure  to  those  who  heard  him.  His  studies  were 
oF  a  mixed  nature,  and  his  application  to  them  much 
greater  than  the  world  imagined ;  of  which,  however, 
convincing  proofs  remain.  As  an  officer,  he  was 
generally  esteemed  and  beloved ;  for  with  a  courage 
fearless  of  danger,  he  had  as  much  prudence  and  cir- 
cumspection as  those  who  had  much  greater  experi- 
ence. As  a  statesman  his  notions  were  perfectly  clear, 
as  his  intentions  were  entirely  upright.  He  had  a 
just  concern  for  the  interest,  honour,  and  glorj-  of 
his  countr}',  which  he  manifested  upon  all  occasions 
without  courting  popularity  or  fearing  power.  He 
was  a  lover  of  learning,  and  a  friend  to  learned  men^; 
an  excellent  master,  a  tender  father,  and  beneficent 
to  M  with  whom  he  had  any  thing  to  do.  ^ 

A  copy  of  lord  Orrery's  comedy,  which  bears  the 
autograph  of  his  son  ^^  John  Boyle,  1730,"  and  had 
been  given  by  him  to  his  daughter  lady  Lucy  Boyle, 
in  1 756,  has  the  following  memorandum  prefixed : 

**  This  play  was  wrote  by  my  fatlier,  Charles,  earl 
of  Orrery,  during  the  life  of  Lionel,  lord  Orrery,  his 
brother.     He  did  not  put  his  name  to  it,  though  as  I 

*  To  him  the  amiable  Fenton  inscribed  his  poems  in  1717. 

^  Biog.  Brit  ubi  sup.  p.  519.  It  wouhl  appear  to  be  this  lord 
Orrery,  who  from  a  domestic  disagreement,  in  which  himself  wa^ 
chiefly  to  blame,  bequeathed  away  a  library  from  his  son.  Or. 
Johnson  seems  to  have  imputed  this  act  to  his  successor.  See 
Boswell's  Journal,  p.  992. 
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have  been  inform'd,  it  was  received  with  very  great 
applause.  The  prologue  was  wrote  by  himself;  the 
I^iilogue  by  Mr.  Granville,  now  lord  Lansdowne.** 

In  consequence  of  this  authentic  family  information, 
and  as  a  novel  remnant  of  lord  Orrery's  pen,  the 
Prologue  is  here  extracted  as  it  was  spoken  by  Bet* 
terton  the  comedian,  to  whom  Gibber  in  his  Apology 
has  given  such  very  honourable  acclaim. 

**  Criticks,  like  bullies,  now  are  useless  grown, 

And  cannot  keep  in  awe  this  scribbling  town ; 

They  wear  sour  looks  and  dirty  cloaths  in  vain, 

There  *s  no  one  now  afraid  to  draw  his  pen. 

But  this  poetick  license  of  the  age 

Has  with  stiff  nonsence  so  debauch'd  the  stage, 

And  writ  you  into  such  a  vicious  taste, 

That  what  is  sterling  wit  to  you  *s  bombast. 

And  we  shou'd  be  undone  if  you  shou'd  find 

Our  plays  ingenious,  or  our  players  unkind : 

For  since  elsewhere  your  favour  we  observe, 

Hard  lines  and  easie  actresses  deserve, 

Sure,  wit  and  vertue  too  our  house  would  starve. 

When  to  our  neighbour's  joy  th*  exactes''  play 

Must  to  a  long  and  well-writ  bill  give  way, 

Or  to  th*  immortal  Trip  must  yield  the  day. 

Though  our  French  heels,  and  our  Italian  voice. 

Show  the  judicious  niceness  of  our  choice  ; 

Show,  when  put  to 't,  that  we  can  play  our  parts, 

And  know  the  way  to  win  true  British  hearts* 

But  still  we  hope  your  judgments  soon  may  mend. 

For  which  we  can  no  slight  presage  depend. 

Since  S — ^  writes  no  more,  and  D — *s  Miss  was  danm*d.. 

4  Shadwell  and  Durfey  were  intend^  probably  to  fill  up 
these  blanks;  though  *^  the  Mbs"  does  not  appear  among  the 
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Whate*er  success  this  play  from  Will's  may  raect> 
We  still  must  crave  the  favour  of  tlie  Pit, 
And  to  those  higher  ^  powers  loyally  submit. 
We  know  't  is  hard  for  Comedy  t*  escape 
Without  a  dance,  a  duel,  or  a  rape  ; 
Our  author  prays  this  fate  may  his  attend, 
Let  not  the  fair  dislike,  nor  beaux  commend." 

Tlie  following  copy  of  commendatory  verses  by  the 
same  noble  hand,  was  prefixed  to  the  early  editions 
of  Dr.  Cjiirth's  Dispensary : 

"  Oh  !  that  some  genius,  whose  poetic  vein. 
Like  Montague's^',  could  a  just  piece  sustain, 
Would  search  the  (irecian  and  the  Latian  store, 
And  tlience  present  thee  with  the  purest  ore ; 
In  lasting  numbers  praise  thy  whole  design, 
And  manly  beauty  of  each  nervous  line  ; 
Shew  how  your  pointed  satire's  sterling  wit, 
Does  only  knaves  or  formal  blockheads  hit. 
Who  *re  gravely  dull,  insipidly  serene. 
And  carry  all  their  wisdom  in  their  mien ; 
Whom  thus  expos'd,  thus  stripp'd  of  their  disguise, 
None  will  again  admire ;  most  will  despise : 
Shew  in  what  noble  verse  Nassau  you  sing, 
How  such  a  poet 's  worthy  such  a  king  ! 
When  Soniers'  charming  eloquence  you  praise^ 
How  loAily  your  tuneful  voice  you  raise  ! 


printed  works  of  the  latter,  probably  from  the  fate  which  is  here 
assigned  to  it. 

^  The  GullcricK. 

6  F:ari  of  Halifax. 
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But  my  poor  feeble  muse  is  as  unfit 
To  praise,  as  imitate  what  you  have  writ. 
Artists  alone  should  venture  to  commend 
What  Dennis  can't  condemn,  nor  Dryden  mend ; 
What  must,  writ  with  that  fire  and  with  that  ease, 
The  beaux,  the  ladies,  and  the  critics  please. 

C.  Boyle."] 
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THOMAS  PARKER, 

FIRST  EARL  OF  MACCLESFIELD, 

I^Was  bom  in  1667,  and  if  not  a  native  was  long  a 
resident  at  Derby,  where  he  followed  the  profession 
of  an  attorney.  Abilities  and  industry  procured  him 
practice,  that  practice  brought  money,  and  money 
consequence.  These  united  introduced  him  into  the 
office  of  recorder,  which  opened  a  wider  field  for  his 
talents.  He  soon  became  a  pleader  at  the  bar,  ti\a- 
velled  the  midland  circuit,  acquired  additional  estim- 
ation, was  denominated  "  the  silver-tongued  counsel," 
and  found  interest  enough  in  1705  to  cause  himself 
to  be  returned  a  member  for  the  borough  of  Derby 
with  lord  James  Cavendish.  Having  now  ascended 
into  a  political  atmosphere,  where  his  talents  beamed 
with  more  diffusive  brightness,  he  made  rapid  ad- 
vances towards  preferment.  He  was  knighted  in 
June  1705,  and  appointed  queen's  seijeant.^  The 
commons,  sensible  of  his  powers,  chose  him  one  of 
their  managers  in  the  trial  of  Dr.  Sacheverell,  which 
he  conducted  with  great  ability.  In  1710  he  was 
made  lord  chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench ;  and  re- 
fused the  cliancellor's  seals  because  his  sentiments  did 
not  coincide  with  tliose  of  the  Harleian  ministry. 
He  was   created  baron   Parker  in    1716,  viscount 

5  Collins's  Peerage,  vol.  v.  p.  45. 
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Parker  of  Ewelme,  in  1718,  and  then  accepted  the 
seals.  ®  In  1721  he  was  further  created  earl  of  Mac- 
clesfield, and  contmued  lord  chancellor  till  1725, 
when  he  w&s  accused  of  selling  places  in  Chancery, 
broi^ht  to  trial,  and  fined  30,000/.*  The  king 
called  for  the  council-book,  and  with  a  sigh  dashed 
out  his  name.  The  lord  chancellor  had  committed  a 
fault,  sajs  his  biographer,  but  such  a  one  as  is  every 
day  committed :  discovery  constituted  its  criminality. 
Unhappily  for  his  lordship,  party-rage  ran  high*; 
and  a  brand  was  fixed  upon  his  name  which  never 
wore  out.  The  accomplished  lord  Macclesfield  re- 
tired during  the  last  eight  years  of  his  life  to  Derby, 
where  he  resigned  his  earthly  existence  as  a  Christian, 
on  April  28.  1 732.  ^ 

Mr.  Gutch,  in  his  Collectanea  Curiosa  ^,  has  print- 
ed firom  a  communicated  manuscript, 

'*  He  succeeded  earl  Cowper,  and  on  his  friendly  recommend- 
ation readily  concurred  in  permitting  Hughes,  the  poet,  to  retain 
his  place  as  secretary  for  the  commissions  of  the  peace.  Gibber's 
Lives^  vol.  iv.  p.  28.  Young  inscribed  to  him  his  paraphrase  on 
Job,  and  Hughes  has  tributary  stanzas  to  chancellor  Parker. 

«  tils  trial  was  published  in  1725,  by  order  of  lord-chancellor 
KingV  an<i  filled  284  folio  pages.  Of  a  disgraced  favourite  the 
oxcdicncitt  are  forgotten,  and  the  errors  magnified.  Stafford- 
shir^  it  was  said  on  this  occasion,  had  produced  three  of  the 
greatest  rogues  that  ever  existed  —  Jack  Sheppard,  Jonathan 
Wfld,  and  lord  Macclesfield.    Hutton's  Hist,  of  Derby,  p.  287. 

^  It  must  be  presumed,  however,  that  the  charges  were  fully 
proved,  as  out  of  ninety-three  peers  who  gave  judgment,  there 
was  not  one  who  pronounced-—  Not  GuUt^, 

«  Hutton's  Derby,  p.  290, 

7  Vjl^Lii.  p.  55. 
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*^  A  Memorial  relating  to  the  Universities  :'* 
which  has  generally  been  ascribed  to  lord  chancellor 
Macclesfield,  a  just  encourager  <^  learnings  and  a 
known  friend  to  the  universities.  This  memorial  ap- 
pertains to  the  disloyal  behaviour  of  the  universities 
after  the  accession  of  (jeorge  the  first  to  the  crown, 
and  ofiers  a  proposition  to  amend  and  regulate  such 
disloyalty,  the  substance  of  which  may  be  reduced  to 
these  three  heads : 

**  I.  By  what  methods  learning  and  industry  may 
be  promoted  in  the  universities,  setting  aside  all  party 
considerations. 

**  II.  What  force  may  be  necessary  to  cure  the 
present  disafiection  of  the  universities. 

"  III.  What  gentle  methods  may  be  of  service  to 
win  (hem  over  to  government" 

.His  lordship  proposes  in  the  first  place,  ^  That 
the  choice  of  heads  of  houses,  instead  of  being  vested 
in  the  fellows,  which  occasions  factions  and  intrigues, 
should  be  referred  to  the  great  officers  of  state,  with 
such  of  the  archbishops  and  bishops  as  shall  be 
thought  proper.  That  none  should  enjoy  a  fellow- 
ship longer  than  twenty  years  from  being  admitted 
actual  fellow."  And  whereas  his  lordship  found, 
*^  by  the  discourses  he  met  with,  that  several,  partly 
through  the  ignorance  of  the  true  state  of  the  univer- 
sities, partly  through  anger  at  the  clergy  for  their  un- 
happy behaviour  of  late  years,  and  partly  (as  they 
think)  to  prevent  the  evil  of  the  clergy  increasing  aa 
they  do  beyond  what  there  is  employment  for,  pro- 
pose taking  away  all  obligations  by  the  statutes  to  go 
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into  orders,  and  lenving  all  fellowa  to  pursue  what 
protesfiion  they  please  :  he  begs  lesTC  to  offer  the  fol- 
lowijig  observations : 

*'  That  most  of  our  founders  designed  their  several 
colleges  for  seminaries  of  the  clergy,  in  which  way 
they  may  with  ease  be  made  very  serviceable  to  the 


"  That  tlie  too  great  increase  of  the  clergj',  is  not 
from  the  fellows  of  colleifes  {scarce  one  in  ten  of  the 
parochial  clergy  or  their  curates  having  ever  been 
fellows),  but  from  servitors,  batchelors,  and  others, 
who  spent  but  four  or  five  years  in  the  universities. 

"  That  tlie  ill  disposition  of  the  clergy  over  the 
nation  is  owing  to  the  small  share  of  sense,  learning, 
and  knowledge  of  the  world,  lliat  those  persona  must 
be  supposed  to  have  from  their  short  stay  in  the  uni- 
versity, and  die  meanness  of  their  circumstances,  and 
to  the  great  opinion  they  have  of  the  judgment  of  the 
university,  where  they  did  not  hve  long  enough  to  dis- 
cover that  the  senior  part  of  the  university  are  no  such 
great  men  as  they  pass  for  with  the  youth ;  and  so 
these  men  are  duly  qualihed  to  be  the  most  noisy  and 
zealous  tools  of  iaction  in  die  hands  of  cunning  men 
in  greater  posts. 

"  That  'tis  seen  that  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and 
other  laymen  that  come  from  the  universities,  prove 
as  generally  disaffected  to  the  government  as  those  in 
orders,  so  that  it  is  not  tlie  going  into  orders  that 
^>oils  men. 

"  That  in  those  colleges   where    most  liberty  b 
mllowed  as  to  orders,  they  have  sent  out  as  few  fellow* 
18 
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into  the  service  of  their  country,  as  where  they  were 
most  confined. 

^*  That,  generally  speaking,  those  who  have  the 
fiu;ulty-places  get  them  purely  to  avoid  going  into 
orders,  and  that  they  may  live  a  more  gay  life  without 
designing  to  follow  any  profession."® 

His  lordship's  primary  resource  for  counteracting 
the  political  evils  towards  which  his  memorial  is  di- 
rected, was  to  found  a  professorship  in  both  univer« 
sities  for  the  study  of  the  law  of  nature  and  nar. 
tion;3:  but  some  other  considerations  are  adduced, 
which  may  not  be  unworthy  the  perusal  of  those 
sages  who  preside  at  our  well-springs  of  academic 
learning.] 

*  Dr.  Knox,  in  his  Liberal  Education,  is  of  opinion  ^  that 
students  should  not  in  general  reside  more  than  seven  years  in 
any  university;  because,  secluded  from  the  pains  and  pleasures  of 
sympathy,  they  sink  into  a  selfishness  and  indolence,  no  less  fatal 
to  enjoyment  than  to  improvement.  Those,  however,  who  are 
really  engaged  in  teaching,  in  lecturing,  or  in  superintending 
morals,  may  certainly  reside  without  local  injury,  as  long  as  their 
circumstances  and  inclination  shall  require.  All  others  are  most 
truly  characterized  by  the  appellation  of  the  drones  of  society, 
iguamm  pecutP 
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One  of  those  many  eminent  men  who  have 
risen  to  tlie  peerage  from  the  profession  of  the 
law.  He  was  solicitor-general  to  queen  Anne, 
attorney-general  to  king  George  tlie  first,  by 
whom  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  great  seal,  and  chief  justice 
of  the  king's*  bench ;  in  which  station  he  died, 
having  published  — 

"  Two  Volumes  of  Reports."  l*'ol. 


[Tliis  Robert  was  the  son  of  sir  Thomas  Raymond, 
a  justice  of  tlie  king's  bench,  wlio  died  on  Uie  circuit 
in  1G83.  Robert  succeeded  sir  Jolui  Pmlt  as  chief 
justice,  was  created  baron  Raymond  of  Abbot's 
Langley,  Herts,  by  George  the  second  in  1 730,  and 
died  in  1732,  lea^'ing  one  son,  who  deceasing  with- 
out issue,  in  1753,  the  title  became  extinct.' 

His  lordsliip's  Law  Reports  have  not  been  sought 
after  by  the  present  editor ;  for  the  merit  of  tliem, 
whatever  it  may  be,  can  only  be  duly  appreciated  by 
a  legal  practitioner.  But  they  are  professionally 
held  in  good  repute ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  tliis,  were 
republished  by  Mr.  Justice  Boyley,  in  1 790.] 

«  Bolton's  Peerage,  p.  933. 
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PETER  KING, 
LORD    KING, 

W^As  related  to  Mr.  Locke,  who,  on  seeing 
his  Treatise  in  Defence  of  the  Rights  of  the 
Church,  persuaded  him  to  apply  himself  to 
the  law,  to  the  highest  dignity  of  which  he  rose. 

We  have  of  his  writing  — 

**  An  Enquiry  into  the  Constitution,  Disci- 
pline, Unity,  and  Worship,  of  the  primitive 
Church."  1691.' 

"  The  History  of  the  Apostles*  Creed,  with 
critical  Observations  on  its  several  Articles.'* 
1703,  8vo.*  1711.  1719.  1737. 

"  The  Speech  of  Sir  Peter  King,  Knight, 
Recorder  of  London,  at  St.  Margaret's  Hill,  to 

<  fFhif  Enquiry  consisted  of  two  parts,  and  has  in  the  title 
of  1719,  **  By  an  Impartial  Hand."  The  design  of  this  treatise 
b  in  general  to  represent  the  constitution,  discipline^  unity,  and 
worship  of  the  church  as  it  flourished  within  the  first  300  years 
after  Christ.] 

3  [In  this  work  the  author  truly  says,  **  he  has  not  contented 
himself  with  reading  modem  books  or  collections  made  by 
later  writers,  but  hath  had  immediate  recourse  to  the  remaining 
monuments  of  the  primitive  ages  of  the  church,  from  whence  only 
all  learning  of  this  kind  can  be  derived  ;**  and  he  cites  more  than^ 
forty  ancients  whom  he  employed  or  consulted.] 
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the  King's  most  Excellent  Majesty,  upon  his 
royal  Entry,  Sept.  20.  lyi-i."  Fol. 


[Of  lord-chancellor  King,  who  was  nephew  by  his 
mother's  side  to  our  great  metaphysician,  Mr.  Locke, 
the  following  particulars  are  recorded  on  his  monu- 
ment in  Ockham  church,  Surry*,  and  in  tlie  Peer- 
age of  Collins.* 

He  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Exeter  of  worthy  and 
substantial  parents  *,  but  with  a  genius  greatly  supe- 
rior to  his  birth.  By  his  industry,  prudence,  learn- 
ing, and  virtue,  he  raised  himself  to  tlie  highest  re- 
putation, and  to  the  most  dignified  employments  in 
the  state.  He  applied  himself  to  his  studies  in  the 
Middle  Temple,  and  to  an  exact  and  complete  know- 
ledge in  all  the  branches  of  law,  he  added  the  most 
extensive  learning,  theological  and  civil.  He  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  house  of  commons  in  1699, 
recorder  of  the  city  of  London  in  1708,  and  in  the 
same  year  had  the  honour  of  knighthood  conferred 
on  him  by  queen  Anne.  On  the  accession  of  George 
the  first,  in  I7H,  he  was  made  chief  justice  of  the 
common  pleas.  In  1725  he  was  created  baron 
King  of  Ockham,  in  Surry ;  and  raised  to  the  post  of 

*  Gent.  Mag.  vol.txx.  p.  IIS. 

»  Vol.rii.  p.S73. 

*  Dr.  Bircfa,  in  b  brief  MS.  notice  of  lord  King,  prefixed  to  hi> 
Uaquiry,  de»cribm  him  ai  the  md  of  Jerom  King,  a  falter,  of  the 
dty  of  Eieler. 
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Iord*high-chancdlor  o£  England^,  which  he  held  also 
in  the  reign  of  George  the  second,  fiut  sinking  into 
a  paralytic  disease,  under  the  labour  and  &tigue8  of 
this  weighty  place,  he  resigned  it  Not.  1785»  and 
died  July  22.  17S4,  aged  sixty-five;  a  steady  firiend 
to  true  religion  and  liberty. 

From  his  lordship's  abstruse  theological  writings, 
there  is  little  chance  of  making  an  acceptable  selec- 
tion. His  speech  was  a  mere  official  congratulation. 
On  the  casual  authority  therefore  of  a  correspondent 
in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine^,  the  following  pun- 
ning lines  are  given  as  a  bagatelle  of  the  lord- 
chancellor  : 


7  Lord  King  took  for  his  motto,  '*  Labor  ipse  Volupiasy* 

^  Labour  itself  is  pleasure.*'    A  fnend  of  his  thus  turned  it  mto 

verse: 

'Tis  not  the  splendour  of  the  place, 

The  gilded  coach,  the  purse,  the  mace, 

Not  all  the  pompous  trmn  of  state. 

The  crowds  that  at  your  levee  wait. 

That  make  you  happy,  make  you  great. 

But  whilst  mankind  you  strive  to  bless. 

With  all  the  talents  you  possess, 

Whilst  the  chief  pleasure  you  receive. 

Comes  from  the  pleasure  which  you  give. 

This  takes  the  heart,  and  conquers  spite, 

And  makes  the  heavy  burden  light ; 

For  pleasure  rightly  understood 

Is  only  labour  to  be  good. 

'  Utsup.    But  at  p.  S81.  it  is  ascribed  to  Daniel  Way,  or 
Wray. 
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'*  TO   THE  MEMORY   OF   SPONG,   A   CARPENTERj  IN   TBE 
CHURCHYARD   OY   OCKHAM,   SURRY. 

**  Who  many  a  sturdy  oak  had  laid  alcHig, 

Feird  by  death's  surer  hatchet,  here  lies  Spong; 

Posts  oft  he  made,  yet  ne'er  a  place  could  get, 

And  liv'd  by  railingy  though  he  was  no  wit. 

Old  saws  he  had,  although  no  antiquarian ; 

And  stiles  corrected,  yet  was  no  grammarian. 

Long  liv'd  he  Ockham's  premier-architect. 

And  lasting  as  his  fame  a  tomb  t'  erect. 

In  vain  we  seek  an  artist  such  as  he, 

Whose  pales  and  gates  were  for  eternity ! 

So  here  he  rests  from  all  life's  toils  and  follies, 

O  spare  awhile,  kind  Heav'n,his  fellow-labourer  Hollis."9] 

*  A  bricklayer  employed  by  the  family  of  lord  King;.  The 
above  epitaph  is  printed  in  Wdi)b's  Collectioii,  vol.iL  but  with- 
out any  reference  to  its  author. 
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GEORGE  GRANVILLE, 
LORD     LANSDOWN, 

Imitated  Waller';  but  as  that  poet  has  been* 
much  excelled  since,  a  faint  copy  of  a  faint 
master  must  strike  still  less.  It  was  for- 
tunate for  his  lordship,  that  in  an  age  when 
persecution  raged  so  fiercely  against  luke* 
warm  authors,  he  had  an  intimacy  with  the 
inquisitor-general :  how  else  would  such  lines 
as  these  have  escaped  the  Bathos  ? 

—  "  When  thy  gods 
Enlighten  thee  to  speak  their  dark  decrees."' 

*  [And  wiihed  to  be  nigarded  w  hu  poetical  succesior. 
Witness  hit  lordship'*  Prefiu:e:  **  As  these  poems  seem  to  b^n 
«there  Mr.  Waller  left  o^  though  fiur  unequal  and  short  of  so 
ininutable  an  original ;  they  may,  however,  be  permitted  to  re- 
main to  posterity,  as  a  fidthful  register  of  the  reigning  beauties  m 
the  succeeding  age.** 

*  ^  Heroic  Love,**  scene  i-  [Yet  Dvyden  thus  complimentad 
him  on  this  his  "  excellent  tragedy  :** 

**  Auspicious  poety  wert  thou  not  my  friend. 

How  could  I  envy  what  I  must  commend  ! 

But  smcc  'tis  Nature's  law  in  love  and  wit» 

That  youth  should  reign,  and  withering  oge  submit. 

With  less  regret  those  laurels  I  resign, 

Which  dying  on  my  brows,  revive  on  thine* 'J 
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A  fine  edition  of  his  works  has  been  pub- 
lished in  two  volumes  4to. ;  besides  which, 
we  find  — 

'    "  A  Letter  from  a  nobleman  abroad  to  his 
Friend  in  England."  1722.^ 

Lord  Lansdown  being  confined  in  the 
Tower  in  the  same  room  in  which  sir  Robert 
Walpole  had  been  prisoner,  and  had  left 
his  name  on  the  window,  wrote  these  lines 
under  it : 

"  Good  unexpected,  evil  unforeseen, 
Appear  by  turns,  as  Fortune  shifts  the  scene ; 
Some  rais'd  aloft,  come  tumbliDg  down  amain. 
And  foil  EO  hard,  they  bound  and  rise  again.'' 


[Lord  Lansdown  who  descended  from  a  family, 
which  traced  its  ancestry  to  tlie  first  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, was  himself  grandson  of  the  famous  sir  Bevil 
Granville,  who  lost  his  life  so  heroically  at  the  battle 
of  Lansdown  in  1643.  *  He  received  his  first  tinc- 
ture of  education  in  France,  under  the  tuition  of  sir 
William  Ellis,  a  man  of  letters.  In  1677,  in  the 
tenth  year  of  his  age,  he  was  entered  at  Trinity-col- 

'  Somers'a  TractSj  fourth  coll.  vol.  i*.  p.  41(i. 

»  A  volume  of  elef,'iBC  verses  on  tho  death  of  ihb  loyalistwas 
printed  at  Oxford,  and  reprinted  at  London,  in  16S4.  It  coui- 
pri&ed  the  contributions  oi'  niany  urnior  pocia  uf  ilic  time. 
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lege,  Cambridge  « ;  and  in  1679  recited  a  copy  of  his 
own  verses  to  the  princess  Mary  d'£st£  of  Modena, 
then  duchess  of  York,  when  she  visited  the  university. 
In  1680  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  master  of 
arts,  and  left  college  soon  after.  At  the  accession  of 
James  the  second,  he  addressed  the  new  monarch  in 
three  short  metrical  panegyrics,  which  were  com- 
mended by  Waller,  whose  praise  animated  the  young 
poet  to  breathe  a  rapture  of  acknowledgment, 

^'  In  numbers  such  as  Waller's  self  might  use.*'  ^ 

He  had  early  imbibed  principles  of  loyalty,  and  was 
with  difficulty  prevented  from  taking  up  arms  in  de- 
fence of  his  sovereign,  both  at  the  time  of  Monmouth's 
rebellion,  and  at  the  revolution.  On  the  latter  oc- 
casion he  expressed  his  manly  feelings  in  a  letter  to 
his  father,  which  has  been  printed  by  Dr.  Anderson.^ 

*  This  appesn  from  a  copy  of  Latin  venet  on  the  marriage  of 
the  prince  of  Orange  and  the  princess  Mary,  in  the  Cambridge 
congratulations  of  that  year.  Anderson's  Brit.  Poets,  vol.  vii. 
p.  689. 

7  The  late  Mr.  Hurcfis  said,  with  truth  and  taste,  in  his  Wlage 
Curate, 

. «  WaUer's  Muse 

In  courteous  GrmwUk  lives,  and  still  we  hear 

Of  Jove  and  Juno,  Mercuiy  and  Mars, 

And  all  the  nauseous  mythologic  rout." 
Lord  Lansdown's  reputation  was  formerly  too  much  cried  up,  it 
is  now  too  much  sunk. 

•  See  also  Gen.  Diet.  art.  Oranville^  and  Qbbei't  and  John- 
son's  JLivet  of  the  Poets. 
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Having  no  public  employment,  and  possessing  but  a 
contracted  fortune,  he  iived  in  retirement  during  the 
reign  of  king  William,  devoted  to  literary  avocations, 
the  fruits  of  which  oppeared  in  his  plays  and  poems. 
By  a  laudable  economy  he  preserved  himself  at  the 
same  time  from  those  embarrassments  which  in  more 
advanced  life  he  is  said  to  have  incurred.  Having 
received  a  considerable  addition  to  his  finances  by  the 
death  of  his  fether  and  uncle,  he  became  a  represent- 
ative for  Fowey,  in  Cornwall,  in  1702,  and  continued 
to  serve  in  parliament  till  1710,  when  he  was  made 
secretary  at  war  in  the  place  of  sir  Robert  Walpole, 
In  1711  he  was  created  baron  Lansdown,  and  after- 
wards appointed  comptroller  and  treasurer  of  the 
household  to  queen  Anne.  On  the  accession  of 
George  the  first  he  was  removed  fi-om  his  ofUces,  and 
his  Tory  connexions  prevented  his  being  employed 
in  that  or  the  succeeding  reign.  Having  protested 
against  the  bill  for  attainting  Ormond  and  Bolin- 
broke,  he  fell  under  the  suspicion  of  plotting  against 
the  government,  was  seized  and  sent  to  the  Tower  in 
Sept.  1715,  where  he  was  confined  seventeen  months 
and  then  discharged,  without  being  brought  to  trial. 
In  1719  he  made  an  ardent  speech  against  the  prac- 
tice of  occasional  conformity,  part  of  which  is  given 
by  Ciblrer.  In  1722  he  is  thought  to  have  been 
driven  abroad  by  his  profusion,  though  on  a  pretence 
of  retrieving  his  health  rather  than  his  circumstances. 
During  his  absence  from  England  be  composed  most 
of  his  prose  pieces.  In  1732  he  published  the  hand- 
some edition  of  hia  works  mentioned  by  lord  Orford. 
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He  now  a{^eared  at  court,  where  he  was  well  re- 
ceived by  queen  Caroline,  to  whom  and  to  the  prin- 
cess Anne  he  presented  his  splendid  volumes,  with 
verses  on  the  blank  leaves,  which  concluded  his 
poetical  labours.  He  died  in  Hanover  Square,  Jan. 
SO,  1735,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

The  character  of  Granville,  as  Dr.  Anderson  ob- 
serves, seems  to  have  been  amiable  and  respectable. 
His  good  nature  and  politeness  have  been  celebrated 
by  Pope  ^  and  others :  and  though  the  splendour  of 
his  rank  procured  him  more  admiration  than  the 
lustre  of  his  genius,  yet  he  was  not  destitute  of  that 
secondary  brilliance  which  proceeds  from  being  labo- 
riously polished,  rather  than  inherently  luminous. 
The  general  characteristics  of  his  poetry  are  studied 
elegance  and  quaint  sprightliness ;  for  he  is  seldom 
tender,  and  very  rarely  sublime.  Of  his  lighter  pro- 
ductions the  chief  source  is  gallantry,  and  the  radical 
defect,  as  in  WaUer  and  Cowley,  is  a  superabundance 
of  mythological  allusion  or  of  affected  passion.  Dr. 
Johnson  says,  somewhat  austerely,  ^'  they  are  trifles 

9  Pope  inscribed  his  early  poem  of  Windsor  Forest  to  *'  Gran- 
ville the  Polite ;"  and  flatteringly  said  : 

**  Tis  yours,  my  lord,  to  bless  our  soft  retreats, 

And  call  the  Muses  to  their  ancient  seats; 

To  paint  anew  the  flow'ry  sylvan  scenes. 

To  crown  the  forests  with  immortal  greens. 

Make  Windsor-hills  in  lofty  numbers  rise. 

And  lift  her  turrets  nearer  to  the  skies ; 

To  sing  those  honours  you  deserve  to  wear. 

And  add  new  lustre  to  her  silver  star." 
Young  addressed  an  Epistle  to  him  of  high-flown  praise. 
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written  liy  idleness,  and  published  by  vanity :"  but 
the  same  stem  critic  admits  that  his  lordship's 

"  Prologues  and  Epilogues" 
have  a  just  claim  to  praise;  that  his 

"  Progress  of  Beauty" 
is  not  deficient  in  splendour  and  gaiety;  that  his 

"  Essay  on  unnatural  Flights  in  Poetry" 
is  neither  inelegant  nor  injudicious ;  and  that  his 

"  British  Enchanters" 
has  many  passages  which  are  at  least  pretty,  though 
they  do  not  rise  to  any  high  degree  of  excellence. 

His  lordship's  dramatic  pieces  were  six  in  number; 
the  titles  of  which  and  dates  of  publication  may  be 
seen  in  Biog.  Dramatica,  vol.  i.  p.  ]96.  The  follow- 
ing will  serve  to  denote  his  poetic  style : 

'<  TO  MYRA.  2 

"  So  calm  and  so  serene  but  now ; 
What  means  this  change  on  Myra'fi  brow? 
Her  aguish  love  now  glows  and  buma, 
Then  chills  and  shakes,  and  the  cold  fit  returns. 

'  Myra  was  Mrs.  Frances  BrudeDell,  daughter  of  lord  B. 
first  married  to  the  earl  of  Newburgfa,  in  Scotland  ;  and  MS 
coodly  to  lord  Bellew,  an  Irish  peer.  Dr.  Kiag,  of  Oxford,  who 
had  some  dispute  with  her  concerning  property  in  Ireland,  wrote 
B  severe  poem,  entitled  "  The  Toast,"  of  which  this  lady  is  the 
heroine.  See  Malone's  Dryden,  vol.  i.  part.  ii.  p.  114.  Dr. 
Anderson  thinks  it  probable  that  most  of  the  verses  addressed 
to  Myra,  however  disguised  by  their  application,  were  originally 
designed  for  Mary  d'Estf  of  Modeno,  whose  charmi  hnd  &ict- 
nated  him  at  college.    In  thk  case  Mra*  will  become  a  poetic 
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Mock'd  with  deluding  looks  and  smiles, 

When  on  her  pity  I  depend ; 
My  airy  hope  she  soon  beguiles. 

And  laughs  to  see  my  torments  end. 
So  up  the  steepy  hill  with  pain, 
The  weighty  stone  is  roll'd  in  vain, 
Which  having  touched  the  top  recoils, 
And  leaves  the  labourer  to  renew  his  toils." 


«  LOVE. 

**  To  love,  is  to  be  doomed  on  earth  to  feel 
What  after  death  the  tortur*d  meet  in  hell. 
The  vulture  dipping  in  Prometheus'  side 
His  bloody  beak,  with  his  torn  liver  dy'd, 
Is  love :  the  stone  that  labours  up  the  hill 
Mocking  the  labourer's  toil,  returning  still. 
Is  love  :  those  streams  where  Tantalus  is  curst 
To  sit,  and  never  drink,  with  endless  thirst ; 
Those  loaden  boughs  that  with  their  burden  bend 
To  court  his  taste,  and  yet  escape  his  hand. 
All  this  is  love ;  that  to  dissembled  joys 
Invites  vain  man,  with  real  grief  destroys." 

TO   MR.  JOHN    DRTDEN,    ON    HIS    SEVERAL    TRANSLA- 
TIONS  FROM   THE   ANCIENT   POETS. 

<'  As  Britain  in  rich  soil  abounding  wide, 
Furnish'd  for  use,  for  luxury,  and  pride, 
Yet  spreads  her  wanton  sails  on  every  shore 
For  foreign  wealth,  insatiate  still  for  more ; 
To  her  own  wool  the  silks  of  Asia  joins 
And  to  her  plenteous  harvests  Indian  mines : 
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So  Dryden,  not  contented  with  the  fame 
Of  his  own  works,  though  an  immortal  name ! 
To  lands  remote  sends  forth  his  learned  muse 
The  noblest  seeds  of  foreign  wit  to  choose ; 
Feasting  our  sense  so  many  various  ways ; 
Say,  is  't  thy  bounty  or  thy  thirst  of  praise, 
That  by  comparing  others,  all  might  see 
Who  most  excelled  are  yet  excell'd  by  thee?"] 
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One  of  those  men  of  careless  wit  and  negli- 
gent grace,  who  scatter  a  thousand  bon-mots 
and  idle  verses,  which  we  painful  compilers 
gather  and  hoard,  till  the  owners  stare  to  find 
themselves  authors.  Such  was  this  lord  :  of 
an  advantageous  Hgure,  and  enterprising  spirit; 
as  gallant  as  Amadis  and  as  brave,  but  a  little 
more  expeditious  in  liis  journeys;  for  he  is  said 
"  to  have  seen  more  kings  and  more  postillions 
than  any  man  in  Europe."  His  enmity  to  the 
duke  of  Marlborough,  and  his  friendship  witll 
Pope,  will  preserve  his  name,  when  his  genius, 
too  romantic  to  have  laid  a  solid  foundation  for 
fame  ;  and  his  politics,  too  disinterested  for  his 
age  and  country,  shall  be  equally  forgotten.' 
"  He  was  a  man,"  as  his  poet  said ', "  who  would 

"  Lliord  Lanhdown  addressed  an  inflntcd  copy  of  verses  to  the 
earl  or  Peterborough,  oa  hU  Iiappy  accomplishment  of  the  luar- 
riflgo  between  the  duke  of  York  and  the  princess  Mury  d'Emj, 
wherein  be  indulge)  a  wild  conceit,  that  (he  indebted  nation 
would  repay  its  obligation,  by  rainng  lothc  getuus  of  the  nobl«~ 
«arl  —  "  Statuci,  with  palm  adorn' d,  on  every  ihrethold."]  i 

'  See  Pope'i  Lettert  to  Swift,  let.  76.    [Mr.  Capei  LoK  (penka 

«f  "  that  linithed  general  and  hero,"  the  earl  of  Petrrhorough, 

>■  hit  notM  to  Eudotia,  p.  3S9.] 

VOL.  IV.  N 
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□either  live  nor  die  like  any  other  mortal." 
Yet  even  particularities  were  becoming  in 
him,  as  lie  had  a  natural  ease  that  imme- 
diately adopted  and  saved  them  from  the  air 
of  affectation.     He  wrote  — 

*'  La  Muse  de  Cavalier ;  or,  an  Apology  for 
such  Gentlemen  as  make  Poetry  their  Diver- 
sion, not  their  Business  ;'* 
in  a  letter  from  a  scholar  of  Mars  to  one  of 
Apollo;  printed  in  the  Public  Register,  or 
Weekly  Magazine,  No.  3.  p.  88.  published  by 
Dodsley,  1741. 

"  A  severe  Copy  of  Verses  on  the  Duchess 
of  Marlborough ;  addressed  to  Mr.  Harley, 
afler  his  removal  from  court." 
He  was  author  too  of  those  well-known  lines 
which  con  chide 

"  Who  'il  have  thought  Mrs,  Howard  ne'er  dreanit  it  was 
she ! " 

Four  very  genteel  letters  of  his  are  printed 
among  Pope's.* 

The  account  of  the  earl's  conduct  in  Spain  % 

<  [In  the  Bupplemenlal  volume  to  Pope,  recently  publiihed,  i» 
an  intereating  letter  of  the  poet,  regarding  lhi»  witty  earl  of 
Peterborough.] 

■  (In  hi)  lordahip's  travels  through  different  p«ns  of  ^ain,  he 
WW  Bu  often  constrdned  to  dress  his  food  for  himself  th&t  he 
beriune  a  good  cook  j  and  such  wm  the  force  of  habit,  that,  till 
18 
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taken  from  his  original  letters  and  papers,  was 
drawn  up  by  Dr.  Freind,  and  published  in 
1707,  8vo. 


[This  nobleman  in  his  youth  served  under  the  ad- 
mirals Torrington  and  Narborough  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, against  the  state  of  Algiers ;  and  distinguished 
himself  at  Tangiers^  in  Africa,  when  it  was  besieged 
by  the  Moors.  Disliking  the  proceedings  of  the  court 
in  the  reign  of  James  the  second,  he  was  among  the 
first  of  the  £nglish  nobility  who  engaged  in  the  prince 
of  Orange's  service,  and  was  one  of  those,  as  bishop 
Burnet  relates,  whom  that  prince  chiefly  trusted,  and 
by  whose  advice  he  was  principally  directed.  Being 
instrumental  therefore  in  promoting  the  Revolution, 
on  the  accession  of  king  William  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  lords  of  the  bedchamber,  first  lord-com- 
missioner of  the  treasury,  and  in  1689  had  the  addi- 
tional dignity  of  earl  of  Monmouth.  In  1692  he 
served  under  that  monarch  during  the  campaign  in 
Flanders.     By  queen  Anne,  in  1705,  his  lordship  was 


disabled  by  age,  his  dinner  was  constantly  of  hb  own  dressing. 
Those  who  visited  him  at  Parson's  Green  have  reported,  that  he 
used  to  retire  from  his  company  an  hour  before  dinner-time, 
when  he  equipped  himself  in  the  garb  of  a  tavern-cook ;  and 
having  dispatched  his  culinary  affiurs,  would  return  properly  ap- 
parelled, and  take  his  place  at  the  table.  Univ.  Mag.  vol.  Ix.  p.  SO. 
This  may  be  only  a  Magazuie  bon-bon.] 
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declared  general  and  commander  in  chief  of  the  forces 
sent  to  Spain,  and  joint  admiral  of  the  fleet  with  sir 
Cloudesiey  Shovel.  His  conduct  in  this  expedition 
obtained  the  thanks  of  the  house  of  peers  for  his 
"  great  and  eminent  services."  In  1710-11  he  was 
employed  as  ambassador  at  Turin  and  other  Italian 
courts,  and  iu  1713  was  installed  a  knight-companion 
of  the  order  of  the  garter.  In  the  reign  of  George 
the  first  he  was  constituted  general  of  all  the  marine 
forces  in  Great  Britain ;  and  had  the  same  commission 
continued  by  George  the  second.  Having  made  a 
voyage  to  Lisbon,  from  the  declining  state  of  his  healtli, 
he  died  there  in  Oct.  1 735,  aged  seventy-seven. 

He  is  said  to  have  written 

"  Remarks  on  a  Pamphlet  entitled  —  '  The 
*  Thoughts  of  a  Member  of  the  Lower  House,  in  re- 
'  lation  to  a  Project  for  restraining  and  limiting  the 
'  Power  of  the  Crown,  in  the  ftiture  Creation  of  Peers.' " 
Lond.  1719,  8vo. 

But  "  La  Muse  CavaliCTe,"  or  at  least  a  metrical  piece 
with  the  same  title,  appears  among  the  poems  of  lord 
Cutts,  which  were  published  by  that  nobleman  him- 
self. 

The  earl  of  Peterborough  was  so  active  a  traveller, 
according  to  Swift  %  that  queen  Anne's  ministers  used 
to  say,  they  wrote  at  him,  and  not  to  him.  He  left 
behind  him  in  MS.  the 

"  Memoirs  of  liis  Life," 
in  which  he  seems  not  to  have  spared  his  own  cha- 
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racter,  and  which,  from  delicate  regard  to  his  reput- 
ation, his  widow  consigned  to  the  flames.  ^ 

His  lordship  was  a  man  of  frolic.  ^  Richardson  in 
his  Anecdotes  says,  "  The  great  earl  of  Peterborough, 
who  had  much  sense,  much  wit,  and  much  whim, 
leaped  out  of  his  chariot  one  day,  on  seeing  a  dancing- 
master  with  pearl-coloured  silk-stockings,  lightly  step- 
ping over  the  broad  stones,  and  picking  his  way  in 
very  dirty  weather,  and  ran  after  him  with  his  sword 
drawn,  in  order  to  drive  him  into  the  mud ;  but  into 
which  he  of  course  followed  himself."  This  facetious 
nobleman  was  once  taken  by  the  mob  for  the  duke  of 
Marlborougl^,  who  was  then  in  disgrace  with  them ; 
and  being  about  to  be  roughly  treated  by  these  friends 
to  summary  justice,  he  addressed  them  in  these  words: 
^^  Crentlemen,  I  can  convince  you  by  two  reasons  that 
I  am  not  the  duke.  In  the  first  place,  I  have  only 
five  guineas  in  my  pocket;  and  in  the  second,  they 
are  heartily  at  your  service."  So  throwing  his  purse 
among  them,  he  pursued  his  way  amid  loud  acclam- 
ations and  huzzas. 

Dr.  Freind,  in  his  account  of  lord  Peterborough's 
conduct  in  Spain,  suys,  "  he  never  ordered  off  a  de- 
tachment of  a  hundred  men,  witliout  going  with  them 
himself."  Of  his  own  courage  his  lordship  used  to 
say,  that  it  proceeded  from  his  not  knowing  his  dan- 
ger ;  agreeing  in  opinion  with  Turenne,  that  a  coward 


7  Seward's  Anecd.  vol.  ii.  p.  270. 

B  Hb  celerity  of  roovement  in  travelling  is  humorously  set 
forth  under  the  character  of  Mordanto.    See  Chalmers'  Poets. 
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had  only  one  of  the  three  Acuities  of  the  miiiil  —  ap- 
prehension. The  remittances  expected  from  England 
not  coming  to  his  troops  when  he  commanded  in 
Spain,  he  is  said  to  have  supplied  tliem  for  some  time 
with  money  h-om  his  own  pocket  One  of  his  lord- 
ship's letters  to  Pope  ^  may  be  cited  for  its  epistolary 
ease  and  good-humoured  archness :  — 

"  I  am  imder  the  greatest  impatience  to  see  Dr. 
Swift  at  Bevis-Mount  ^,  and  must  signify  my  mind 
to  him  by  another  hand ;  it  not  being  permitted  me 
to  hold  correspondence  with  the  said  dean.  And 
whereas  it  is  apparent,  in  this  Protestant  land,  that 
nothing  can  succeed  or  come  to  happy  issue  but  by 
bribery :  therefore  let  me  know  what  he  expects,  to 
comply  with  my  desires,  and  it  shall  be  remitted  unto 
him.  For  tliongh  i  would  not  corrupt  any  man  for 
tlie  wliole  world,  yet  a  benevolence  may  be  given 
without  any  offence  to  conscience.  Every  one  must 
confess  that  gratification  and  corruption  are  two  dis- 
tinct terms :  nay,  at  worst,  many  good  men  hold,  that 


«  Walter  Harte  says,  in  an  epistle  to  this  poet, 
"  How  blest  the  man  that  Ironi  the  world  n 
To  jojs  that  Mordaunt,  or  hU  Pope  approves ; 
Whose  taste  exact  each  author  con  explore. 
And  live  the  present  and  past  ages  o'er ; 
Who  free  from  pride,  from  penitence,  or  strife. 
Moves  calmly  forward  to  iJie  verge  of  life." 

Bell's  Fugitive  Poetry,  vol.  vi.  p.  28, 

'  Near   Southampton.     It   was  sold  by  a  succeuor  ti 

Sotheby,  the  poet;  who  sold  it  to  Mr.  Horue,  fonnerly  c 

of  the  L«asowB6  of  Shenetone. 
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for  a  good  end,  some  very  naughty  measures  may  be 
made  use  of. 

"  But,  sir,  I  must  give  you  some  good  news  in  re- 
lation to  myself;  because  I  know  you  wish  me  well. 
I  am  cur'd  of  some  diseases  in  my  old  age  which 
tonnented  me  very  much  in  my  youdi.  I  was  pos^ 
sessed  with  violent  and  uneasy  passions ;  such  as  a 
peevish  concern  for  truth,  and  a  saucy  lovd  for  my 
country.  When  a  Christian  priest  preached  against 
the  spirit  of  the  Gospel ;  when  an  English  judge  de- 
termined against  Magna  Charta ;  when  the  Minister 
acted  against  common  sense ;  I  used  to  fret.  Now, 
sir,  let  what  will  happen,  I  keep  myself  in  temper. 
As  I  have  no  flattering  hopes,  so  I  banish  all  useless 
fears ;  but  as  to  the  things  of  this  world,  I  find  my- 
self in  a  condition  beyond  expectation :  it  being  evi- 
dent, from  a  late  parliamentary  inquiry,  that  I  have 
as  much  ready  money,  as  much  in  the  funds,  and  as 
great  a  personal  estate  as  sir  Robert  Sutton.  ®    • 

<^  If  the  translator  of  Homer  find  &ult  with  this 
unheroic  disposition,  or  (what  I  more  fear)  if  the 
Draper  of  Ireland  accuse  the  Englishman  of  want  of 
spirit ;  I  silence  you  both  with  one  line  out  of  your 
own  Horace  — 

<  Quid  te  exempta  juvat  spinis  de  pluribus  una?' 

3  This  wealthy  man  married  the  widow  of  Charles  carl  of 
Sunderland.  He  was  the  early  patron  of  bishop  Warburton,  and 
father  of  sir  Richard  Sutton,  barU  and  Miss  Isabella  Sutton,  oik 
whom  Mrs.  Carter  wrote  an  elegy. 

N  4 
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For  I  take  the  whole  to  be  so  corrupted,  that  a  cure 
in  any  part  will  be  of  little  avail, 

"  Yours,  &c" 
In  tlie  Universal  Magazine  for  January  1777, 
the  following  gallant  effusion  was  pointed  out  as  the 
production  of  lord  Peterborough,  and  is  noticed  by 
lord  Oi-ford.  It  occurs  in  the  last  volume  of  Miscel- 
lanies by  Pope  and  Swift,  printed  in  1727,  and  is 
entitled 

■'  SONG.    BY  A  PERSON  OF  QUALITY. 

I  said  to  my  heart,  between  sleeping  and  waking, 
"  Thou  wild  thing,  that  always  art  leaping  or  aking. 
What  black,  brown,  or  fair,  in  what  clime,  in  what  nation. 
By  turns  has  not  taught  thee  a  pit-a-pat-ation  ?" 

TIiUB  accus'd,  the  wild  thing  gave  this  sober  reply  : 
"  See  the  heart  without  motion,  though  Cmlia  pass  by  I 
Not  the  beauty  she  has,  nor  the  wit  that  she  borrows, 
Gives  the  eye  any  joys,  or  the  heart  any  sorrows. 

"  Wlien  our  Sappho  appears — she  whose  wit  so  refin'd 
I  am  forc'd  to  applaud  with  the  rest  of  mankind  ; 
Whatever  she  says,  is  with  spirit  ond  fire, 
Ev'ry  word  I  attend,  but  I  only  admire. 

"  Prudentia  as  vainly  would  put  in  her  claim. 
Ever  gazing  on  heaven,  though  man  is  her  aim  : 
'T  is  love,  not  devotion,  that  turns  up  her  eyes. 
Those  stars  of  this  world  are  too  good  for  the  skies. 

"  But  Cloc  BO  lively,  so  easy,  so  fair, 
Her  wit  so  genteel,  without  art,  without  care  ; 
When  she  comet  in  my  way  — the  motion,  the  pain, 
The  leapings,  the  akings,  return  all  again." 
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O  wonderful  creature  1  a  woman  of  reason ! 
Never  grave  out  of  pride,  never  gay  out  of  season ; 
When  so  easy  to  guess  who  this  angel  should  be. 
Would  one  think  Mrs.  Howard  ne'er  dreamt  it  was  she  ?"3 
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CHARLES  HOWARD, 
EARL    OF    CARLISLE, 

After  filling  the  post  of  first  commissioner 
of  the  treasury,  and  other  considerable  offices^ 
retired  into  Yorkshire,  and  built  the  magni- 
ficent seat  at  Castle-Howard.  His  lessons  of 
experience  and  virtue  he  bequeathed  in  verse, 
composed  few  hours  before  his  death,  to  his 
son  and  successor.  And  it  is  pity  that  such 
wholesome  precepts  were  not  couched  in 
more  harmonious  numbers.  It  was  not  from 
his  lordship  that  his  grandson  inherited  a 
genuine  talent  for  poetry. 


[Charles,  third  earl  of  Carlisle,  was,  in  the  life- 

<  time  of  his  fiither,  constituted  lord-lieutenaiit  and 

I 

custos  rotulorum  of  the  counties  of  Westmorland  and 
Cumberland.  He  served  for  Morpeth  in  the  con- 
vention-parliament in  1688,  and  in  the  parliament 
smnmoned  in  1690,  mitil  his  father's  decease;  when 
he  took  his  seat  in  the  bouse  of  peers,  Nov.  1692. 
He  was  appointed  a  gentleman  of  his  mi^esty's  bed- 
chamber in  1700,  and  was  deputy  earl-marshal 
during  the  minority  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk.     He 
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was  likewise  first  commissioner  of  the  treasury,  go- 
vernor of  the  town  and  castle  of  Carlisle,  and  vice- 
admiral  of  the  sea-coasts  adjoining.  At  the  demise 
of  queen  Anne,  in  1714,  he  was  one  of  the  lords 
chosen  by  her  successor  to  be  lords-justices  for  the 
government  of  the  kingdom  till  his  arrival  fix>m 
Hanover;  and  in  1723  was  appointed  governor  and 
captain  of  Windsor  casde,  on  the  resignation  of 
which  he  had  the  appointment  of  lord-warden  and 
chief-justice  in  eyre  of  all  his  majesty's  forests  and 
chaces  north  of  Trent.  His  lordship  died  April  30. 
1738S  aged  68.^ 

A  character  is  given  of  him  in  Boyer's  Political 
State  of  Great  Britam,  for  May  1738,  p.  481. 

The  fourth  earl  of  Carlisle  was  his  grandson,  and 
might  boast  a  more  copious  And  correct  vein  of 
poetry,  but  did  not  surpass  in  moral  observation  or 
physical  truth,  the  force  of  the  following  precepts, 
directed  to  the  author's  eldest  son  a  short  time  before 
his  own  decjease. 

«  TO  MY  SON,  THE  LORD  MORPETH. 

**  If  in  these  lawns  and  woods  thus  form'd. 
If  in  those  shady  walks  adom'd, 

Thou  takest  some  delight ; 
Let  him  who  did  perform  the  same. 
Who  peace  of  mind  preferr'd  to  fame, 

Stand  present  to  thy  sight. 

*  Gent.  Mag.  for  1 738,  p.  S76.  Collins's  Peerage,  vol.  iii. 
p.  359.  makes  it  the  ist  of  May. 

^  Thomas  Gent  wrote  an  elegiac  pastoral  on  his  death,  en- 
titled Paler  Patrue. 
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**  To  the  long  labours,  to  the  care 
And  thoughts  of  thee  who  art  his  heir^ 

Some  thanks  perchance  are  due ; 
If  then  his  wish  thou  wouldst  fulfil^ 
If  thou  wouldst  execute  his  will. 

The  like  design  pursue. 

"  His  care  for  thee  in  this  he  shows. 
He  recommends  the  life  he  chose, 

Where  health  and  peace  abound ; 
He  did  from  long  experience  find 
That  true  content,  a  quiet  mind. 

Seldom  in  courts  are  found. 

**  Fly  then  from  thence  —  the  city  leave,. 
Thy  very  friends  will  thee  deceive, 

Virtue  does  there  offend  ; 
In  this  retreat  safe  shalt  thou  be, 
From  all  those  certain  mischiefs  free 

That  do  on  courts  attend. 

<'  Nor  think  that  in  this  lonely  shade, 
For  ease,  for  quiet  chiefly  made. 

Inactive  thou  must  be  ; 
Occasions  often  will  present. 
Whereby  vile  deeds  thou  may'st  prevent^ 

Justice  will  call  on  thee. 

<<  The  bold  oppressor  thou  shalt  awe, 
The  violator  of  the  law 

Shall  feel  thy  heavy  hand ; 
To  the  distressed  and  needy  poor 
Thy  ready  charitable  door 

Shall  ever  open  stand. 
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**  A  glorious  kindness  tliou  must  show^ 
Favours  and  bounties  still  bestow 

On  them  who  most  deserve  ; 
The  innocent  thou  shalt  protect. 
The  neediest  thou  shalt  not  neglect, 

In  safety  all  preserve. 

*'  Then  think  on  those  who  are  to  come, 
Think  on  thy  darling,  blooming  son, 

Thus  for  his  good  provide  ; 
Show  him  the  life  that  thou  hast  led, 
Instruct  him  in  those  paths  to  tread  ; 

Be  thou  his  faithful  guide. 

*'  Thus  for  thy  own,  and  for  his  sake, 
That  his  abode  he  there  may  make. 

New  works  for  him  prepare ; 
What  then  for  thee  thy  father  's  done. 
Do  thou  the  like  for  thy  dear  son  ; 

For  him  show  equal  care. 

^*  The  time  will  come,  nought  can  prevent. 
From  these  green  shades  thou  shalt  be  sent 

To  darker  far  below ; 
On  yon  green  hill  a  dome  does  stand. 
Erected  by  thy  father's  hand. 

Where  thou  and  I  must  go. 

**  To  thee  what  comfort  then  't  will  be ! 
The  like  also  't  will  be  to  me 

When  our  last  breath  we  yield ; 
That  some  good  deeds  we  here  have  done, 
A  fruitless  course  we  have  not  run. 

When  thus  we  quit  the  field.'*] 
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DUCHESS  OF  BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, 

[A  NATURAL  daughter  of  James  the  second  by  Ca- 
tharine Sedley,  afterwards  count£ss  of  Dorchester,  was 
born  ill  1681,  marriedfirstto  James,  earl  of  Anglesey; 
and  secondly  to  John,  duke  of  Buckinghamshire, 
whom  she  Umg  survived.  Her  grace  is  here  intro- 
duced from  having  (according  to  the  report  of  Pope) 
written 

"  A  Character  of  Hersel£" 
This  character  she  showed  to  the  bard  of  Twickenham 
in  its  blots,  and  pressed  him,  by  all  the  adjurations  of 
&iendtilup,  to  ^ve  her  his  sincere  opinion  of  it ;  which 
he  honestly  did.  The  duchess  seemed  to  take  it  pa- 
tiently, and  upon  many  exceptions  being  made,  en- 
gaged him  to  select  out  of  the  whole  just  as  much  as 
he  judged  might  remain,  and  return  her  tlie  copy. 
This  he  also  did ;  and  some  time  afterwards  her  grace 
exhibited  the  extract  in  Pope's  hand-writing  as  a  com- 
position of  his  own  in  her  praise.  '^ 

The  character  itself  seems  indeed  to  display  a  more 
masterly  style  than  an  unpractised  hand  could  supply: 
and  was  probably  finished  therefore,  if  not  designed 
by  Pope,  as  the  following  passages  appear  to  indicate : 

"  With  her  first  husband  she  exercised  tlie  virtues 
of  patience  and  suffering,  as  long  as  there  was  any 

>  See  Warburton'*  edition  of  Pope,  vol.  is.  p.  990. 
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hope  of  doing  good  by  either :  with  the  latter,  all 
other  conjugal  virtues.  The  man  of  finest  sense  and 
sharpest  discernment  she  had  the  happiness  to  please ; 
and  in  that  found  her  only  pleasure.  When  he  died, 
it  seemed  as  if  his  spirit  was  only  breathed  into  her, 
to  fulfil  what  he  had  begun,  to  perform  what  he  had 
concerted,  and  to  preserve  and  watch  over  what  he 
had  left,  his  only  son :  in  the  care  of  whose  health, 
the  forming  of  whose  mind,  and  the  improvement  of 
whose  fortune,  she  acted  with  the  conduct  and  sense 
of  the  father,  soflen'd,  but  not  overcome,  with  the  ten- 
derness of  the  mother.  Her  understanding  was  such 
as  must  have  made  a  figure,  had  it  been  in  a  man ; 
but  the  modesty  of  her  sex  threw  a  veil  over  its  lus- 
tre, which  nevertheless  suppressed  only  the  expres- 
sion, not  the  exertion  of  it ;  for  her  sense  was  not 
superior  to  her  resolution,  which  when  once  she  was 
in  the  right,  preserved  her  from  making  it  only  a  tran- 
sition to  tlie  wrong,  the  frequent  weakness  of  the  best 
women.  What  person  soever  she  found  worthy  of  her 
esteem,  she  would  not  give  up  for  any  power  on  earth ; 
and  the  greatest  on  earth  whom  she  could  not  esteem, 
obtain'd  from  her  no  farther  tribute  than  decency. 
Her  love  and  aversion,  her  gratitude  and  resentment, 
her  esteem  and  neglect,  were  equally  open  and  strong, 
and  alterable  only  from  the  alteration  of  the  persons 
who  created  them.  Her  mind  was  too  noble  to  be  in- 
sincere, and  her  heart  too  honest  to  stand  in  need  of 
it :  so  that  she  never  found  cause  to  repent  her  con- 
duct either  to  a  friend  or  an  enemy. 

*^  Her  person  was  most  amiably  majestic;    the 
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nicest  eye  could  find  no  fault  in  the  outward  linea- 
ments of  her  face,  or  proportion  of  her  body.  It 
was  such  as  pleas'd  wherever  she  had  a  desire  it 
should;  yet  she  never  envied  thatof  any  other,  which 
might  better  please  in  general.  In  the  same  manner, 
as  being  content  that  her  merits  were  esteemed  where 
she  desired  they  should,  she  never  depreciated  those 
of  any  other  that  were  esteemed  or  preferred  else- 
where; for  she  aimed  not  at  a  general  love,  or  a 
general  esteem,  where  she  was  not  known ;  it  was 
enough  to  be  possess'd  of  both,  wherever  she  was."  ^] 

^  Warfourton's  Pope,  vol.ix.  p. sis.  edit.  1754. 
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THOMAS, 
LORD  PAGET, 

£ldest  son  of  the  earl  of  Uxbridge,  who  sur- 
vived him,  published  some  pieces,  particularly 

"  An  Essay  on  human  Life,"  in  verse, 
1734,  4to.  ^ 

<<  Some  Reflections  upon  the  Administra- 
tion of  Government  :*'  a  pamphlet,  1740. 

In  both  these  pieces  there  is  much  good 
sense.  The  former  is  written  in  imitation  of 
Pope's  ethic  epistle,  and  has  good  lines,  but 
not  much  poetry. 

He  wrote  other  poems  and  essays,  all  which 
he  collected  into  one  volume  8vo.  of  which 
only  a  few  copies  were  printed  to  give  away. 


[Thomas  Catesby,  lord  Paget,  was  son  to  Henry, 
first  earl  of  Uxbridge,  by  Mary,  daughter  and  coheir 

«  (Two  third  editions  in  17S6,  8vo.  and  ISmo.  profeis  to  be 
^  corrected  and  much  enlarg'd  by  the  author;**  who  it  fidlsF 
ciously  described  in  one  of  them,  to  be  the  auihor  of  the  Eisay  on 
Man.  Under  this  fallacy,  however  creditable  to  his  lordship's 
talent,  it  was  printed  in  a  supplement  to  the  works  of  Pbpe,  1 757, 
and  it  perhaps  thp  closest  imitation  of  that  poet*s  ethical  Essays.] 

VOL.  IV.  O 
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to  Thomas  Qitesby,  esq.  of  Whiston,  in  the  county 
of  Northampton.  Lord  Paget  was  member  for  the 
county  of  Stafford  in  two  parliaments;  a  lord  of  the 
bedchamber  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  on  his  acces- 
sion to  the  throne  as  George  the  second,  was  conti- 
nued in  the  same  post.  He  died  at  Drayton,  near 
Uxbridge,  in  January  1742'',  about  eighteen  months 
before  his  father ;  so  that  he  is  to  be  regarded  as  one 
of  those  presumptive  peers  whom  lord  Orford  has 
"  called  up  by  writ"  * 
His  lordship's  volume  of 
"  Miscellanies  in  Prose  and  Verse,"  ^ 
was  printed  a  year  before  his  death,  and  being  far  less 
easy  of  attainment  than  his  didascalic  ^  Essay,  a  copy 
has  been  resorted  to  in  the  library  of  Mr.  Bindley  for 
the  sake  of  procuring  the  subsequent  extracts. 

The  volume  is  divided  into  prose  and  poetry.     The 
prose  essays  consist  of, 

^  Collins*8  Peerage;  British  Cabinet;  and  New  Peerage. 

<  See  Pre&ce  before  vol.  i.  of  this  publication. 

ft  An  advertisement  says,  these  pieces  "  were  composed  for  the 
noble  author's  own  amusement  in  the  country,  during  intervals 
of  bad  weather,  in  hunting  seasons,  and  (excepting  such  as  |iad, 
it  seems,  been  already  printed)  were  never  design'd  for  publicadpn : 
but  having  been  communicated  to  a  few  persons,  they  took  air 
and  were  talk'd  of  abroad,  which  drew  upon  his  lordship  some 
importunity  to  publish  them."  Lord  Paget,  it  is  said,  could  not 
at  first  be  prevailed  upon  to  consent,  but  was  bfought  at  length 
to  compound  the  matter,  by  permitting  that  a  few  copies  should 
be  printed  for  the  private  use  of  himself  and  hb  intimate  friends. 

0  iSee  his  lord^p's  preface  to  the  Essay  on  human  life ;  aad 
Nichols's  Bowyer,  vol.ii.  p.  115. 
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^  Some  Reflections  upon  the  Administration  of 
Government ; — on  History ; — on  a  bad  Disposition 
of  Mind ; — on  JReason ; — on  Women ;  —  on  publick 
Spirit; — Advice  from  a  Guardian; — and  familiar 
Letters." 

The  poetry  consists  of  the  Essay  on  human  Life ; 
and  miscellaneous  Verses  —  from  which  the  following 
have  been  taken,  as  tliey  offer  a  diversity  of  extract, 
in  a  measure  since  made  popular  by  mirth-moving 
Anstey. 

«  THE  HONEST  ENGLISHMAN'S  WISH. 

**  From  oad  health,  and  bad  weather,  and  party's  dull  strife. 
From  an  insolent  miss  and  a  troublesome  wife, 
From  the  kindred  of  such,  or  by  father  or  mother, 
Who  most  wisely  delight  in  plaguing  each  other  ; 
From  noisy  companions  and  brew'd  tavern  wines. 
From  the  wretch  who  can  cant,  when  he  mischief  designs; 
From  the  dealers  in  wit,  full  of  scandal  and  lies. 
From  a  friend  who  betrays  while  he  seems  to  advise ; 
From  a  wrong-headed  race  of  mean,  narrow-soul'd  fools, 
Who  are  fond  of  their  fleecers  and  proud  of  being  tools ; 
From  curses  like  these,  if  kind  Heaven  defends  me, 
I  will  never  complain  of  the  fortune  it  sends  me. 
May  good  sense  and  good  nature  be  my  honest  praise, 
And  I  envy  not  great  ones  the  millions  they  raise.*' 

**  RELATIONSHIP. 

'*  What  follies  are  all  the  engagements  of  life. 

Hie  dear  friend,  the  dear  kinsman,  and  much  dearer  wife ! 

Experience  will  shew  —  they  alike  can  betray. 

And  act  the  same  part,  though  a  different  way. 

O  2 
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They  wisb  you  full  well ;  but  amidBt  dl  their  canting, 
They  must  own  on  your  side  there  is  still  something 

wanting : 
Some  failings  there  are  which  they  cannot  disguise, 
For  flattery  all  honest  people  despise. 
If  affairs  go  on  well  —  what  a  strange  lucky  man ! 
If  ill  — 't  is  your  fault,  do  whatever  you  can ; 
You  're  too  gay  or  too  dull,  too  foolish  or  wisci 
How  much  better  't  would  be  did  you  let  them  advise. 
Each  then  with  their  counsels  might  mix  their  own  ends, 
Be  good  kindred  to  you,  to  themselves  be  good  friends  : 
And  who  would  repine  to  be  cheated  of  pelf. 
When  it  goes  to  another  as  dear  as  himself?" 

[A  FRAGMENT.] 
"  Conquest  and  glory  are  the  warrior's  aim, 
He  throws  at  all,  and  stakes  bis  life  for  fame  ; 
Thoughtless  how  few  against  such  odds  succeed. 
Where  one  is  chronicled,  whilst  thousands  bleed. 
The  wily  courtier  lays  his  crafty  schemes, 
And  barters  real  wealth  for  golden  dreams  ; 
Deckt  with  false  colours,  and  in  tinsel  brave, 
To  govern  others,  mokes  himself  a  slave. 
Tlie  painful  student  spends  his  sleepless  nights. 
And  fancies  he  's  immortal  if  he  writes  j 
Fond  of  applause,  he  wastes  his  span  of  days. 
Nor  thinks  of  envy,  whilst  he  looks  for  praise. 
Wise  men  and  fools  thus  share  an  ecjual  fate, 
These  never  knew  their  errors  —  those,  too  1816."^ 
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Wrote  many  pieces  of  various  kinds.  His 
pamphlets  are  equal  to  any  that  ever  were 
written.     Published  by  himself  were 

"  Answer  to  the  Occasional  Writer,"  I727. 

"  The  Occasional  Writer,  No.  IV.  To  his 
Imperial  Majesty.** 

"  Observations  on  the  Writings  of  the 
Craftsman."  [I7SO.] 

"  Sequel  of  the  Observations  on  the  Writ- 
ings of  the  Craftsman."  1730. 

**  Sedition  and  Defamation  displayed ;  with 
a  Dedication  to  the  Patrons  of  the  Crafts- 
man."»  [1731.] 

«*  A  summary  Account  of  the  State  of  Dun- 
kirk, and  the  Negotiations  relating  thereto ; 
in  a  Letter  from  a  Member  of  Parliament  to 

<  [Mr.  Pulteney  wrote  an  answer  to  this  tract,  under  the  title 
of  **  A  proper  Reply."  Lord  Henrej  then  challenged  his  oppo- 
nent, and  they  met  in  the  Green  Pari^  when  his  lordship  recdred 
two  wounds,  and  very  narrowly  escaped  being  run  through  the 
body,  by  the  interference  of  the  seconds.  See  Review  of  the 
Reign  of  Gto.  II.  p.  50.] 
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the   Mayor  of  the   Borough  for  which  he 
serves/*  1733. 

"  A  Letter  to  the  Craftsman  on  the  Game 
of  Chess/*  1733. 

"  The  Conduct  of  the  Opposition  and  Ten- 
dency of  modern  Patriotism.'*  1734. 

"  Speech  on  the  Bill  to  prevent  th^  settling 
more  Lands  in  Mortmain.** 

"  Speech  for  the  Army.**  1737- 

"  A  Protest  against  protesting,  with  Rea- 
sons.** 
A  paper  entitled, 

"  The  Lords*  Protest.** 

"  Letter  to  a  Country  Gentleman  on  the 
Revival  of  the  Salt  Duty/* 

"  Account  of  Que^n  Anne*s  Bounty.** 

"  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Bangor  on  his 
late  Sermon  upon  Horses  and  Asses.** 

"  On  the  Pyramids.     To  Mrs.  *  *  */* 

"  The  Quaker's  Reply  to  a  Country  Parson*s 
Plea  against  the  Quaker*s  Bill  for  Tythes.** 

"  Letter  to  the  Author  of  Common  Sense, 
or  the  Englishman's  Journal  of  Saturday, 
AprU  16,  1737.'' 

<<  Ancient  and  modem  Liberty  stated  and 
compared.*'  [1734.] 

"  A  Letter  from  a  Country  Gentleman  to 
his  Friend  in  London,  concerning  two  Col- 
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lections  of  Letters  and  Messages  lately  pub- 
lished between  the  K.  Q.  Pr.  and  Prss**' 

<<  An  Examination  of  the  Facts  and  Rea- 
sonings  contained  in  a  Pamphlet  entitled, 
A  Letter  from  a  Member  of  Parliament  to 
his  Friend  in  the  Country,  upon  the  Motion 
to  address  his  Majesty  to  settle  100,000A  per 
Annum  on  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Wales."  1739. 

"  Some  Remarks  on  the  Minute  Philoso- 
pher/* 

<<  Epitaph  on  Queen  Caroline,  in  Latin  and 
EngUsh/' 

**  Miscellaneous  Thoughts  on  the  present 
Posture  of  Affairs.*'  1742. 

**  Three  Speeches  on  the  Gin  Act/* 

<•  The  Question  stated  in  regard  to  the 
Army  in  Flanders.**  [1743.] 

**  A  Letter  to  Mr.  Cibber  on  his  Letter  to 
Mr.  Pope.*'  [1742.] 

IN    VERSE. 

"  An  Epistle  from  a  Nobleman  to  a  Doctor 
of  Divinity"  *  (Dr.  Sherwin).  1737- 

s  [Pope  penned  a  most  tart  reply  to  thit  epistle  tii  protCf  for 
which  he  says,  **  I  may  plead  two  good  reasons — the  one,  that  I 
want  the  talent  of  spinning  a  thousand  lines  in  a  day,  which  I 
think  is  as  much  time  as  this  subject  deserves ;  and  the  other, 
that  I  take  your  lordship's  verse  to  be  as  much  prose  as  this 
letter." 
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"  To  the  Imitator  of  the  Satire  of  the  second 
Book  of  Horace."  ^ 

"  Bolingbroke's  Address  to  Ambition,  in 
Imitation  of  the  first  Ode  of  the  fourth  Book 
of  Horace."  173?. 

"  The  Difference  between  verbal  and  prac- 
tical Virtue ;  with  a  prefatory  Epistle  from 
Mr.  Cibber  to  Mr.  Pope."  17-12. 

Since  his  lordship's  decease,  there  have 
been  printed  in  Dodsley's  Collection  of  Poems, 
the  following  by  lord  Hervey  : 

"  To  Mr.  Stephen  Fox  (afterwards  earl  of 
Ilcliester),  written  at  Florence,  in  imitation  of 
Horace,  Ode  IV.  Books."' 

"  To  the  same,  from  Hampton  Court." 
1731.' 

*'  Answer  to  Mr.  Hammond's  Elegy  to 
Miss  Dashwood."  ^ 


'■  [This  was  not  rormally  answered  by  Pope;  but  he  llius 
indignantly  aeaignud  a  cause :  "  Give  me  the  libertj',  my  lord,  to 
tell  you  vhy  1  never  replied  to  thote  '  rcrses  on  the  iniitation 
of  Horace:'  ihey  regarded  nothing  but  my^ure,  which  I  set 
no  value  upon  j  and  my  marah,  which  1  knew  needed  no  defence. 
Any  honest  man  has  tlic  pleasure  to  be  conscious,  that  it  i«  out 
of  the  power  of  the  wittiest,  nay,  the  greatest  person  in  the 
kingdom,  to  lessen  him  that  way,  but  at  the  expencc  of  his 
own  truth,  honour,  or  justice."     Letter  lo  a  Noble  Lord,  &c.] 


>  Voi.ii 

»  lb.  p. 


p.  181. 
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**  Four  Epistles  in  the  Manner  of  Ovid.**  ® 
That  from  Roxana  to  Philocles  is  a  mistake, 
and  should  be  Roxana  to  Usbeck.  That  from 
Monimia  to  Philocles  is  the  best  of  his  lord- 
ship's poems.  It  was  designed  for  Miss  Sophia 
Howe  (maid  of  honour)  to  the  honourable 
Anthony  Lowther. 

"  Epilogue  designed  for  Sophonisba.**® 

**  An  Imitation  of  Horace,  addressed  to 
Lord  Ilchester."  ^ 

«  A  Love  Letter.'*  * 

"  A  Satire  in  the  Manner  of  Persius.*'  ** 
Lord  Hervey  left  several  other  works  in  prose 
and  verse  in  manuscript,  particularly, 

**  Agrippina,  a  Tragedy  in  Rhyme." 

"  Letters  to  Dr.  Middleton*,  on  the  Method 
of  filling  up  the  Roman  Senate." 

>  Vol.  iv.  p.82,  &c. 

»  lb.  p.  107. 

<  lb.  p.  109. 

3  lb.  p.  110. 

♦  Vol.v.  p.  147. 

&  [These  letters  hsve  since  been  published,  and  were  so  during 
the  late  king's  reign,  although  a  codicil  to  the  earl  of  BristoPs  will 
prohibited  such  publication.  Dr.  ftfiddleton  published  a  laboured 
panegyric  on  lord  Henrey,  in  his  dedication  to  the  Life  of  Cicero, 
for  which  both  were  introduced  into  the  Dunciad : 

"  Narcissus,  praised  with  all  a  parson's  pow'r, 
Look'd  a  white  lily  sunk  beneath  a  show'r." 

Book  iv. 
Pop€*6  bitter  libel  on  lord  Hervey,  under  the  name  of  Sporus 
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The  doctor  formed  his  own  share  in  this 
controversy  into  a  treatise  published  in  his 
works. 

"  Memoirs  from  his  first  coming  to  Court  to 
the  Death  of  the  Queen/' 

"  Verses  to  Mr.  Poyntz/*' 

"  Two  Epigrams  on  Chiswick.** 


-I — u. 


[It  appears  from  the  following  anecdote  that  lord 
Hervey  was  the  translator  of  the  passages  from  Cicero, 
in  Middleton's  life  of  that  orator.  "  Lord  Boling- 
broke  used  to  tell  his  friends,  that  he  could  never  get 
through  the  doctor's  Life  of  Cicero.  This  was 
perhaps  owing  to  his  inserting  so  many  quotations 


is  sufficiently  known.  Pope  and  his  lordship  were  once  friends ; 
but  they  quarrelled,  and  persecuted  each  other  with  virulent 
satire.  Pope  knowing  the  abstemious  regimen  which  lord 
Hervey  was  compelled  to  observe,  to  prevent  the  effects  of 
epilepsy,  was  so  ungenerous  as  to  call  him  **  a  mere  cheese-curd  of 
uses*  milk."  Lord  Hervey  used  paint  to  soften  his  gfaaatly  ^ 
pearance;  and  as  Popo  must  have  known  this  also,  it  wat  disin- 
genuous to  introduce  it  into  his  celdvated  portrait.  That 
tatiiisty  says  sir  David  Dalrympie,  had  the  art  of  laying  hold  on 
detached  circiunstancesy  and  of  applying  them  to  his  purpoae 
without  much  r^ard  to  historical  truth.  Note  in  o{nnion8  of 
the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  p.  44.] 

«  With  Dr.  Seeker's  Sermon  on  Education.    See  New  Found- 
ling^Hosp.  for  Wit,  part  iv. 
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firom  Tull/s  writings;  the  translations  of  which 
were  furnished  him  (as  he  told  Dr.  Lancaster)  by 
his  patron  lord  Hervey,  and  could  not  perhaps  be 
refused."^. 

His  lordship  was  the  second  son  of  John,  first  earl 
of  Bristol,  who  outlived  him.  He  served  as  member 
of  parliament  for  Edmondsbury,  and  was  called  up 
by  writ  to  the  house  of  peers  in  June  17S3,  as  lord 
Hervey  of  Ickworth,  according  to  his  father's  crea- 
tion. He  was  appointed  vice-chamberlain  of  the 
king's  household  on  May  6,  1730,  and  two  days  after 
sworn  of  the  privy-council.  In  IT^O  he  was  made 
keeper  of  the  privy-seal ;  and  in  1741  was  nominated 
one  of  the  lords-justices  for  the  administration  of  go- 
vernment during  his  miyesty'a  absence.  He  was  well 
heard,  says  Collins^,  both  in  the  houses  of  commons 
and  lordS|  where  he  distinguished  himself  in  several 
debates,  and  was  much  esteemed  for  his  learning  and 
oratory.  He  died  August  5,  1743,  in  the  forty- 
seventh  year  of  his  age. 

His  miscellaneous  writings  have  been  copiously  set 
fortli  by  lord  Orford,  and  his  political  pamphlets  la- 
vishly extolled ;  but  this  bias  is  pardonable,  for  he 
was  the  firm  ministerial  advocate  of  sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole,  and  exerted  all  the  eloquence  of  tongue  and 

T  Seward's  Supp.  to  Anec.  vol  v.  p.  144.  A  defence  of  lord 
Hervcy'B  character  may  be  seen  in  Coxe's  Memoirs  of  sir  Robert 
Walpolc,  and  also  in  Dr.  Warton's  edition  of  Pope. 

•  Peerage,  vol.  it.  p.  358.  See  alto  Soutbe/t  Specimens  of 
English  Poets,  vol.  iL 
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pen  to  supiKirt  liis  measures.  '■'  The  following  trifles 
may  be  added  to  lord  Orford's  preceding  catalogue : 

"  Lines  under  the  Print  of  Mrs.  Ann  Oldfield, 
Actress," 

"  On  the  Duchess  of  Richmond  going  to  supper 
at  Mr.  Pulteney's." 

"  Receipt  to  make  an  Epigram." 

"  A  Dialogue  between  the  King  and  Lord  Car- 
teret :"  and  the  following  rhapsody 


"  ON  HEALTH. 

"  Though  life  itself's  not  worth  a  thought, 
Yet  whilst  I  live  could  health  be  bought ; 
Whate'er  brib'd  senators  receive, 
Or  back  again  in  taxes  give ; 


B  Biog.  Drara.  vol.i.  p.  189.  The  duchew  uf  Marlborough, 
in  her  Opinions,  printed  by  rir  David  Delrymple,  (lord  Hailee}, 
has  the  following  remarks  under  die  year  1737  :  "  I^rd  Hervey 
is  at  this  time  always  with  the  king,  in  vast  favour.  He  has 
certaiitly  part^  and  wit,  but  is  the  most  wretched,  profligate  man 
that  ever  was  bom,  besides  ridiculous ;  a  painted  face  and  not  a 
tooth  in  his  head :  and  it  is  not  above  six  months  ago  that  the 
king  hated  him  so,  that  he  would  not  sufler  him  to  be  one  in 
his  diver^ons  at  play.  I  think  't  is  possible  that  sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole  may  make  some  use  of  him  at  first,  and  pcrhiqjs  the  other 
may  have  vanity  enough  to  imagine  that  he  may  work  himself 
up  to  be  a  great  man  j  but  that  is  too  mad,  I  think  to  be  ever 
effected,  becausa  all  the  world  except  sir  Robert  abhors  him, 
and  notwithstanding  all  the  mischiefs  sir  Robert  has  done  the 
nation,  and  mytelf  in  particular,  which  people  generally  resent 
in  the  first  place,  I  had  much  rather  he  should  continue  in  power 
than  my  lord  Hcryey."    P.  4-1. 
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Whatever  force  or  fraud  obtains. 

What  Prussia  from  Silesia  gains. 

Or  Hanover  from  England  drains ; 

Whate'er  the  Austrian  wars  have  cost, 

Or  Hungary's  queen  disburs'd  or  lost ; 

What  France  has  paid  to  shake  her  crown. 

Or  we,  like  fools,  to  keep  it  on ; 

AU  that  the  Indies  have  supplied 

To  beggar*d  Spain,  to  feed  the  pride 

Of  that  Italian  fury-dame 

Who  keeps  all  England  in  a  flame 

For  her  two  brats,  those  princely  things 

Whom  God  made  fools,  and  she'd  make  kings : 

In  short,  to  sum  up  all,  whate'er 

Or  pride  or  avarice  makes  its  care. 

Did  I  possess  it  I  'd  resign, 

To  make  this  richer  treasure  mine !"  ^ 

Hie  following  Epiti^h  by  his  lordship  appeared  in 
Topham's  life  of  Elwes,  the  miser  : 

"  ON  LADY  E.  MANSELL,  SISTER  TO  LORD 

HERVEY. 

**  Beneath  the  covering  of  this  little  stone 
Lie  the  poor  shrunk,  yet  dear  remains,  of  one 
With  merit  humble,  and  with  virtue  fair, 
With  knowledge  modest,  and  with  wit  sincere ; 
Upright  in  all  the  social  calls  of  life, 
The  friend,  the  daughter,  sister,  and  the  wife. 
So  just  the  disposition  of  her  soul, 
Nature  left  reason  nothing  to  controul : 

«  New  Found.  Ho«p.  for  Wit,  vol.  i.  p.  241. 
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Firni»  pious,  patient,  affable  of  mind, 
Happy  in  life,  and  jet  in  death  resign'd. 
Just  in  the  zenith  of  those  golden  dajrs 
When  the  mind  ripens  ere  the  form  decays. 
The  hand  of  fate  for  ever  cut  her  thread. 
And  left  the  world  to  weep  that  virtue  fled. 
Its  pride  when  living,  and  its  grief  when  dead. 


} 


Tlie  Letters  of  Mary  Lepel,  Lady  Hertey,  witli 
illustrative  notes,  were  advertised  for  publication 
about  the  close  of  the  year  1821.] 
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SARAH, 
DUCHESS  OF  MARLBOROUGH. 

It  is  seldom  the  public  receives  ioformatioii 
on  princes  and  favourites  from  tlie  fountain- 
head.  Flattery,  or  invective,  is  apt  to  per- 
vert the  relations  of  others.  It  is  from  tlieir 
own  pens  alone,  whenever  they  are  so  gra- 
cious, like  the  lady  in  question,  as  to  have 
"  a  passion  for  fame  and  approbation  ^"  that 
we  learn  exactly  how  trifling,  and  foolish,  and 
ridiculous,  their  views  and  actions  were  ;  and 
how  oftea  the  mischief  they  did,  proceeded 
from  the  most  inadequate  causes.  We  happen 
to  know,  indeed,  though  he  was  no  author, 
that  the  duke  of  Buckingham's  repulses  in 
very  impertinent  amours,  involved  king  James 
and  king  Charles  in  national  quarreU  with 
Spain  and  France.  From  her  grace'  of  Mai'l-  ' 
borough  we  may  collect,  that  queen  Anne  was 
driven  to  change  her  ministry  ■,  and,  in  con- 

*  Vide  h«r  AjMlofy,  p.  5. 

*  [l.onl  Hulet  t^icrvB^  in  bii  prcfttcc  to  a  unoll  inet  before 
cited,  (bat  lir  Robert  Walpolo  iccnu  to  bave  been  ibc  principal 
object  of  the  dismal  mcditntioDi  of  the  ducha*  of  Marlborough, 
8be  wmetimct  hint*  at  b  |imonDl  inuarrcl  bciweco  ibtai ;  but 
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sequence,  the  fate  of  Europe,  because  she 
dared  to  affect  one  bedchamber- woman  as  slie 
had  done  another.  The  duchess  could  not 
comprehend  how  the  cousins  Sarah  Jennings* 
and  Abigail  Hill  could  ever  enter  into  com- 
petition, though  the  one  did  but  kneel  to 
gather  up  the  clue  of  favour,  which  the  othei" 
had  haughtily  tossed  away ;  and  which  she 
could  not  recover  by  putting  the  Whole  Duty 
of  Man  into  the  queen's  hands,  to  teach  her 
friendship.  * 


of  its  real  cause  or  nature  we  are  ignorant.  It  is  evident,  how' 
ever,  that  she  persuaded  herself  by  hia  misconduct  England 
would  be  speedily  ruined,  and  with  England  her  own  fortune. 
P.  xiv.] 

*  [The  duchess  having  ofTereil  n  considerable  reward  to  the 
pereoQ  who  should  write  the  best  epitaph  on  her  martini  hut- 
band,  the  ToUowing  was  penned  by  Dr.  Evans,  of  Oxford: 
"  Here  lies  John,  duke  of  Marlborough, 
Who  run  the  French  thorough  and  thorough; 
I{c  married  Sarah  Jennings,  spinster, 
Died  at  St.  James's,  was  buried  at  Westminster." 

Wehb'a  Epitaphs,  vol.  ii.  p.5». 
The  reward  offered  appears  to  have  been  SOOl^  according  t« 
the  following  epigram : 

"  Five  hundred  pounds !  too  small  a  boon 
To  put  the  poet's  muse  in  tune. 

That  nothing  might  escape  her : 

Should  she  attempt  the  hero's  story. 

Or  the  illustrious  Churchill's  ^ory. 

It  would  not  buy  the  paper."] 

>  Vide  her  Apolt^,  p.  Sfis. 
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This  favourite  duchess,  who,  like  the  proud 
duke  of  Espernon,  lived  to  brave  the  suc- 
cessors in  a  court  where  slie  had  domineered, 
wound  up  her  capricious  life,  where,  it  seems, 
she  had  begun  it,  with  an  apology  for  her 
conduct.  The  piece,  though  weakened  by 
the  prudence  of  those  who  were  to  correct  it, 
though  maimed  by  her  grace's  own  correc- 
tions, and  though  great  part  of  it  is  rather  the 
annals  of  a  wardrobe  than  of  a  reign,  yet  has 
still  curious  anecdotes,  and  a  few  of  those 
sallies  of  wit  which  fourscore  years  of  arro- 
gance could  not  fail  to  produce  in  so  fantastic 
an  understanding.  ^  And  yet,  by  altering  her 
memoirs  as  oflen  as  her  will,  she  disappointed 
the  public  as  much  as  her  own  family.  How- 
ever, the  chief  objects  remain  ;  and  one  sees 

0  1^  Thwarted  ambition,  great  wealth,  and  increasing  yeart 
(said  lord  Hailes),  rendered  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  more 
and  more  peevish.  She  hated  courts  over  which  she  had  no 
influence,  and  she  became  at  length  the  most  ferocious  animal 
that  is  8u£fered  to  go  loose  —  a  violent  party-woman."  Minor, 
No.  SI. 

Dr.  Warton  relates,  that  in  the  last  illness  of  the  duke,  her 
husband,  when  Dr.  Mead  left  his  chamber,  the  duchess,  disliking 
his  advice,  followed  him  down  stairs,  swore  at  him  bitterly,  and 
was  going  to  tear  off  his  periwig.    Essay  on  Pope,  vol.  ii.  p.  901. 

Swift  has  memorized  her  grace  in  his  letters  with  the  pen  of 
scorn ;  and  Pope,  under  the  character  of  Atossa,  has  depicted  her ' 
with  the  pencil  of  hate.] 

VOL.  IV.  P 
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exactly  how  Europe  and  the  back-stairs  took 
their  places  in  her  Imagination  and  in  her 
narrative.  The  revolution  left  no  impression 
on  her  mind,  but  of  queen  Mary  turning  up 
bedclothes ;  and  the  Protestant  hero  but  of  a 
selfish  glutton,  who  devoured  a  dish  of  peas 
from  his  sister-in-law.  Little  circumstances, 
indeed,  convey  the  most  characteristic  ideas  j 
but  the  choice  of  them  may  as  often  paint  the 
genius  of  the  writer,  as  of  the  person  repre- 
sented. In  fact,  events  passing  through  the 
medium  of  our  passions,  must  strike  different 
beholders  in  very  different  lights.  Had 
Marlborough  himself  written  his  own  history 
from  his  heart,  as  the  partner  of  his  tbrtunes 
did,  he  would  probably  have  dwelt  on  the 
diamond  sword  which  the  emperor  gave  him, 
and  have  scrupulously  told  us  how  many 
carats  each  diamond  weighed.  I  say  not  this 
in  detraction  from  his  merits  and  services.  It 
is  from  our  passions  and  foibles  that  Provi- 
dence calls  forth  its  greatest  purposes.  If  the 
duke  could  have  been  content  with  an  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds,  he  might  probably 
have  stopped  at  tlie  taking  of  Liege ;  as  he 
thirsted  for  a  million,  he  penetrated  to  Hock- 
stadt. 
Mrs.  Abigail  Hill  is  not  tlie  only  persiHi 
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transmitted  to  posterity  with  marks  of  the 
duchess'a  resentment.  Lord  Oxford,  "  ho- 
nest Jack  Hill,  the  ragged  Boy,  the  Quebec 
General,''  and*  others,  make  the  same  figure 
in  her  history  that  they  did  in  her  mind :  -— 
sallies  of  passion  not  to  be  wondered  at  in 
one,  who  has  sacrificed  even  the  private  let- 
ters of  her  mistress  atid  benefactress !  ^ 

We  have  nothing  of  her  grace's  writing  but 

"  Art  Account  ®  of  the  Conduct  of  the 

Dowager  Duchess  of  Marlborough  %  from  her 


7  [Her  grace*!  picture,  say  the  Monthly  Reviewen,  b  hefd 
drawn  from  the  life.  We  see  pride,  peevishness,  ^scontent^ 
petulance,  in  erery  feature.  Indeed,  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
our  author  punts  with  a  bold  and  masterly  pencil ;  though  he 
i^  not  always  happy  in  the  just  distribution  of  light  and  shad^ 
Monthly  Rer.  vol.  xix.  p.  569.] 

•  [An  Essay  on  this  **  Account,**  ftc  was  inserted  by  Dr.  John- 
son in  the  Qent.  Mag.  for  174s.] 

s  [Though  the  duchess*s  account  of  her  conduct  has  ranked 
her  among  the  ndAt  authors,  it  may  be  questioned,  says  Dr. 
Warton,  how  fitf  she  is  justly  entitled  to  a  place  in  so  honoufw 
able  a  catalogue.  She  furnished  indeed  the  materials  for  the 
Worl^  and  it  was  drawn  up  under  her  own  eye  and  dir^ctioii; 
but  the  real  writer  of  it  was  Mr.  Hookey  author  of  the  Ronaii 
History,  &e.  to  whom  she  gave  5000/.  (or  hit  trouble.  Shewae 
animated  on  thn  occaoon  by  a  fiff  more  generous  sphril  than 
that  which  actuated  her  last  will,  when  she  beqneiithed  only 
5001.  apiece  to  Mallet  and  Olorer,  as  a  premium  to  be  bestowed 
upon  them,  when  they  should  write  a  history  of  the  duke  oC 
Marlborough.    Essay  on  Pope,  Tohii.  p.S00.] 
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first  coming  to  Court,  to  the  Year  17^0 ;  i"  f> 
Letter  /rom  herself  to  my  Lord  •  *  '  •." 
Loml.  1749.' 


din  tlie  latter  pait  of  her  life  the  duchess  became 
bedridden.  Paper,  pens,  and  ink,  were  placed  by  Iier 
side,  and  slie  used  occasionally  to  write  down  oidier 
what  she  remembered,  or  what  came  into  her  head. 
A  selecljon  from  these  loose  papers  was  made,  in  the 
way  of  diary,  by  sir  David  Dalrymple  (lord  Hailes), 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Opinions  of  Sarah,  Duchess 
of  Marlborough  ^,  pubhshed  from  original  MSS." 
1788,  I2mo.  From  that  scarce  little  Tolume  the  fol- 
lowing characteristic  memoranda  are  taken : 

"  1736.  One  of  my  chief  pleasures  is,  that  after 
such  an  hour  m  tliis  place  (Windsor  Lodge)  I  am 
sure  I  can  see  nobody :  at  Marlborough  House  it  is 
very  different;  for  there  are  many  visitors,  though 
few  that  have  any  sense,  or  tliat  are  capable  of  any 

«  [In  the  same  year  was  published.  The  other  Side  of  the  Ques- 
tion ;  or  iin  Attempt  to  rescue  the  ChurncCers  of  the  two  royal 
Sisters,  Quoen  Mary  and  Queen  Anne,  out  of  the  Hands  of  the 

D — >  D —  of ,  Sec.  in  B  Letter  to  her  Grace:  by  a  Wonian 

of  Quality.  Anil  in  that  and  the  following yenrseven  other  tracts 
speared,  in  reierence  to  Che  duchcM's  publication  :  one  of  which 
was  entitled  a  "  A  Full  Vindication"  of  ber  grace.  Cojiies  of 
the  wills  of  the  duke  and  duchess  were  ptinCeil  in  nS3.] 

'  Had  lord  Hailei  been  disposed  to  adt^I  a  liint  given  by  Mr. 
Wal|ioli^  he  says  he  might  have  called  this  selection,  "  The  Efiii- 
sioiis  of  Caprice  and  An'ogance."    Pref.  p.  x»i. 
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friendship  or  truth.  I  would  desire  no  more  pleasure 
than  to  walk  about  my  gardens  and  parks ;  but,  alas  I 
tliat  is  not  permitted ;  for  I  am  generally  wrapt  up  in 
flannel,  and  wheeled  up  and  down  my  rooms  in  a 
chair.  I  cannot  be  very  solicitous  for  life  upon  such 
terms,  when  I  can  only  live  to  have  more  fits  of  the 
gout.     I  never  design  to  see  Blenheim  again. 

^^  1 737.  It  is  impossible  that  one  of  my  age  and  in- 
firmities can  live  long ;  and  one  great  happiness  there 
is  in  death,  tliat  one  shall  never  hear  any  more  of  any 
tiling  they  do  in  this  w.orld. 

"  1737-8.  I  think  one  can't  leave  the  world  in  a 
better  time  than  now,  when  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
real  iriendship,  trudi,  justice,  honour,  or  indeed  any 
thing  that  is  agreeable  in  life. 

"  1738-9.  I  am  so  weary  of  life  tliat  I  don't  care 
how  soon  the  stroke  is  given  to  me,  wliich  I  only  wish 
may  be  with  as  little 'pain  as  is  possible. 

"  1739.  As  to  my  own  particular,  I  have  nothing 
to  reproach  myself  with ;  and  I  think  it  very  impro- 
bable that  I  should  live  to  suffer  what  others  will  do 
who  have  contributed  to  the  ruin  of  tlieir  country ; 
and  when  I  am  dead  I  shall  hear  nothing  of  it,  nor 
have  the  uneasiness  when  I  die  of  parting  with  any 
thing  that  gives  me  much  pleasure.  I  have  always 
thought  that  die  greatest  happiness  of  life  was  to  love 
and  value  some  body  extremely  that  returned  it,  and* 
to  see  them  oflen ;  and  if  one  has  an  easy  fortune^ 
that  is  what  makes  one's  life  pass  away  agreeably. 
But,  alas !  there  b  such  a  change  in  tlie  world  since 
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I  knew  it  first,  that  though  one's  natural  pleasure  is 
to  love  people,  the  generality  of  the  world  are  in 
something  or  other  so  disagreeable,  tliat  't  is  impossi- 
hle  to  do  it.  And,  added  to  this,  I  am  a  cripple, 
lifted  about  like  a  child,  and  very  seldom  free  from 


"  1740.  As  I  have  seen  so  much  of  a  very  bad 
world,  I  must  own  I  have  no  taste  left,  but  to  have 
what  is  just  necessary  to  support  myself  and  those 
that  I  am  obliged  to  take  care  of,  which  are  a  great 
many. 

"  1740.  Some  of  those  people  who  call  themselves 
patriots  are  certainly  very  good  men :  but  I  am  very 
sure  the  whole  party  don't  mean  the  same  thing. 
They  don't  all  go  in  a  straight  line  to  pursue  steadily 
the  right  points ;  but  they  act  coolly,  sometimes  one 
way,  and  sometimes  another,  as  they  think  it  will  turn 
most  to  what  they  secretly  have  in  view  —  some  to 
keep  places  they  are  in  possession  of,  and  others  to 
get  into  them." 

Before  tlie  Account  of  the  Duchess's  Conduct*,  an 
engraving  of  queen  Anne,  from  a  statue  erected  at 
Blenheim,  has  an  inscriptive  character  of  tliat  queen, 
wiilen  by  her  grace  of  Marlborough.  An  original 
letter  from  the  duchess  to  lord  Metcombe  was  printed 
in  Seward's  Anecdotes,  vol.  ii. 

A  letter  of  compliment  and  recommendation  from 
her  grace  to  prince  Eugene,  dated  June  26.  1733, 


•  Or  at  least  before  the  copy  in  the  Dritish  Museum. 
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has  been  printed  in  voL  i.  of  the  Antiquarian  Reper- 
tory. In  Stace's  catalogue  of  shop-books,  offered  for 
sole  in  1807)  were  139  MS.  letters,  to  and  from 
Sarah,  duchess  of  Marlborough,  with  hei^  autogn^hs, 
in  the  year  17S4r.] 
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SIR  ROBERT  WALPOLE, 
FIRST  EARL  OF  ORFORD, 

■  Is  only  mentioned  in  this  place  in  his  quality 
of  author.  It  is  not  proper  nor  necessary  for 
me  to  touch  his  character  here^ — sixteen  un- 
fortunate and  inglorious  years  since  his  re- 
moval, have  already  -written  his  eulogiura  !  ^ 
About  the  end  of  queen  Anne's  reign,  and 

-the  beginning  of  George  the  first",  he  wrote 
the  following  pamphlets : 

s  [A  strange  reflection  this!  say  the  Monthly  Heviewere. 
However  we  may  pardoQ  the  partiality  which  shows  itself  In  (a- 
TOUT  of  90  near  B  relation,  nnil  perhaps  applaud  the  principle; 
yet  we  cannot  excuse  the  writer  who  oflers  such  on  ofirant  to  the 
reader's  uudcrstaniling.  la  it  matter  of  eulogiihn  to  sir  Robert's 
memory,  that  his  successors  acted  as  ill  as  himself,  anil  that  wc 
have  been  unfortunate  and  inglorious  since  his  rcmoral  ?  Were 
we  not  in  the  same  lamentable  condition  dtuing  lus  administra- 
tion? and  was  he  not  the  patron  of  on  open  Biid  avowed  prosti- 
tution of  all  honour  and  prindple?  Month.  Rev,  vol.  \k. 
p.  ,566  ] 

'  [George  the  first  did  not  understand  English  :  George  the 
second  spoke  the  language  pretty  well.  My  father  ifajil  the  late 
lord  Oribrd)  brushed  up  his  old  Latin  in  order  (o  converse  with 
the  first  Hanoverian  sovereign ;  and  ruled  both  kutgiuA)  spite  of 
even  their  mistresses.  Walpoliunii,  Vol.  i.  p.  5S.  —  TUhking  to 
amuse  my  father  (suid  hh  lordsbip  at  another  time),  Ulcr  his  re> 
ttrcmcnt  from  the  ministry,  I  offered  to  read  a  hook  of  bistoi)':  . 
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**  The  Sovereign's  Answer  to  a  Glocester- 
shire  Address.'* 

The  sovereign  meaned  Charles,  duke  of  So- 
merset, so  called  by  the  Whigs.  Some  para^ 
graphs  in  this  piece  were  inserted  by  the 
marquis  of  Wharton. 

<<  Answer  to  the   Representation  of  the 
House  of  Lords  on  the  State  of  the  Navy.** 

1709. 

"  The  Debts  of  the  Nation  stated  and  con- 
sidered, in  four  Papers.*'*  I7IO. 

"  The  thirty-five  Millions  accounted  for.*'  * 

1710. 
"  A  Letter  •  from  a  foreign  Minister  in 

England  to  Monsieur  Pettecum."''  I7IO. 

"  Four  Letters  to  a  Friend  in  North  Britain 
upon  Sacheverel's  Trial."  I7IO. 


^  Any  thing  but  history/'  exclaimed  sir  Robert ;  **  for  history 
must  be  false.'*    Ibid.  p.  60.] 

«  [These  four  papers  arc  printed  in  the  Somers  Collection ; 
but  Mr.  Coxe  thinks  the  third  and  fourth  have  been  ascribed  to 
sir  Robert  Walpole  without  sufficient  foundation.] 

^  [This  was  entitled,  **  A  State  of  the  thirty-five  Millions  men- 
tioned in  a  Report  of  the  House  of  Conunons."] 

^  [Mr.  Coxe  says,  he  had  reason  to  think  this  letter  was  not 
written  by  sir  Robert  Walpole^  a«4t  is  a  vindication  of  the  Tories  • 
but  probably  he  might  have  written  an  answer.  Memoirs  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  vol.  i.  p.  752.] 

7  See  a  full  account  of  this  person,  who  was  a  volunteer  ne- 
gotiator about  the  time  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  the  Mcmoircs 
dc  Torcy. 
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Falsely  attributed  in  the  General  Dictionary 
to  Mr.  Maynwaring,  who  did  not  write  them, 
though  he  sometimes  revised  Mr.  Walpole's 
pamphlets.  ^ 

"  A  Pamphlet''  upon  the  Vote  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  with  relation  to  the  Allies  not 
furnishing  their  Quotas." 

"  A  short  History  of  the  Parliament."  ^ 
It  is  an  account  of  the  last  session  of  the 
queen.  It  was  undertaken  by  desire  of  lord 
Somers  and  the  Whig  lords,  on  a  Thursday, 
and  printed  on  the  Tuesday  following.  The 
dedication  was  written  by  William  Pidteney, 
earl  of  Bath. 

"The  South-Sea  Scheme  considered."  1790. 

"  A  Pamphlet  against  the  Peerage  Bill." 


*  I  have  teen  a  catalogue  of  booki,  in  which  the  Iu<£croiu 
notet  on  Speaker  Bromley's  Traveb  were  ascribed,  but  falselj', 
towrR.W. 

B  Lord  O.  forgot  the  title ;  and  1  have  not  been  able  to  re- 

V  [A  new  edition  of  this  pamphlet,  from  party  nioti?es,  na^ 
given  by  Alinon  in  1TG3,  under  the  title  "  A  short  History  of 
that  Parliament  which  committed  Sir  Robert  Welpolo  to  the 
Tower,  expelled  him  the  House  of  Commons,  and  approved  of 
the  infamous  Peace  of  Utrecht."  It  wa«  preceded  by  an  ad- 
v«rti»emcnt  which  speaks  of  sir  Robert  Walpole  at  a  tntaiater 
who  hod  faithfully  terred  the  crown  five-anittwenty  yean. 
Cow'*  M«Dh  ut  tuf.  p.  I5i.} 
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Lord  Orford  could  not  remember  the  title :  I 
have  some  reason  to  think  it  was 

•*  The  Thoughts  of  a  Member  of  the  Lower 
House,  in  relation  to  a  Project  for  restraining 
and  limiting  the  Powqr  of  the  Crown  in  the 
future  Cref^tion  of  Peers  j*'  1719» 

<<  The  Report  pf  the  Secret  Committee, 
June  9.  1715/' 

<<  A  private  Letter  to  General  Churchilli 
after  Lord  Orford's  Retirement," 
was  handed  about,  till  it  got  into  print ' 


[As  any  account  of  this  nobleman's  progressive  rise 
to  the  highest  political  honour^  has  been  intentionally 
omitted  by  his  son,  the  following  statement  may  with 
more  propriety  be  annexed. 

He  was  bom  in  16?4|  educated  at  Eton  school, 
and  elected  to  King's  coUege,  Cmnbridge,  169&^ 
In  1700  he  was  chosen  member  of  parliainent  for 
King's  Lynn,  and  having  distinguished  himself  as  a 
parliamentary  speaker  on  several  occbsP^ts  of  import- 
ance, he  was  constituted  secretary  at  war  In  1705,  and 
treasurer  of  the  navy  in  1710 ;  on  the  change  of  mi- 
nistry in  which  year  he  was  remioved  fixun  his  employ- 

^  It  is  ip  Bickerton'g  CoUecUpiiy  p.  C^^      ^.^,  .^ 
4  His  Qsufa^  appeared  in   1697  ampng  the  cbA'tnbutffii  to 
Gratulatioi  A^qafi^  Qmtf^^  ^  R^tu  Q^IWlw  W^ 
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ments,  and  (by  a  resolution  of  die  house  of  common^;) 
was  committed  to  the  Tower,  where  he  continued  for 
the  space  of  six.  months.  On  the  accession  of  George 
the  first  in  1714,  he  was  mode  paymaster  of  the  gar- 
risons at  home,  and  of  the  forces  abroad.  In  1715 
he  was  appointed  first  lord  of  the  treasury  and  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer.  In  1717  he  resigned  these 
posts,  with  lord  Townshend,  and  other  members  of 
the  same  administraUon ;  but  in  1720  was  again  ap- 
pointed paymaster-general  of  all  his  majesty's  forces  ; 
first  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  chancellor  in  1721,  and 
sole  secretary  of  state  in  1723,  during  the  absence  of 
the  king  at  Hanover.  About  the  same  time  he  re- 
ceived another  distinguished  mark  of  roya!  favour ; 
his  eldest  son,  then  on  his  travels,  being  created  a 
peer  by  the  tide  of  baron  Walpole,  of  Walpole.  * 
In  1725  he  was  made  a  knight  of  tlie  bath,  and  in 
1726  of  the  garter.'^  On  the  accession  of  George  the 
second,  lie  was  continued  in  his  high  offices:  but  re- 
signing tliem  in  1741,  he  retired  from  the  sphere  of 
political  contention,  with  a  pension  of  4000/.  and  die 
titles  of  baron  of  Houghton,  discount  Walpole,  and 
earl  of  Orford. '  He  died  in  March  J  745-6,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-nine.*     Whatever  objections  his  minis- 

*  New  Biog!  Diet,  vol.xv.  p.  172. 

*  An  ode  to  hiiD,  on  this  occu^od,  v/bs  published  by  Mr.  Beck- 
ingham :  and  two  poetical  petitions  were  addressed  to  him,  about 
the  iamu  time,  respecting  the  secretary uhip  of  state  for  Scotlunil. 

'  Collins's  Peerage,  vol.v,  p.  153. 

*  A  aanit^Ulirthe  last  illneas  of  the  carl  of  Orford,  wot  pub- 
lished by  Joim'Uanby,  Esq.  in  1745,  which  drew  forth  two  re- 

Hi*  will  Wat  also  printed  in  the  same  year. 
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terial  conduct  may  be  liable  to,  in  his  private  cha^ 
racter  he  is  universally  allowed  to  have  had  amiable 
and  benevolent  qualities.  That  he  was  a  tender  pa- 
rent, a  kind  master,  a  beneficent  pati-on,  a  firm  friend, 
an  agreeable  companion,  are  points  that  have  been 
seldom  disputed :  and  Pope,  who  was  no  friend  to 
courts  or  courtiers,  has  paid  a  handsome  compliment 
to  his   convivial  character  in  the   following  lines: 

'<  Seen  him  I  have,  but  in  his  happier  hour 
Of  social  pleasure,  ill  exchanged  for  power ; 
Seen  him  uncumber*d  with  the  venal  tribe, 
Smile  without  art,  and  win  without  a  bribe."  ^ 

As  a  minister  he  has  been  called  "  the  fatlier  of 
corruption,"  and  is  said  to  have  boasted  that  ^^  all  men 
have  their  price."  ^  The  elder  Warton  addressed  to 
him  an  imitation  of  Horace's  eighth  ode,  which  asserts 

**  That  Britain  bent  to  his  corruptive  power, 
Debauch'd  like  Danae,  with  a  golden  shower.'*  ^ 

*  Epilogue  to  the  Satires. 

*  This  political  axiom  (says  Mr.  Coxe,  on  the  authority  of 
lord  John  Cavendish  and  the  late  lord  Orford),  was  perverted 
by  leaving  out  the  word  ihote.  Flowery  oratory  he  despised; 
he  ascribed  to  the  interested  views  of  themselves^  or  their  rela- 
tives, the  declarations  of  pretended  patriots,  of  whom  he  said, 
**  all  those  men  have  their  price ;"  and  in  the  event,  many  of 
them  justified  his  observation.    Mem.  p.  757. 

*  Ambrose  Philips  inscribed  an  ode  to  him,  while  prime  mi- 
nister, in  a  very  different  strain ;  for  he  it  thmtUffUi,  a  **  votaiy 
to  public  zeal,  and  the  blcsung  of  his  native  soil.^  Savage  also 
directed  an  epistle  to  him,  with  the  triple  sahitation  of  patron. 
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And  ^'tlkes  wrote  an  epitaph  for  him,  at^imonioosly 
severe,  which  has  been  printed  in  rol.  i.  of  his  Cor- 
respondence. * 

The  measures  of  his  oAmAtdntntinn  hav«  indeed 
been  often  scnitmized  with  r11  the  severity  of  critical 
intjuirj' ;  but  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impracticable,  to 
discern  genuine  truth  through  the  exa^erations  of 
friendship,  or  the  misrepresentations  of  enmity. 

Mr.  Coxe,  who  has  taken  a  comprehensive  and 
candid  survey  of  the  life  and  administration  of  sir  Ro- 
bert Walpole,  obsen,-es  that  "  the  great  public  prin- 
ciple on  which  Walpole  conducted  himself,  seems  to 
have  been  his  ikvourite  motto,  Qtiieta  non  moveir  ,- 
Not  to  disturb  things  at  rest :  and  that  his  whole  po- 
litical system  was  a  system  of  gradual  improvement, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  cast  a  superficial  glance  over  his 
regulations  in  commerce,  finance,  and  jurisprudence, 
to  be  convinced.  Yet  tlie  fate  of  sir  R.  Walpole  as  a 
minister  (he  asserts)  has  been  extremely  singular. 
While  he  was  in  power  he  was  reviled  with  miceasing 
obloquy,  and  his  whole  conduct  arraigned  as  a  moss 
of  corruption  and  political  depravity.  As  time  soft- 
ened the  asperities  of  personal  animosit)',  and  as  the 
spirit  of  party  subsided,  there  was  scarcely  one  of  his 
opponents  who  did  not  publicly  or  privately  retract 


patriot,  and  friend ;  and  Wdsted  wa«  i»  le»  Hbcrol  of  « 
in  hu  poem  of  the  Triumvirate:  but  poetry,  like  party,  CBn 
Mtdom  be  reaorted  to  for  impartial  repregenlalion,  since  eitthu- 
■■■sm  ii  nsentia)  to  its  protracted  e 
»  It  begins— "InGunie  sacrum." 
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th^  unqualificid  cendilres,  and  pay  a  due  tribttte  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  general  principles  which  guided  his 
administration.  ^  Impartial  posterity  has  done  still 
greater  justice  to  the  memory  of  a  statesman^  who^ 
whatevei"  might  have  been  his  public  or  private  defects^ 
maintained  his  country  in  -tranquillity  for  a  longer 
period  than  had  been  experienced  since  the  reign  aS 
James  the  first"  ^  Mr.  Burke  has  drawn  an  estimate 
of  his  character  litde  less  feyourable,  in  An  Appeal 
from  the  New  to  the  Old  Whigs. 

Mr.  Coxe  has  added  to  lord  Orford's  list  of  his  fil* 
ther's  publications, 

**  Some  Considerations  concerning  the  public  Re* 
venues,  and  the  annual  Supfdies  granted  by  Parlia- 
ment, occasioned  by  a  late  Pamphlet,  entitled.  An 
Enquiry  into  the  Conduct  of  our  domestic  AffidrSf 
from  the  Year  1721  to  Christmas  1783/'  Printed  in 
1735.7 

&  Lady  Betty  Gemmin  very  shrewdly  and  lennhly  remarki, 
in  a  letter  to  Swift,  dated  Feb.  1733,  **  I  know  those  out  of 
power  and  pUce,  always  see  the  faults  of  those  in  with  dread- 
ful large  spectacles ;  and  I  dare  say  you  knew  many  initancet 
of  it  in  lord  Ortbrd's  time :  but  the  strongest  hi  toy  mcmofy  it 
sir  Robert  Walpoloy  being  first  pulWd  to  pieces  in  the  ycai 
1780,  because  the  South  Sea  did  not  rise  high  enough;  and 
since  that,  he  has  been  to  the  full  as  well  banged  about,  became 
it  did  rise  too  high.  So  experience  has  taught  me  how  wrongs 
onjttft,  and  iensdesi,  pei^ty  uKtioiis  arv ;  tncrerofe  I  m  deter* 
niSned  neter  whoBy  to  befiete  any  Me  or  ptfty  tgifan  the 
other.'* 

0  Ut  sup.  p.  755. 

T  Memoir  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  p.  759.  See  also  BM. 
West  No.  1315. 
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Mr.  Reed  has  supplied  me  witli  the  following  title 
from  Aiitliony  Colllns's  Catalogue  * : 

"  A  Letter  to  the  Examiner." 

Perhaps  the  following  may  convey  as  genuine  Mt 
impression  as  could  be  shown  of  tlie  mind  of  a  public 
minister,  withdrawn  from  the  tumult  of  political  ex- 
ertion, and  sinking  into  the  supineness  of  uncongenial 
seclusion.  It  has  been  regarded,  it  seems,  as  indi- 
cating a  love  of  sequesterment,  and  contempt  of  gran- 
deur; but  I  conceive,  with  sir  Robert's  biographer, 
that  it  indicates  the  writer  to  have  been  weary  of  a 
repose  wliich  he  affected  to  praise ;  and  who  did  not, 
as  much  as  he  professed,  taste  the  charms  of  culti- 
vated nature,  or  the  beauties  of  pictorial  art.  His 
mind  might  not  have  been  sufficiently  enriched  to 
enjoy  retirement,  after  Itabits  so  full  of  bustle  as  a 
prime  muiister's  must  necessarily  be. 

"  Earl  of  Orford  to  General  Churchill. 

"  Hotigkton,  Jmie2^.  17+3. 
"  Dear  Charles, 
"  This  place  affords  no  news,  no  subject  of  enter- 
tainment or  amusement ;  for  fine  men  of  wit  and  plea- 
sure about  town  understand  not  the  language,  and 


«  Anthony  Collins,  (ays  Mr.  Nichols,  was  particularly  curious 
in  adding  the  oaine  of  the  author  to  every  anonymous  book  in 
hi9  collection;  and  when  we  add  that  the  catalogue  of  his  li- 
brary was  drawn  by  Dr.Sykes,  whose  skill  and  accuracy  is  well 
known ;  it  will  be  deemed  in  niiiny  caic^  no  inconsiderable 
voucher.     Suppl.  to  Swill,  vol.  Ili.  ji.  ID. 
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taste  not  the  pleasure  of  the  inanimate  world.  My 
flatterers  here  are  all  mutes,  llie  oaks,  the  beeches^ 
the  dieshuts,  seem  to  contend  which  best  shall  please 
the  lord  of  the  manor.  They  cannot  deceive,  they> 
will  not  He.  I  in  sincerity  admire  them,  and  have  as 
many  beauties  about  me  as  fill  up  all  my  hours  of 
dangling,  and  no  disgrace  attends  meirom  sixtji^-sevea 
years  of  age.  Within  doors  we  come  a  little  nearer^ 
to  real  life,  and  admire,  upon  the  almost  speaking  can- 
vass, all  the  airs  and  graces  which  the  proudiest  ladies 
can  boast.  With  these  I  am  satisfied,  as  they  griUify 
me  with  all  I  wish,  and  all  I  want,  and  expect  no- 
thing  in  return  which  I  cannot  give. 
*  '^  If  these,  dear  Charles,  are  any  temptations,  I 
heartily  invite  you  to  come  and  partake  of  them. 
Shifling  the  scene  has  sometimes  its  recommendation ; 
and  firom  country  fare  you  may  possibly  return  with  a 
better  appetite  to  the  more  delicate  entertainments  of 
a  court  life. 

"  Since  I  wrote  the  above,  we  have  been  surprised 
with  the  good  news  ^  from  abroad.  Too  much  cannot 
be  said  of  it.  It  is  truly  matter  of  infinite  joy,  because 
of  infinite  consequence. 

*^  I  am,  dear  Charles, 

"  Yours,  most  affectionately, 

"  Orford."  ^ 

•  The  battle  of  Dettingen. 

*  Correspondence,  &c.  of  Sir  Robert  WalpoIe»  vol.  i.  p.  762. 
A  very  extraordinary  letter,  professing  to  be  confidentiaUy  ad- 
dressed to  George  II.  by  sir  Robert,  suggesting  a  perfidious  mode 
of  annihilating  the  popularity  of  Pulteney,  was  printed  in  the 
Whitehall  Evening  Post,  June  1 792. 

VOL.  IV.  Q 
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Welsted,  in  ITS?,  addressed  a  discourse  to  sir  Ro-^ 
bert  WaJ^le^  and  annexed  proposals  for  translating 
die  whole  works  of  Horace,  toward  which  he  en- 
deavoured to  attract  the  minister's  notice,  and  for  the 
fortherance  of  which  he  earnestly  sdUdted  his  protec- 
tion :  but  we  learn  from  Mr.  Coze's  Memoir,  a  publi- 
caticm  of  high  value,  that  a  liberal  patronage  <^  men 
of  letters  was  one  of  the  desiderata  in  the  character  of 
that  premier;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  Dr.  Johnson's 
rqport,  that  he  reaxarded  Savage  widi  twenty  guineas 
only  for  his  excellent  panegyrical  epistle.] 
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EARL  OF  GAINSBOROUGH, 

Who  died  in  1751,  had  "  a  Song"  ascribed 
to  him  in  the  Morning  Herald  for  Nov.  15. 
1786.  In  Collinses  Peerage  his  lordship's 
chaplain,  in  his  funeral  sermon,  speaks  of  his 
taste  for  painting,  music,  and  poetry. 


[His  lordship  was  bom  in  1708;  succeeded  his 
father,  the  third  earl,  in  1 714 ;  married  Miss  Elizabeth 
Chapman,  by  whom  he  left  a  numerous  issue ;  and 
died  March  21.  1751. 

His  character  was  drawn  by  the  pen  of  lavish  en- 
comium, in  a  fimcral  sermon  preached  by  the  Rev. 
John  Skynner,  public  orator  at  Cambridge ;  and  may 
be  perused  in  Collins.^  According  to  the  orator's 
report,  his  virtues  and  graces  appear  to  have  ap- 
proached perfection ;  while  his  skill  in  music,  paint- 
ing, and  poetry;  his  knowledge  in  the  arts  and 
embellishments  of  elegant  life ;  and  liis  acquaintance 
with  history  and  the  sciences,  rendered  him  at  all 
times  capable  of  furnishing  a  polite  entertainment  both 
for  liimself  and  others,  of  the  same  improved  and 
cultivated  taste. 

«  See  Peerage,  vol.  iii.  p.  49 J. 
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To  speak  of  him  in  the  more  extensive  relations 
of  society,*'  adds  his  lordship's  encomiast,  "  he  was 
^  true  Briton,  zealously  devoted  to  the  interest  of  his 
country,  and  consequently  most  inviolable  in  his  at- 
tachments to  the  present  royal  &mily.  Accordingly, 
he  contributed  to  the  support  of  those  principles  when 
iikey  were  in  so  much  danger  of  being  subverted  in 
1745;  and  the  services  he  then  performed  in  makite- 
nance  of  our  civil  and  religious  rights  were  honoured 
with  the  express  thanks  (as  they  justly  mented)  of  his 
^Sovereign." 

All  that  I  find  to  have  been  transmitted  of  his  lord- 
ship's poetical  accomplishments,  is  the  following  song, 
first  printed  in  1786,  and  here  copied  fi*om  Nichols's 
Select  Collection  of  Poems.  ^ 

«  The  Persians  stretch  their  votive  arms 

To  Phcebus,  in  his  rising  state ; 
I  gaze  on  dear  Myrtilla's  charms, 

And  meet  those  eyes  that  dart  my  fate : 

**  So  the  fond  moth  round  tapers  plays, 
Nor  dreams  of  death  in  such  bright  fires; 

With  joy  he  hastes  into  the  blaze» 
He  courts  his  doom,  and  there  eiqpires."] 

5  Vol.iv.  p.  318. 
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With  the  most  agreeable  talents  in  the  worl^ 
and  with  great  parts,  was  neither  happy  nor 
successful.  He  wrote  against  the  late  king, 
who  had  forgiven  him  j  against  sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole,  who  did  forgive  him ' ;  against  the  Pre- 
tender and  the  clergy,  who  never  will  forgive 
him.  He  is  one  of  our  best  writers ;  though 
his  attacks  on  all  governments  and  all  religions 
(neither  of  which  views  he  cared  directly  to 
own)  have  necessarily  involved  his  style  in  a 
want  of  perspicuity.*  One  must  know  the  man 

«  [That  Bolingbrokc  wrote  ag^nst  the  king,  who  had  forgiven 
him,  is  certain ;  but  that  he  wrote  against  sir  Robert  Walpole 
who  did  forgive  him,  we  cannot  admit.  He  wrote  against  sir 
Robert  because  he  did  not  forgive  him ;  and  because  he  prevented 
his  being  restored  to  those  honours  which  he  wished  to  recover. 
That  sir  Robert  was  implacable  against  him,  appears  from  a  speech 
which  he  made  in  the  house,  and  which  he  concluded  with  the 
following  imprecation—"  May  his  attainder  never  be  reversed, 
and  may  hu  crimes  never  be  forgotten ! "  Monthly  Rev.  vol.  xix. 
pw  567. 

9  [The  earl  of  Orrery  says,  ''  Lord  Bolingbroke  had  early 
made  himseif  master  of  men  and  books;  but  in  his  first  career 
of  life,  being  immersed  at  once  in  business  and  pleasure,  he 
ran  through  a  variety  of  scenes  in  a  surprising  nuuiner.    When 
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before  one  can  often  guess  his  meaning.  He 
has  two  otiier  faults,  wtilch  one  should  not  ex> 
pect  in  the  same  writer,  much  tautology,  and 
great  want  of  connexion.  Besides  his  general 
works,  published  together  since  his  death  in 
five  volumes,  4ito.  several  of  his  letters  are 
preserved  with  Pope's,  and  one  or  two  little 
pieces  of  his  poetry  are  extant,  for  which  he 
had  a  natural  and  easy  turn. 

"  To  Clara  j"  ' 

published  in  several  miscellanies. 

"  Almahide,  a  Poem."  * 

*'  An  Epilogue  to  Lord  Orrery's  Altemira."* 

*•  Prologue  to  Lord  Lansdown's  Heroic 
Love." 

•*  Ironical  Copy  of  Verses,  in  praise  of  the 
Chef  d'CEuvre  d'un  Inconnu,  prefixed  to  that 
Book." 


hiii  pabsions  subsided  by  years  and  iiiaa()poiiitineiit9,  anil  when  he 
improved  his  rational  faculties  by  more  grave  studies  aud  reflet;- 
liou,  he  bhone  out  in  his  retirement  with  »  luslre  peculiar  lo 
hlmtelf,  thongh  not  seen  by  vulgar  eyes.  The  gny  statesmafi 
was  chaaged  into  a  philosopher  equal  to  any  of  the  sages  of 
antiquity.  The  wisdom  of  Socratce,  die  dignity  and  cue  of 
Pliny,  and  the  wit  of  Horace,  appeared  in  all  his  writings  and 
conversation*."     Memoirs  of  Dean  Swift. 

•  Printed  in  the  Whartoniana,  vol,  ii.  p.  J 16,  [aud  in  Bell'r 
Fugitive  Poetry,  vol.  xviii.  p.  105,J 

'  Biogr.  vol.  u,  p.  219. 
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The  initial  letters  subjoiued  stand  for  his 
lordship's  name,  titles,  and  employments,  in 
Latin. 

The  following  political  jneces  are  not  re- 
published in  his  works,— 

"  A  Letter  to  the  Examiner,"  I7IO. 
It  was  answered  by  earl  Cowper  (of  whom  I 
iind  no  other  work  except  his  speeches)  un- 
der this  title,  '  A  Letter  to  Isaac  Bickerstafte, 
Esq.  occasioned  by  the  Letter  to  the  Ex- 
aminer.* * 

"  The  true  Copy  of  a  Letter  from  the  Right 
Honourable  the  Lord  Viscount  Bolingbroke  j" 
printed  in  the  year  1715. 

"  The  Representation  of  the  Right  Honour- 
able the  Lord  Viscount  Bolingbroke  }**  printed 
in  the  year  1715.' 

There  has  also  been  published  in  bis  lord* 
ship's  name,  but  I  do  not  know  on  what  au- 
thority, a  piece  called 

"  Reflections  concerning  innate  moral  Prin* 
I  ctples;"  ' 

I  vhtten  in  French  by  the  late  lord  Bolingbroke. 
and  translated  into  English.  Lond.  Printed 
for  S.  Bladon,  1752. 


*  [See  article  of  VVUliun,  eari  Cowper,  tup.  p.  1 1 4.J 
'  Somen'>  Tracti,  fourth  coll.  vol.  n.  p.  aeo. 
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[Lord  Boliiigbroke,  the  son  of  sir  Henry  St.  Jolm, 
was  born  about  1678.^  After  passing  through  Eton 
school,  he  removed  to  Clirist-churcli,  Oxford,  where  he 
was  considered  as  a  person  of  very  uncommon  quali- 
fications. In  1 700  he  was  elected  for  Wotton- Basset, 
and  having  greatly  distinguishetl  himself  as  an  orator 
In  parliament,  was  made  secretary  at  war  '  by  queen 
Anne  in  170+,  which  he  resigned  in  1708.  On  a 
change  of  ministry  in  1710  he  succeeded  Mr.  Boyle 
ns  secretary  of  state.  In  1712  he  was  created  baron 
St.  John  and  viscount  Bohngbroke^;  but  in  1715 
his  honours  were  forfeited  by  attainder,  and  he  entered 
into  the  service  of  the  chevalier  de  St.  George;  by 
whom  it  appears  he  was  soon  discarded.  Being  re- 
stored in  blood  in  1723,  he  came  to  England,  but  r&< 
mained  a  mere  titular  peer,  although  in  1725  an 
act  was  passed  enabling  him  and  his  issue  to  inherit 
the  family  estate,  notwithstanding  his  attainder.^ 
His  lordship  had  oftien  wished  to  draw  his  last  breath 
at  his  seat  at  Battersen,  and  tliis  he  did  on  Nov.  15. 


'  See  Coxe's  Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  andGoldBinith'* 
Life  of  Viscount  Boliogbroke. 

4  While  in  this  office  he  was  hailed  by  Pbilipb's  Blenheim  as 
"  (he  English  Memmiua  ;'*  and  in  ITOfi  he  was  d^Hntly  ad- 
dressed by  the  same  poet  in  a  Latin  ode, 

^  In  J7I-2  he  also  was  dispatched  on  an  embassy  to  France ; 
■nil  at  his  return  was  grccled  with  a  podic  welcouie  by  Dr. 
Win.  King.     -Sec  his  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  230. 

■^  Colliot'b  Peerage,  voL  vi,  p.  76. 
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1 751 .  ^  During  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  was  said 
to  be  much  in  the  confidence  of  Frederick,  prince  of 
Wales  ^ ;  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  his  adviser. 

Pope  esteemed  him  almost  to  a  degree  of  adoratibn, 
and  has  blazoned  him  in  the  brightest  colours  that 
wit  could  invent  or  fondness  bestow, .  at  the  dose  of 
his  Essay  on  Man.  ^  His  political  character  is  fully 
discussed  in  the  Supplement  to  Swift.  An  epitaph 
on  his  lordship  may  be  seen  in  Webb's  Collection, 
vol.  ii. ;  and  another  on  his  lady,  the  marchioness  de 
Villette,  was  probably  his  own  composition. 

The  following  may  be  added  to  lord  Orford's  list 
of  viscount  Bolingbroke's  productions : 

<<  Reflections  upon  Exile.''     1716. 

*^  Remarks  on  the  History  of  England,  from  the 
Minutes  of  Humphry  Oldcastle,  in  twenty-four  Let- 
ters." 

^^  A  Dissertation  upon  Parties,"  in  nineteen  Let- 
ters, to  Caleb  D'Anvers,  Esq.  printed  in  the  Crafts- 
man, and  signatured  O. 

«  The  Occasional  Writer,  Nos.  1,  2,  3." 

"  The  Vision  of  Camilick." 

**  An  Answer  to  the  London  Journal  of  Dec.  21. 
1 728.     By  John  Trot." 

*^  An  Answer  to  the  Defence  of  the  Inquiry  into 
the  Reasons  of  the  Conduct  of  Great  Britain." 

«  New  Biog.  Diet.  vol.  xiii.  p.  SCO.  Collins  and  Hawketworth 
say  Dec.  15. 

»  Dr.  King's  Works,  ut  sup.  p.  S34. 

*  Yet,  that  Pope  was  the  philosophical  dupe  of  Bolingbroke 
seems  now  to  be  acknowledge. 
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"  A  final  Answer  to  ihe  Remarks  on  tlie  Crafts- 
man's Vindication." ' 

"  A  Letter  to  two  Great  Men,  &c," 

"  Letters  on  the  Spirit  of  Patriotism ;  or  tiie  Idea 
of  a  patriot  King ;  and  on  the  State  of  Parties  at  the 
Accession  of  K.  George  L"    1749.  8vo. 

*'  Letters  on  the  Study  and  Use  of  History,  ad- 
dressed to  Lord  Combury."     2  vols.  1752,  8vo.  * 

"  Some  Reflections  on  the  present  State  of  the  Na- 
tion :  principally  witli  regard  to  her  Taxes  and  her 
Debts,  and  on  the  Causes  and  Consequences  of  them." 
175S.  8vo. 

"  A  Letter  to  Mr.  Pope,"  printed  in  8vo.    1755. 

"  A  Letter  to  Sir  William  Wyndham."    1 753. 

"  Four  Letters  or  Essays,  addressed  to  Alex.  Pope, 
Esq." 

"  Seven  Letters  to  Dr.  Taylor :"  printed  in  1 793, ' 


1  This  and  ihc  sis  preceding  pieces  were  enumerateil  by 
Bolingbroke  in  the  bequest  of  bb  wridngs  to  Mr.  Mallet,  who 
published  the  philosophical  and  polittcd  work»  of  his  lordship  in 
4  to.  and  svo. 

■  In  1830  was  imported  from  the  continent  by  De  Boffe,  the 
bookseller,  "  Esbu  Historique  but  Henri  Saint  John,  Viscompt 
Bolingbroke." 

»  These  letters  were  obserred,  by  sir  Wro.  Voung,  to  h»ve  all 
the  warmth  of  genuine  fHendshtp  and  attachment;  whilst  the 
letters  of  lord  B.  to  Pope  and  Swift  infer  a  controveny  of  wh 
and  information,  for  mutual  repatatioD  with  each  other  and  with 
the  world,  rather  than  a  correspondence  originating  in,  and  nis- 
tained  by,  confidential  and  affectionate  r^ard.  Leland,  Herrey, 
and  Whalley's  reflections  on  Lord  B.'i  Letters  were  published  in 
iTjS,  with  Voltaire's  defence. 
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**  Fragments  or  Minutes  of  Essbs^  communicated 
to  the  same." 

<^  Two  Inscriptions  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Chateau 
de  la  Sourcei  near  Orleans.'* 

*^  The  Letters  and  Correspondence,  public  and  pri- 
vate, of  Viscount  Bolingbroke,  during  the  Time  he 
was  Secretary  of  State  to  Queen  Anne,''  were  pub- 
lished in  2  vds.  4te.  1798,  by  the  Rev.  Gilbert  Ptoke, 
with  explanatory  notes,  &c.  and  form  the  sixth  and 
seventh  volumes  of  his  lordship's  works.  ^ 

His  character  has  been  drawn  by  Swift  at  some 
length,  but  with  more  perspicuous  discrimination  by 
the  biographer  of  sir  Robert  Walpole. 

Mr.  Nichols,  in  his  Miscellany  Poems,  has  printed 
as  the  production  of  viscount  Bolingbrdce, 

^*  The  ProU^iit  to  lord  Orrery's  Akemira," 
in  which  he  is  sanctioned  by  Mr.  Reed  ' :  and  Mal- 
let has  assigned  to  his  lordship  part  of  an  ode  in  the 
masque  of  Alfred.  ^ 

Prefixed  to  Dryden's  Virgil  are  conunendatory 
verses,  signed  ^*  H.*St.  John  i^  which,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed, are  lord  Bolingbroke's. 


«  ASketcfaof  thepbikMophical  ebaraetcroflordBoliiiglireke, 
bj  the  Rev.  Thoi.  HupUr,  mu  InMiihed  in  llTO.  Hii  geaeni 
character  was  drawn  ta  L^y  M«  W.^,  M^inti^giiV  LeMinC  with 
tome  feverity,  but  with  much  ability^  Aaothets  ^  the  fp^aker 
Onslowy  It  givta  m  Coie't  Mendn  of  Sir  H*  Walpole^  wil^ii. 
p.  555. 

9  Biog.  Dram.  vol.  iL  p.  19.  The  epilopie  was  lord  Orrer/i; 
the  notice  in  p.  sso.  muit  therefora  be  deemed  a  mistake. 

4  See  Mallet's  Works,  vol.  ilL  p.  67. 
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The  following  appealed  in  Dodsley's  Collection.  * 

"   EFISTLK  FHOM    THE   LATE   VISCOUNT  BOLINGBROKE 
TO   MISS   LVCY   A — B. 

"  Dear,  thoughtless  Clara,  to  my  verse  attend. 
Believe  for  once  tliy  lover  and  ihy  friend  : 
Heaven  to  each  sex  has  various  gifts  assign'd. 
And  shown  an  equal  care  of  human  kind. 
Strength  does  to  man's  imperial  race  belong, 
To  yours  that  beauty  which  subdues  the  strong  : 
But  as  our  strength,  when  misapply 'd,  h  lost, 
And  whut  should  save,  urges  our  ruin  most ; 
Just  so,  when  beauty  prostituted  lies, 
Of  bawds  the  prey,  of  rakes  th'  abandon'd  prize, 
Women  no  more  their  empire  can  maintain, 
Norhope,  vileslaves  of  lust,  by  love  to  reign. 
Superior  charms  but  make  their  case  the  worse. 
And  what  should  be  their  blessing  proves  their  curse^ 
O  nymph  !  that  might,  reclin'd  on  Cupid's  breast, 
like  Psyche  soothe  the  god  of  Love  to  rest ; 
Or,  if  ambition  mov'd  thee,  Jove  enthral, 
Brandish  his  thunder  and  direct  its  fall ; 
Survey  thyself,  contemplate  every  grace 
Of  that  sweet  form,  of  that  angelic  face : 
Then  Clara  say,  were  those  delicious  charms 
Meant  for  lewd  brothels  and  rude  ruffians'  arms  ? 
Mo,  Clara,  no  !  that  person  and  that  mind 
Were  form'd  by  Nature  and  by  Heaven  design 'd, 
For  nobler  ends  ;  to  these  return,  tliough  late. 
Return  to  these,  and  so  avert  thy  fate. 
Think,  Clara,  think  (nor  will  that  thought  be  v 
Thy  slave,  thy  Harry,  doom'd  to  drag  his  chain 
Of  love,  ill  treated  and  abus'd,  that  ho 
From  more  inglorious  chains  might  rescue  ihee. 

>  Vol. 
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*  lliy  drooping  health  restor'd ;  by  his  fond  care 
Once  more  thy  beauty  its  full  lustre  wear ; 
Mov*d  by  his « love,  by  his  example  taught, 
Soon  shall  thy  soul,  once  more  With  virtue  fraught, 
With  kind  and  generous  truth  thy  bosom  warm. 
And  thy  fair  mind,  like  thy  fair  person,  charm. 
To  virtue  thus,  and  to  thyself  restor'd, 
By  all  admir*d,  by  one  alone  ador'd, 
Be  to  thy  Harry  ever  kind  and  true. 
And  live  for  him  who  more  than  dies  for  you !" 

A  postchaise  paraphrase  by  lord  Bolingbrokey  of 
Horace's  first  Episde,  may  be  seen  in  one  of  his  fa^ 
miliar  letters  to  Swift,  dated  March  17.  1719.  In 
the  same  letter  he  has  the  following  well-founded  ob- 
servations :  ^*  We  meet  with  few  fiiends :  the  greatest 
part  of  those  who  pass  for  such  are,  properly  speaking, 
nothing  more  than  acquaintance:  and  no  wonder, 
since  Tally's  maxim  is  certainly  true,  that  fiiendship 
can  subsist  non  nisi  inter  bonosj  at  that  age  of  life  when 
there  is  balm  in  the  blood  and  that  confidence  in  tlie 
mind,  which  the  constancy  of  our  own  heart  inspires, 
and  the  experience  of  other  men's  destroys.  I  was 
apt  to  copfound  my  acquaintance  and  my  firiends  to- 
gether. I  never  doubted  but  that  I  had  a  numerous 
cohort  of  the  latter.  I  expected,  if  ever  I  fell  into 
misfortune,  to  have  as  many,  and  as  remarkable  in- 
stances of  friendship  to  produce,  as  the  Scythian  in 
one  of  Lucian's  dialogues  draws  from  his  nation. 
Into  these  misfortunes  I  am  fallen :  thus  fiir  my  pro- 
pitious stars  have  not  disappointed  my  expectations : 
the  rest  have  almost  entirely  failed  me.  .  The  fire  of 
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my  adversity  has  purged  the  xna^is  of  my  acquaint- 
ance ;  and  the  separation  made,  I  discover  on  one 
side  a  legion  of  enemies,  at  least  of  strangers.  Hap- 
pily tliis  fiery  trial  has  had  an  effect  on  me,  which 
makes  me  some  amends :  I  have  found  less  resource 
in  other  people,  and  more  in  myself  than  I  expected. 
My  fortime  is  extremely  reduced ;  but  my  desires  are 
stilt  more  so :  and  notliing  is  more  certain  dian  tliis 
truth,  that  all  our  wants  beyond  those  which  a  very 
moderate  income  will  supply,  are  purely  imaginary; 
and  that  his  happiness  is  greater  and  better  assured, 
who  brings  his  mind  up  to  a  temper  of  not  feeling 
them,  than  his  who  feels  diem,  and  has  wherewithall 
to  supply  them." 

The  name  of  Bolingbroke  has  been  rapturously 
lauded  by  Smollett  and  Belsham  %  while  his  Infidel 
reveries  have  been  ably  refuted  by  Warburton  and 
Leland.  Lord  Walpole,  who  knew  him  well,  calls 
liim  a  wicked  impostor  and  a  charlatan.  Dr.  Blair, 
a  more  unbiassed  judge,  has  given  it  as  Ins  ojiinion, 
tliat  "  there  are  few  writings  in  the  English  language 
which  for  the  matter  contained  in  them,  can  be  read 
with  less  profit  than  lord  Boliugbroke's  works,  whose 
only  merit  is  their  lively  and  eloquent  style."  '  TTiis, 
in  truth,  is  a  most  mischievous  merit,  when  it  tends 
to  make  poison  palatable.^ 

6  Young  termed  him  "  peaceful  Bolingbroke,"  in  his  ^isite  to 
lord  Lansdown.  In  Coxe's  Memoirs  of  sir  Roherl  Walpole,  tee 
the  speaker  Onslow's  delineation  of  him ;  or  the  Monthly  Review 
for  Dec.  1 809. 

'  tectum  on  Rhetoric,  vol.  i.  p.  577. 
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Mad  as  much  taste  for  the  writings  of  others, 
as  modesty  about  her  owik 


[This  hdy  was  the  mother  of  Elizabeth,  duchess  of 
Northumberland,  by  Algenion,  earl  of  Hertford,  and 
seventh  duke  of  Somerset,  being  herself  the  daughter 
and  ooheir  of  Heniy  Thynne,  eldest  son  of  Thomas, 
first  viscount  Weymouth.  Having  only  one  son  who 
died  a  minor,  the  younger  branch  of  Seymour  Somer- 
set became  extinct,  and  sir  Edward  Seymour  of  the 
elder  branch  succeeded  to  the  dukedom ;  it  having 
been  setded  in  the  patent  that  the  sons  of  the  second 
wife  should  inherit  first  ^  Her  grace  was  one  of  the 
ladies  of  the  bedchamber  to  queen  Guroline,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  lived  in  the  greatest  conjugal  harmony 
witli  duke  Algernon,  and  to  have  conducted  herself 
through  the  whole  tenor  of  her  life  with  becoming 
dignity  and  ai&bility.  After  the  demise  of  the  duke 
in  1750,  she  lived  in  retirement  at  Percy  Lodge,  near 
Colnbrook,  till  her  own  death  on  July  7.  1 754.  ^ 

«  BoItonV  Extinct  Peerage,  p.  264. 
)  CoUins's  Pecrngc,  vol.v*  p.  495. 
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On  the  loss  of  her  son  Geoi^  viscount  Beau- 
chani}},  an  amiable  and  accomplished  youth,  "  who 
promised  all  that  the  fondest  wishes  of  the  fondest 
parents  could  liope,"  and  died  of  the  small-pox  at 
BolofTiia,  in  Italy,  Sept.  11.  17++,  she  wrote  two  let- 
ters, which  were  printed  in  die  Gentleman's  Magazine 
for  1762.  Four  pieces  of  her  poetry  appeared  under 
tlie  signature  of  Eusebia,  in  Dr.  Watts's  Miscellanies. 
She  was  the  authoress  also  of  some  verses  on  Mrs. 
Rowe's  death,  prefixed  to  her  poems;  and  of  the  let- 
ters signed  Cleora,  in  her  collection.  *  Bitt  a  lute 
publication  in  three  volumes  *,  contiuning  the  corre- 
spondence between  this  lady  and  the  countess  of  Pom- 
fret,  from  the  year  1738  to  17+1,  has  brought  toliglil 
many  other  poetical  compositions.  One  of  these  will 
be  here  given,  with  a  specimen  of  the  epistles. 

"  In  all  her  friendly  attaclmients,"  says  lier  grace's 


*  Mr.  Duncombe,  in  his  Fcmincad,  having  bestowed  a  triiiulary 
verse  ou  Mn.  Rowe,  thus  proceeds  to  commemorate  her  "  noble 

"  Nor  can  lier  noble  friend  escape  unseen. 
Or  from  the  Muse  her  modcit  virtues  Ecrecn ; 
Here,  sweetly  blended,  to  our  wondering  ejcs 
The  peeress,  poetess,  and  Christian  rise : 
And  ihoiigh  the  Nine  her  tuneful  strains  inspire, 
We  less  her  genius  than  her  heart  admire; 
Plens'd,  'midst  the  great,  one  truly  good  to  see. 
And  proud  to  tei!  that  Somebbet  is  she." 
>  Compiled  by  W.Bingley,  from  MSS.  the  properly  of  the 
family  of  Mrs.  Burslem,  of  Imber-House,  Wills.     Mr.  Reed  hail 
in  his  possession  a  sufficiency  of  originid  letters  liylady  Hertford 
and  Mrs.  Rowe  to  form  another  volume. 
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biographer,  "  she  was  sincere,  tender,  and  affec- 
tionate. In  her  family  she  was  ever  anxiously  alive 
to  the  calls  of  duty.  During  the  long  sickness  of  her 
lord,  she  was  his  principal  nurse  and  attendant^:  and 
in  care  respecting  the  education  of  her  children,  in- 
spiring into  their  youthful  minds  the  principles  of  vir- 
tue and  the  love  of  religion,  she  has  had  but  too  few 
equals  in  her  own  rank  of  life.  Her  acquirements  in 
literature  were  various,  and  her  reading,  particularly 
in  history,  appears  to  have  been  very  extensive."  ^ 
She  was  tlie  fostering  patroness  of  Thomson,  and  was 
high  in  the  opinion  and  esteem  of  Watts  and  Shen- 
stone.  ®    Dr.  Johnson  relates,  that  it  was  the  practice 

.  V  She  writes,  in  one  of  her  letters  to  lady  Pomfret— **  The 
many  solitary  hours  I  pass  in  a  day,  and  the  melancholy  employ- 
ment of  attending  a  person  in  his  sufferings,  to  whom  I  owe  every 
happiness  I  enjoy,  cannot  furnish  me  with  many  smiling  idaas  re- 
lating to  this  world."    Vol.  i.  p.S8. 

7  Prefatory  memoir  to  her  Correspondence,  p.  xv. 

•  To  her  Shenstone  addressed  his  ode  entitled  Rural  Elegance ; 
Watts  intcribed  his  Miscellanies;  and  Thomson  presented  his 
first  edition  of  Spring,  in  a  dedication  that  has  not  been  reprinted, 
and  from  which  the  following  paragraph  is  taken :  **  To  whom 
could  these  sheets  be  more  properly  inscribed  than  to  you,  ma- 
dam, whose  influence  in  the  world  can  give  them  the  protection 
they  want,  while  your  fine  imagination  and  intimate  acquaintance 
with  rural  nature,  will  recommend  them  with  the  greatest  advan- 
tage to  your  favourable  notice.  Happy  if  I  have  hit  any  of  those 
images  and  correspondent  sentiments,  your  calm  evening  walks  in 
the  most  delightful  retirement  have  ofl  inspired.  1  could  add 
too,  that  as  this  poem  grew  up  under  your  encouragement,  it  has 
therefore  a  natural  claim  to  your  patronage.  Should  you  read  it 
with  approbation,  its  musick  shall  not  droop ;  and  should  it  have 

VOL.  IV.  R 
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of  lady  Hertford  to  invite  every  summer  some  poet 
into  the  country,  to  hear  her  verses  and  assist  her  stu- 
dies. "  This  honour,"  -he  adds,  "  was  one  suminer 
conferred  on  Thomson,  who  took  more  delight  in  ca- 
rousing with  lord  Hertford  than  assisting  her  lady- 
ship's poetical  operations,  and  therefore  never  received 
another  summons."  '  In  this  anecdote  sarcastic  plea- 
santry may  have  been  mingled  with  collaleral  fact. 
Lady  Hertford  informs  us  in  her  letters,  that  Tliom- 
Bon  promised  he  would  write  a  poetical  description  of 
the  fountain  of  Vaucluse,  so  celebrated  by  the  sonnets 
of  Petrarch ;  but  her  ladyship  was  left  to  complain, 
that  "  the  promises  of  poets  are  not  always  to  be  de- 
pended upon." ''  Had  Dr.  Johnson  adverted  to  his 
own  bright  record  of  the  countess's  humanity,  his 
sneer  at  s  venial  foible  had  possibly  been  spared.  ^ 


the  good  fortune  to  dEserve  your  smiles,  its  roses  shall  not  wilher." 
The  some  writer's  poetical  compliment  is  too  well  known  to  ask 
citation.  Langhome  even  made  the  title  a  pica  to  inscribe  his 
Fubles  of  Horn  to  her  ladj-ship's  BUceessor :  '•  There  is  b  tai  (he 
says)  upon  the  jiame  of  the  countess  of  Hertford,  an  hereditnry 
obligation  to  patronise  the  Muses ;  and  in  times  like  these,  when 
their  ioflucnce,  1  will  not  say  their  reputntion,  is  on  the  decline, 
they  con  by  no  means  dispense  with  so  essential  a  privilt^." 
And  in  hts  Country  Justice,  he  makes  it  the  cause  of  failure  to 
obtain  pardon  that  "  no  Herlford  bore  his  prayer  to  mercy's  enr." 

'  Lives  of  the  Poets,  vol.  iv.  p.  2S2. 

°  CoLTespondence,  vol.  i.  p.  104. 

I  Savage,  in  a  midnight  broil,  liad  been  concerned  in  the 
death  of  Mr.  Sinclair,  for  which  he  was  tried  at  the  Old  Bai- 
ley, and  found  guilty ;  but  hoped  for  the  royal,  clemency  till 
hit  own  reputed  mother  interfered  to  obstruct  it.  "  Thus," 
18 
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The  following  passages  are  taken  from  a  letter^ 
written  in  173d,  and  have  an  interesting  relation  to 
the  literature  of  the  day. 

^^  Mr.  Pope  has  thought  fit  to  publish  a  new  vo- 
lume of  poems.  It  contains  his  Sober  Advice ;  Se- 
venteen Hundred  and  Thirty-eight;  his  Epistle  to 
Augustus;  and  several  things  which  he  had  sold 
singly  before.  There  are  also  an  epitaph  on  the  late 
duke  of  Buckingham,  and  two  or  three  epigrams. 
As  a  specimen,  I  send  you  one  which  is  prefaced  with 
this  pompous  title :  ^  Engraved  on  tlie  Collar  of  a 
*  Dog  which  I  gave  to  his  Royal  Highness : 

*  I  am  his  highness'  dog  at  Kew ;  — 
^  Pray  tell  me,  sir,  whose  dog  are  you  ?* 


says  his  biographer,  "  had  Savage  perished,  had  not  justice 
and  compassion  procured  him  an  advocate  of  rank  too  great 
to  be  rejected  unheard,  and  of  virtue  too  eminent  to  be  heard 
without  being  believed.  His  merit  and  his  calamities  hap- 
pened to  reach  the  ear  of  the  countess  of  Hertford,  who  engaged 
in  his  support  with  all  the  tenderness  that  is  excited  by  pity,  and 
all  the  seal  which  is  kindled  by  generosity ;  and  demanding  an 
audience  of  the  queen,  laid  before  her  the  whole  series  of  his 
mother's  &atUf^  and  convinoed  her  how  little  his  former, 
conduct  could  deserre  to  be  mentioned  as  a  reason  for  extraor- 
dinary severity.  The  interpoticion  of  this  lady  was  so  successful 
that  he  was  iboa  after  admitted  to  bail,  and  pleaded  the  king*s 
pardon,**  Johnson*!  Utes  of  the  Pdets^  vol.iiL  Much  has  been 
adduced  by  Botwdl  and  others,  to  disprove  the  assertion  of 
Savage,  that  kdy  Macclesfield  was  his  mother.  See  Life  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  vol.  i. 
^  Correspondence,  vol.  i.  p.  93. 
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Does  it  not  remind  you  of  one  of  a  more  ancient  date, 
which  I  believe  is  repealed  in  all  the  nurseries  of 
England? 

•  Bow,  wow,  wow, 

'  Whose  dog  art  thou?'  &c. 

"  I  do  not  infer  from  Iience,  tliat  Pope  finds  hin»- 
self  returning  into  chiidhood,  and  therefore  imitates 
the  venerable  author  of  tlie  last  [ditty],  in  order  to 
shine  amongst  the  innocent  inhabitants  of  the  apart- 
ments where  his  works  are  in  the  most  vogue; 
but  I  presume  it  is  to  prove  that  lie  can  descend  into 
tlie  bathus  with  tiie  same  alacrity  that  he  had  formerly 
soared  to  the  summit  of  l*amossus. 

"  I  have  been  agreeably  amused  by  reading  signor 
Algarotli's  Newtonianismo  i>er  le  Dame;  translated 
into  Englisli  fi^m  the  Italian  in  a  verj'  good  style,  by 
a  young  woman  *,  not  more  than  twenty  years  old.  I 
am  well  informed  that  she  is  an  admirable  Greek 
and  Latin  scholar,  and  writes  both  these  languages,  as 

<•  Mn.  Eliz.  Carter,  who  was  thus  applauded  for  her  transld- 
tion  ofAtgarotti  in  Duncumbe's  Feminead: 

"  Newton,  admiring,  sees  your  searching  eye 

Dart  through  his  myetic  page, and  range  the  sky: 

By  you  his  colours  Co  your  sex  are  shown. 

And  Algarotti's  name  to  Britain  known." 
Mr,  Hayley  has  farlher  characteriaed  this  female  sage  aa  the 
"  gentle  author  of  the  beautiful  Ode  to  Wisdom,  the  faithful  and 
accomplished  translator  of  the  moral  Epictetus."  Dcil.  to  Essay 
on  Old  Maids.  Her  nephew,  the  rev.  Mr.  Pennington,  has  since 
depicted  her  character,  in  Ceniura  Litentria,  vol.  ii.,  but  more  at 
large  in  the  Memoirs  of  her  Life. 
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well  as  French  and  Italian,  with  great  elegance :  but 
what  adds  to  the  wonder  she  excites  is,  that  all  this 
learning  has  not  made  her  the  less  reasonable  woman, 
the  less  dutiful  daughter,  or  the  less  agreeable  and 
faithful  friend, 

^^  My  lord  has  just  brought  from  London  a  poem, 
called  a  Canto  of  Spenser ;  but  it  is  written  by  Mr. 
West,  a  nephew  of  my  lord  Cobham.  As  it  is  one 
of  the  best  imitations  that  I  have  seen  for  a  great 
while,  if  I  knew  how  to  convey  it  to  you  I  would 
send  it  along  with  Gustavus  Vasa%  which  is  just 
come  out ;  clouded  with  an  angry  preface,  a  stupid  pro- 
logue, and  a  more  than  nonsensical  epilogue. 

^^  I  am  afraid  you  will  think,  dear  madam,  that  I 
am  taking  upon  me  to  write  literary  memoirs;  but 
you  must  consider  that  a  grateful  heart  would  make 
some  return,  though  ever  so  poor,  for  the  benefits  it 
receives ;  and  as  I  have  no  fund  within  myself  to  en- 
tertain you,  I  naturally  endeavour  to  furnish  myself 

from  the  stock  of  others. 

"  F.  Hertford** 

The  following  agreeable  lines  are  descriptive  of  her 
ladyship's  rural  pastimes  and  occupations : 

"  We  sometimes  ride  and  sometimes  walk, 
We  play  at  chess,  or  laugh,  or  talk ; 

.  *  A  tragedy  of  Henry  Brooke's,  which  was  prohibited  by  the 
lord-chamberlain  from  being  performed  in  England,  but  was  acted, 
with  some  alterations,  on  the  Irish  stage,  by  the  title  of  the 
Patriot.    Biog.  Dram.  vol.  ii.  p.  142. 
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Sometiines  beside  the  crystal  stream 
We  meditate  some  Bcrioiu  theme. 
Or  in  the  grot,  beside  the  spriDg, 
We  hear  the  feather 'd  warblers  sing. 
Sliokspeare,  perhaps,  an  hour  diverts. 
Or  Scott  directs  to  mend  our  heart:, 
With  Clarke,  God's  attributes  explore. 
And  taught  by  him,  admire  them  more. 
Gay's  FastoraU  sometimes  delight  us, 
Or  Tasfio's  grisly  spectres  fright  ua  : 
Sometimes  we  trace  Artnida's  bowers. 
And  view  Rinaldo  chain'd  with  flowers. 
Oflen  from  thoughts  sublime  as  these, 
I  sink  at  once  —  and  make  a  cheese ; 
Or  sec  my  various  poultry  fed. 
And  treat  my  swans  with  scraps  of  bread. 
Sometimes  upon  the  smooth  canal 
We  row  the  boat,  or  spread  the  sail. 
Till  the  bright  evening-star  is  seen. 
And  dewy  spangles  deck  the  green : 
Then  tolls  the  bell,  and  all  unite 
In  pray'r,  that  God  would  bless  the  night ! 
From  this  (though  I  confess  the  change 
From  pray'r  to  cards  is  somewhat  strange), 
To  cards  we  go  till  ten  lias  struck  ; 
And  then,  however  bad  our  luck, 
Our  stomachs  ne'er  refuse  to  eat 
^ggs,  cream,  fresh  butter,  or  calves-feet ; 
And  cooling  fruits,  or  savoury  greens  — 
'Sparagus,  peas,  or  kidney-beans. 
Our  supper  past,  an  hour  we  sit, 
And  talk  of  history,  Spain,  or  wit ; 
But  scandal  far  is  banish'd  hence. 
Nor  dares  intrude  with  false  pretence 
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Of  pitying  looks,  or  holy  rage 
Against  the  vices  of  the  age : 
We  know  we  all  were  born  in  sin. 
And  find  enough  to  blame  tut'Mtn."  ^ 

7  Coirespondence,  Tol.ii.  p.  39. 
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LORD  WALPOLE, 

iioTE  many  political  pieces,  among  which 
were  the  following  : 

"  The  Case  of  the  Hessian  Troops  in  tlie 
Pay  of  Great  Britain."  Lend.  1730. 

"  The  Interest  of  Great  Britain  steadily 
pursued-;  in  answer  to  a  Pamphlet  entitled. 
The  Case  of  the  Hanover  Forces^  impartially 
and  freely  examined  ;  Part  I."  1743. 

"  A  Letter  to  a  certain  distinguished  Patriot 
and  applauded  Orator,  on  the  publication  of 
liis  celebrated  Speech  on  the  Seafbrd  Petition, 
in  the  Magazines,  &c."  1748. 

'*  Complaints  of  the  Manufacturers,  relating 
to  the  Abuses  in  marking  the  Sheep  and 
winding  the  Wool,  stated  and  impartially  con- 
sidered ;  in  a  Letter  to  the  Marquis  of  Rock- 
ingham."^    1752. 

"  Answer  to  the  latter  Part  of  Lord  Boling- 
broke's  Letters  on  the  Study  of  History  :  in  a 

*  [Mr.  Coxe  says  thut  thb  pulsed  through  three  editions,  b  the 
»pace  of  three  weeks.  Memoirs  of  Lord  Wulpole,  p.  348.] 
'  [Attributed  to  the  earl  of  Chesterfield  imd  Mr,  Watler.] 
<  [Printed  in  the  Gent.  Mag.  Coxe'e  Mem.  p.  466.) 
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Series  of  Letters  to  a  noble  Lord.*'   Manu- 
script'   

[His  lordship  was  second  brother  to  sir  Robert 
Walpole,  and  bom  in  1678;  educated  at  Eton,  and 
admitted  a  scholar  of  Song's  College,  Cambridge,  in 
1698 ;  of  which  he  was  chosen  fellow  in  1702 ;  and 
contributed  a  copy  of  verses  to  Luctus  CantabrigienseSj 
on  the  death  of  king  William.     At  an  early  period 
of  his  life  he  engaged  in  a  public  capacity.     In  1 706  he 
accompanied  general  Stanhope  to  Barcelona,  as  pri- 
vate secretary,  and  was  employed  in  various  missions 
of  consequence.^     In  1707  he  was  appointed  secre- 
tary to   Henry  Boyle,  esq.  then  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer.     In  1708  he  went  as  secretary  of  an  em- 
bassy to  the  emperor  of  Germany,  and  in  1709  acted 
in  the  same  capacity,  when  plenipotentiaries  assembled 
to  treat  at  the  congress  of  Gertruydenberg.     On  his 
elder  brother,  sir  Robert,  being  nominated  first  lord 
of  the  treasury  in  1715,  he  was  invested  with  the 
office  of  secretary  to  that  board.     In  1716  he  was 
sent  as  envoy  to  the  Hague;  and  in  1717  succeeded 
to  the  office  of  surveyor  and  auditor-general  of  all  his 
majesty's  revenues  in  America,  in  consequence  of  a 
reversionary  grant  obtained  some  time  before.^    In 
1720  he.  was  constituted  secretary  to  the  duke  of 
Grailon,  when  iord-lieutenant  of  Ireland.     In  1723 

^  [This  answer  was  printed  in  1 763.] 

^  Pre&ce  to  Coxe's  Mem.  of  Lord  Walpole. 

7  Collins's  Peerage^  vol.vii.  D.4*io. 
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he  commenced  his  embassy  to  Paris,  where  he  re- 
sided till  1727  as  ambassador.  In  1730  he  was 
made  cofferer  of  his  majesty's  household.  In  1 733 
he  was  sent  plenipotentiary  to  the  States  General ; 
in  1741  was  appointed  a  teller  of  the  exchequer,  and 
in  1756  was  created  a  peer  of  England  by  the  title 
of  lord  Walpole,  of  Wolterton.  His  lordship  died 
Feb.  5,  1757.' 

Much  of  his  ofGcial  correspondence  is  intermingled 
with  the  letters  of  sir  Robert  Walpole,  published  by 
Mr.  Coxe,  who  has  since  assigned  &  quarto  volume  to 
the  memoirs  of  lord  Walpole,  selected  from  his  pa- 
perS}  and  connected  with  the  history  of  the  times  from 
1678  to  1757.  This  selection  was  made  from  a  mass 
of  authentic  documents  which  fill  160  large  volumes, 
or  port-tblios,  and  forms  n  valuable  condensadon  of 
political  transactions  and  domestic  incidents.  Lord 
Walpole  is  placed  in  a  far  more  important  point  of 
view  than  lie  had  heretofore  obtained,  and  it  appears 
that  no  one  could  be  more  intrusted  with  the  secret 
springs  of  ministerial  action.  "  As  he  was  the  brother 
of  a  minister,"  says  Mr.  Coxe  ',  "  who  so  long  di- 
rected the  helm  of  government,  and  had  so  consider- 
able a  share  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  af^irs,  he  par- 
took of  the  obloquy  heaped  on  sir  Robert  Walpole 
in  the  numerous  party-pamphlets  which  deluged  the 
public  during  his  oilmintstration."  Smollett,  blindly 
adopting  the  malevolence  of  his  opponents,  described 
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him  ^  as  employed  in  despite  of  nature,  in  different 
negotiations;  as  blunt,  awkward,  and  slevenljr;  an 
orator  without  eloquence,  an  ambassador  without 
dignity,  and  a  plenipotentiary  without  address.'^  But 
die  continufttor  of  Tmdal  has  done  justice  to  his 
abilities,  and  the  earl  of  Hardwicke  has  said,  among 
other  commendations,  that  **  he  negotiated  with  firm^ 
ness  and  address,  and  with  the  love  of  peace,  which 
was  Ae  system  of  his  "brother,  he  never  lost  sight  of 
that  great  object,  keeping  up  the  sources  of  national 
strength  and  wealth.  He  was  a  great  master  of  the 
commercial  and  pcditical  interests  of  this  country,  and 
deservedly  raised  to  the  peerage."  Mr.  Coxe  super- 
adds, that  his  moral  conduct  was  irreproachable; 
that  he  was  sincere  in  his  belief  of  Christianity^  and 
ssealous  and  constant  in  performing  the  duties  of.  rer 
ligion ;  and  that  be  maintained  an  unimpeached  char 
racter  for  truth  and  intqprity,  as  well  hi  his  publid 
as  in  his  private  capacity. 

It  is  difficult,  says  the  same  intelligent  writer^  to 
give  a  complete  list  of  lord  Walpole's  works,  as  all 
his  pamphlets  "were  published  without  his  name..  The 
following  are  lulded  to  lord  Orford's  notices,  but 
rather  on  doubtful  evidence. 

<^  The  grand  Question^  whether  War  or  No  War 
with'Spm,  impartially  considered,  in  defence  of  the 
present  -Measures,  '4qi;miBSt   those  who   delight   in 

War." 

^^  The  Convention  vindicated  from  the  Misrepre* 
sentations  of  the  Enemies  of  our  Peace."  1738. 
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111  the  copious  catalogue'^  of  Mr.  West's  library 
occurs,  in  a  lot  with  other  political  tracts, 

"  A  letter  concerning  the  Excise  Bill,  by  Horu« 
Lord  Walpole."  1733. 

His  lordship's  sensible  and  manly  opinions,  ad- 
dressed to  tlie  mayor  of  Norwich,  on  the  duty  of  . 
representatives,  seem  entitled  to  national  regard. 

"  As  to  instructions  from  constituents  to  their  re- 
presentatives io  parliament  with  respect  to  matters  of 
state,  the  bouse  of  commons  is  certainly  the  great 
inquest  of  the  nation  in  one  whole  body ;  and  when 
any  member  is  chosen  for  a  county  or  borough,  he 
is  a  representative  concerned  for  the  whole  nation, 
and  not  only  for  the  county  or  borough  for  which  he 
is  chosen ;  and  all  enquiries  into  grievances  must  be 
made  upon  that  general  footing,  without  any  regard 
to  particular  instructions  from  any  one  place.  When 
he  is  elected  by  bis  constituents,  tliey  by  that  election 
repose  an  entire  confidence  in  him  to  act  according 
to  his  own  judgment  or  discretion,  for  the  good  of 
the  whole,  as  long  as  he  is  a  member:  but  the  opinion 
of  his  behaviour  will  determine  them  to  choose  him 
or  not  at  a  new  election.  The  constituents  may  in- 
deed desire  their  respective  members  to  prefer  a 
petition  to  tlie  house,  or  to  promote  or  oppose  an 
affair  depending  in  parliament,  or  what  may  be  for 
or  against  llie  interest  of  the  county  or  borough  they 
represent;  and  it  will  and  ought  to  have  its  due 
weight:   but   this,   surely,  btis   nothing   to  do  with 
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matters  of  state,  which  must  take  their  rise  from  the 
king  and  his  council,  upon  motives  that  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  within  the  cognizance  of  the  nation  in  ge- 
neral ;  and  therefore  cannot  properly  fall  under  the 
consideration  of  the  economical  parts  of  government. 
Wlien,  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs,  events 
happen  of  dangerous  consequence  to  the  nation,  the 
representative  body  of  the  people  ought  to  make  an 
enquiry  into  them,  in  order  to  have  the  misfortunes 
redressed,  and  the  criminal  authors  of  them  punished ; 
but  warm  instructions  from  constituents  to  their  re- 
presentatives, without  any  light  into  the  true  causes 
of  things,  which  they  cannot  possibly  have  from 
public  rumour  or  clamour,  are  improper;  because 
they  may  be  founded  in  ignorance,  or  in  ill  design." 

Lord  Walpole  is  said  to  have  been  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  history  of  ancient  and  modem 
times,  while  his  political  knowledge  was  accurate 
and  comprehensive.  From  the  time  of  his  brother's 
resignation  till  his  own  death,  he  neither  desired  nor 
courted  any  official  employment  During  this  period 
he  acted  a  part  which  every  man  of  moderation  and 
integrity  will  admire  and  imitate.  Instead  of  going 
into  petulant  opposition,  or  combating  the  measures 
of  government,  he  thought  it  his  duty  openly  to 
support  them  whenever  they  deserved  approbation. 
When  he  differed  from  the  king  and  ministers  in 
essential  points,  he  always  privately  delivered  his 
opinion,  either  in  person  or  by  letter.  Whenever 
he  was  convinced  that  government  was  pursuing 
weak  or  improper  measures,  he  gave  his  sentiments 
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with  respect  and  firmness,  and  was  not  discouraged 
by  observing  that  his  advice  was  not  acceptable.^ 
He  appears  to  have  been  an  able  statesman,  and  a 
man  of  considerable  talents.] 

)  Coxe's  Memoire,  ut  sup.  p.  467. 


HENRY, 
LORD   HYDE, 

AND 

CORNBURY. 

1  HIS  amiable  and  disinterested  lord  was  aii- 
tiior  of  a  few  pamphlets,  published  without 
his  name,  of  some  tragedies  still  in  manu- 
script, and  of  a  comedy  called 

"  The  Mistakes ;  or,  the  Happy  Resent- 
ment." 1758. 

Given  to  Mrs.  Porter  for  her  benefit,  and 
printed  by  subscription,  with  a  little  preface 
by  the  author  of  this  work. 


[The  preface  here  noticed,  as  the  production  of 
lord  OrfortI,  was  printed  at  Strawbeny  Hill,  and 
contains  an  eulogium  on  the  noble  dramatist,  which 
it  Ls  gratifying  to  transcribe. 

*'  He  had,"  says  his  lordship,  "  one  of  the  best 
hearts  that  ever  warmed  a  human  breast.  He  was 
upright,  calm,  and  steady.  His  virtues  were  of  the 
gentlest  complexion,  yet  of  die  linnest  texture.  Vice 
could  not  bend  him,  nor  party  warp  him ;  even  his 
own  talents  could  not  mislead  him.     Though  a  mas- 
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ter  of  eloquence,  he  preferred  justice  and  the  love  of 
his  country  to  all  the  applause  which  the  violence  of 
tlie  times  in  which  he  lived  was  so  prodigal  of  be- 
stowing on  orators  who  distinguish  themselves  in  any 
Action :  but  the  tinsel  of  popularity,  and  the  intrinsic 
of  corruption,  were  equally  his  contempt.  He  spoke, 
nor  wrote,  nor  acted  for  fame.  Goodness  was  the 
object  and  end  of  all  his  actions." 

The  ingenious  and  accurate  editor  of  Biographia 
Dramatica  has  given  a  particular  statement  of  the 
circumstances  attendant  on  the  publicadcm  of  lord 
Combury's  comedy,  and  concludes  with  sayings  that 
although  ^^  he  cannot  pay  any  great  compliment  to 
his  lordship's  genius  from  the  execution  of  his  drama, 
yet  there  breathe  through  the  whole  such  sentiments 
of  honour  and  virtue  as  reflect  the  brightest  lustre  on 
a  much  more  valuable  quaUty,  viz.  goodness  of 
heart.'*  ^ 

This  distinguished  nobleman  was  eldest  son  of  the 
last  earl  of  Clarendon,  was  called  up  to  the  honse  of 
peers  in  1T5(K  during  his  father's  life,  and  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  killed,  in  France,  by  a  fidi  from  his 
horsey  May  2.  1T5S.* 

Pope  has  neathr  complimented  the  viitnoos  taste 
of  this  lord^  by  making  it  a  criterion  of  merk  to 
**  disdain  whate^cis'  Combnrr  disdain'd.^ 


'  Si>  5;ftr(  Mr. ReeO,  CB  i>^Hr  statCMBt  I  i«hr:  timcit  W^ 
OHciri  Mia  BoltMiMVen^  place  Us  4tmk  m  17S3L  SrE. 
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IVvTdti  MUxf^  «:>»  cmttd  boras  Hv^  m  1T56. 
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-  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu  has  pointed  out  the  follow- 
ing occasional  lines  as  the  production  of  lord  Corn- 
bury:  they  occur  before  Lintot's  edition  of  Pope's 
works,  printed  in  1 736. 

"  TO  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  ESSAY  ON  MAN.  * 

''  When  love's^  great  goddess,  anxious  for  her  son. 

Beheld  him  wand'ring  on  a  coast  unknown, 

A  huntress  in  the  wood,  she  feign*d  to  stray , 

To  cheer  his  drooping  mind,  and  point  his  way. 

But  Venus'  charms  no  borrow*d  form  could  hide ; 

He  knew,  and  worshipped  his  celestial  guide. 

<<  Thus  vainly,  Pope,  unseen  you  would  dispense 

Your  glorious  system  of  benevolence  ; 

And  heav'niy  taught,  explain  the  angel's  song. 

That  praise  to  God,  and  peace  to  men  belong ! 

Conceal'd  in  vain,  the  bard  divine  we  know, 

From  whence  such  truths  could  spring,  such  lines  could 

flow; 

Applause,  which  justly  so  much  worth  pursues. 

You  only  can  deserve,  or  could  refuse. 

"  C." 

**  Common  Sense,  or  the  Englishman's  Journal,  of 
Feb.  12.  1737," 
has  been  ascribed  to  the  same  noble  writer. 

**  Lord  Combury's  Letter  to  the  Vice-chancellor 
of  Oxford,  with  a  Letter  to  his  Lordship  thereupon,'' 
appeared  in  1751.^ 

*  First  published  anonymously  in  sqiarate  books. 

»  iEneid  I. 

«  Vid.  Bibl.  West.  No.  1243. 
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His  lor&hip's 

'^  Letter  to  David  Mallet,  on  the  intended  PublicA^ 
tion  of  Lc»rd  Bolingbroke's  Manuscripts^" 
was  printed  in  Dr.  Hawkesworth's  edition  of  Swift's 
works  ^  ;  and  it  is  a  monument,  says  the  worthy  edi- 
tor, that  will  do  m<Hre  honour  to  the  writer's  meihdry, 
than  all  that  mere  wit  or  valour  has  achieved  sitice^ 
the  world  began :  a  portion  c^  it  therefore  tnay  be 
offered  as  a  valuable  appehdage  to  this  article. 

"  To  David  Mallet,  Eiq. 

^^  I  learn  from  England,  sir,  that  lord  Bolingbroke 
has  left  his  manuscripts  to  you.  His  friends  must  see 
with  satisfaction  those  title-deeds  of  his  reputation  in 
the  hands  of  the  author  of  the  life  o(  the  great  lord 
Bacon ;  and  you  will  have  h^  the  distinguidied  ho-' 
liour  of  having  been  guardian  ia  the  fiune  of  two  of 
the  greatest  geniuses  which  oiur  country,  and  perhaps 
himianity,  has  produced :  but  with  the  greater  honour 
to  you  in  this  last  instance,  because  you  are  such  by 
the  designation  and  choice  of  the  author  himself. 

^^  Lord  Bolingbroke's  Summary  Review  of  the  His- 
tory of  the  great  Transactions  of  Eurt)pe,  is  a  wcnrfc 
which  will  instruct  mankind  and  do  hoilour  to  its  aiD- 
thor :  and  yet  I  will  take  upon  me  to  say,  th^  (or  ihe 
sake  of  both  you  tnust  publish  it  with  caution. 

*<  The  greatest  men  have  their  faults,  and  some^ 
times  the  greatest  faults;  but  the  faults  of  superior 
minds  are  the  least  indifferent  both  to  themselves  and 

7  Vol.  XX.  p.  25C. 
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to  soddfy.    Wtfmahity  is  itttertisted  itc  tftci  fbne  of 
tho^er  wh6  ^ceKerf  inf  if ;  trtft  it  fe  ittt^estecf  befbre 
all  in  the  good  of  society,  md  iff  the*  peate  6(  tfcff 
ittlnds  (if  the  individud^  that  compose  it     Lotd  fio- 
Krtgbroke'sr  ntiiitf  embraced  aH  dbjects,  and  looked  far 
ilrrtor  tSl ;  but  not  \dthotrt  a  strong'  mi^fttare  <5f  passions, 
^Ch  trill  ah^ys  necessarily  beget  some  prejudices, 
and  Mow  more.    And  on  the  subject  of  religion 
particulariy  (\riiatever  was  the  motive  that  inflam6(i 
his  passions  upon  that  subject  chiefly),  his  passions 
were  the  most  strong :  and  f  will  venture  to  say,  (when 
called  upon,  as  I  think,  to  say  what  I  have  said  more 
than  once  to  himself,  with  the  deference  due  to  hk 
f^  and  extraordinary  talents,  )hiis  passions  upon  chat 
subject  did  prevent  his  otherwise  superior  reason  from 
i^eeing,  that  even  in  a  political  light  only,  he  hurt  him- 
self and  wounded  society,  by  striking  at  establish- 
ments, upon  which  the  conduct  at  least  of  society 
depends ;  and  by  striving  to  overturn  in  men's  minds 
the  systems  which  experience  at  least  has  justified, 
and  which  authority  at  least  has  rendered  respectable ; 
as  necessary  to  public  order  and  to  private  peace,  with- 
out suggesting  to  their  minds  a  better,  or  indeed  any 
system.  * 

*(  Such  s^dms  also  to  have  b^en  thd  philosophism  of  Voltaire ; 
when  with  a  sacrilegious  hand  he  sought  to  undermine  the  basis 
of  religious  faith,  to  level  the  superstructure  of  Christianity,  and 
then  admit  his  sceptical  proselytes  to  raise  what  kind  of  edifice 
each  might  please  upon  the  desolated  ruins.  We  have  been  shewn 
indeed^  most  lamentably,  by  the  infidel  reformers  of  revolutionary 
France,  into  what  extravagance  of  folly  and  prodigality  of  crime 
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^*  You  will  find,  sir,  what  I  say  to  be  trae  in  a  part 
of  the  work  I  have  mentioned,  where  he  digresses 
upon  the  criticism  of  church-history. 

^*  While  this  work  remained  only  in  the  hands  of 
those  I  have  mentioned  %  (except  as  I  have  been 
^^^g  70^  ^  himself  and  to  them  in  private  conver- 
sation,) I  have  otherwise  been  silent  upon  the  sub- 
ject: but  I  must  now  say  to  you,  sir,  that  for  the 
world's  sake  and  for  his,  that  part  of  the  work  ought 
by  no  means  to  be  communicated  further;  and  you 
see  that  it  is  a  digression  not  necessary  to  that  work. 
If  this  digression  should  be  made  public  it  will  be 
censured ;  it  must  be  censured;  it  ought  to  be  cen- 
sured. It  will  be  criticised  too  by  able  pens,  whose 
erudition  as  well  as  their  reasonings  will  not  be  easily 
answered.  In  such  a  case  I  shall  owe  to  jnyself  and 
to  the  world  to  disclaim  publicly  that  part  of  a  work 
which  he  did  me  the  honour  to  address  to  me ;  but  I 
owe  to  the  regard  which  he  has  sometimes  expressed 
for  me,  to  disclaim  it  rather  privately  to  you,  sir,  who 
are  entrusted  with  his  writings ;  and  to  recommend  to 
you  to  suppress  that  part  of  the  work,  as  a  good  citi- 
zen of  the  world,  for  the  world's  peace,  as  one  in- 
trusted and  obliged  by  lord  Bolingbroke,  not  to  raise 
new  storms  to  his  memory. 

"  I  am,  sir,  your  very  humble  servant, 

"  Paris,  March  7,  1752."  «  Hyde." 


mankind  direrge,  when  they  abandon  the  path  of  pure  religion  to 
pursue  the  wretched  **  de?ice8  and  desires  of  their  own  hearts." 
9  Mr.  Pope,  sir  William  Wyndham,  lord  Bathurst,  lord  March - 
moot,  Mr.  Murray,  and  Mr.  Lyttelton. 
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Mallet  did  not  profit  as  he  ought  to  have  done  by 
this  advice,  but  returned  for  answer  — "  That  the 
book  was  printed  off  before  lord  Combury's  letter 
reached  his  hands ;  and  that  he  apprehended  he  could 
not  omit  any  thing  in  the  works  of  lord  Bolingbroke 
without  being  unfidthiiil  to  the  trust  reposed  in 
him/'] 
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GEORGE  BOOTIJ, 
EARL  OF  WAcRRINOTON. 

IlAviNG  been  obliged  to  remove  frofi  4isd» 
Catalogue  ^  the  first  peer  of  this  family,  I  am 
enabled  to  replace  him  by  his  grandson,  the 
late  earl,  who,  some  years  ago,  wrote  a  tract 
(though  concealing  himself  for  the  author) 
entitled, 

«*  Considerations  upon  the  Institution  of 
Marriage,  with  some  Thoughts  concerning  the 
Force  and  Obligation  of  the  Marriage  Con- 
tract ;  wherein  is  considered,  how  far  Divorces 
may  or  ough^  to  be  allowed.  By  a  Gentleman. 
Humbly  submitted  to  the  Judgment  of  the 
Impartial.**    Lond.  printed  for  John  Whiston, 

1739. 

It  is  an  argument  for  divorce  on  disagreement 

of  temper.  ^    In  the  introduction  his  lordship 

«  [See  vol.  iii.  p.  5?8.] 

^  [This  had  been  the  logical  aim  of  Milton  in  his  Tetrachordon* 
when  he  argued,  that  the  institution  of  marriage  itself  from  the 
beginning  was  never  but  conditional,  as  all  covenants  are ;  that 
while  man  and  woman  were  perfect  there  needed  no  divorce ;,  but 
when  both  degenerated  to  imperfection,  and  od-timcs  grew  to  be 
an  intolerable  evil  to  each  other,  the  law  did  then  more  justly 
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observes,  that  in  the  office  of  the  church»  be^ 
fore  matrimony,  we  are  enjoined  <<  to  consider 
it  as  a  mystical  union**  between  **  Christ  and 
his  church,"  and  as  such  forbidden  **  to  take 
it  in  hand  unadvisedly  or  lightly  ;**  with  an 
express  interdict  of  the  "  design  of  satisfying 
man's  carnal  appetites.**  But  that  the  mo- 
ment  the  marriage  is  completed,  the  same  ai^r 
tbority  declares,  that  nothing  can  dissolve  it 
but  a  deficience  of  carnality* 


[George  was  the  second  and  laijt  earl  of  Warring- 
ton ;  for  dying  without  male  issue,,  the  earldom  ceased 
with  him  in  1758.*  The  ancient  barony  of  Grey 
descended.  His  only  daughter  married  Henry,  earl 
of  Stamford,  in  whose  son  the  title  has  been  revived. 

Dr.  Lort  pointed  out 

"  A  Letter  by  this  Nobleman,  to  the  Writer  of  the 
present  State  of  the  Republick  of  Letters,  in  August 


permit  the  alienation  of  a  certain  evil  than  it  did  the  appropriation 
of  a  casual  good :  whence  *'  conjugal  love,  which  requires  not 
only  moral  but  natural  causes  to  the  making  and  maintaining, 
may  be  warrantably  excused  to  retire  from  the  deception  of  what 
it  justly  seeks,  and  the  ill  requitals  which  it  unjustly  finds." 
Prose  Works,  vol.i.  p.  369.  This  doctrine  was  powerfully  and 
scripturally  interdicted  by  the  late  bishop  of  London.  See 
BritCrit.  for  Oct.  1806,  p.  417.] 
*  Bolton's  Extinct  Peerage,  p.  86. 
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1 784 ;  vindicating  his  Father  Henry,  Earl  of  War- 
rington, from  some  Reflections  cast  on  him  in  Bishop 
Burnet's  History  of  his  own  Times." 
With  filial  respect  for  the  memory  of  his  &ther,  it 
displays  an  honourable  zeal  to  rescue  his  character 
firom  the  taint  of  an  injurious  aspersion.     The  his- 
torical annalist  had  recorded,  that  <^  the  earl  of  Mon- 
mouth being  made  first  commissioner  of  the  treasury, 
and  the  earl  of  Warrington  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer ;  the  former  was  generous,  and  gave  the  in- 
ferior places  fireely ;  and  the  other  (they  said)  sold 
eoery  thing  that  was  in  his  power**  ^     To  which  the 
son  replies,  with  a  noble  though  vindictive  dignity  ^ : 
"  Were  my  &ther  alive,  I  presume  this  passage 
would  bear  an  action  oiscandalum  magnatum  against 
the  publisher:  and  had  the  bishop  been  living,  lie 
would  have  been  hard  put  to  it  to  have  supported  an 
assertion  so  contrary  to  the  character  my  father  un- 
interruptedly bore,  of  a  generous,  liberal,  and  upright 
man.     Every  body  who  was  acquainted  with  him, 
knowing  his  temper  to  be  the  very  reverse  of  what 
this  prelate  pictures  him ;  that  he  was  rather  careless 
in  matters  of  money,  far  fi*om  greedy  after  it,  much 
farther  firom  seeking  it  in  any  mean  or  indirect  way. 
Had  he  been  such,  he  had  a  few  years  before  a  far 
greater  opportunity  to  have  filled  his  pockets,  than 
what  could  have  arisen  from  the  sale  of  petty  places^ 
in  an  ofier  made  him  when  he  lay  close  prisoner  in 


^  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  6. 

0  Vid.  Historia  Litteraria,  toI  xiv.  p.  155. 
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the  Tower,  together  with  assurance  of  his  life :  both 
which  he  rejected ;  chusing  rather  to  trust  Providence 
to  vindicate  his  innocence  in  a  legal  way,  than  ac- 
cept an  ignominious  pardon,  though  accompanied 
with  a  large  pecuniary  reward.  With  what  intent 
the  bishop  inserted  this  passage  I  can  easily  conceive  • 
and  it  would  reflect  no  honour  on  him  to  have  me 
tell  my  sentiments,  and  on  what  good  reason  founded. 

**  The  bishop  says,  that  '  an  historian  must  tell 
^  things  truly  as  they  are,  and  leave  the  descanting 
*  on  them  to  others.'  But  there  lies  no  obligation 
on  an  historian  to  take  away  the  good  name  of  any 
man,  in  the  aggravating  manner  I  have  mention'd, 
when  it  no  ways  concerns  his  history :  and  even  if  his 
history  had  required  it,  it  was  incumbent  on  him  to 
have  fully  informed  himself,  before  he  had  inserted 
any  thing  derogatory  to  a  man's  character  and  re- 
putation. Or  if  he  flatter'd  himself  that  by  his  in- 
terjection (as  I  may  call  it)  of  they  said,  to  salve  his 
assertion  from  being  a  direct  falsity ;  yet  that  very 
salvo  makes  him  the  more  blameable,  to  fix  by  a 
mere  hearsay  a  dishonourable  reflection  on  a  deceased 
man  of  quality,  and  (except  by  him)  of  unblemish'd 
honour  and  reputation;  especially  knowing  how  much 
more  prone  the  world  is  to  imbibe  a  bad  than  a  good 
character  of  any  man,  and  would  think  themselves 
Justified  in  entertaining  an  ill  opinion  on  so  great  an 
authority. 

*^  Should  I  say  all  I  could  on  the  matter,  it  would 
swell  to  a  volume  instead  of  a  letter ;  I  must  there- 
fore stop.    But  a  dutiful  regard  to  the  memory  of  my 


S6i6         ,    j;arjl  op  wabrwgtojw. 

fyiher  lus  kd  me  into  tbjs  pnolixity;  for  indeed  k 
Xf^sei  my  mdlgnal'icw  to  re»d  ihe  pas^ige  I  blanott. 
And  0$  I  am  oiot  stoic  enough  to  be  unmoved  at  6o 
yUe  a  reflection  on  him ;  so  whatever  I  have  here 
6fud  ou^t  to  be  lool^ed  on  as  a  just  resj^tment,  not 
A  fiJling  iutp  the  crime  I  condemn  in  tb^  bishop  r-of 

^^  Siff  yours,  &c» 

^  WARRINGTON.**] 
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I.OED  MOUNT  EPOECUMBJS, 

TpE  se^cond  peer  of  a  family  (iistwgui^bed  by 
talents,  inte^grity,  and  honour,  raufit  be  fldded 
tp  the  foregoing  Jist,  though  with  a  sleqjtj^rer 
portion  of  fan^e  than  his  gex)ius  deserved  ajod 
promised,  as  very  few  of  his  pQinpo^iioiQ^ 
have  been  printed,  33  the  best  pf  them  w^i^ 
top  stjongly  mjirKed  by  tb^  warmth  of  hi* 
9^e  arjd  i^i^ginatipn  to  be  fit  for  the  pnbiw 

f^y^s  wd  as  qU  of  th^jn  were  thp  prp^uptjipn? 
of  bi9  mpst  careless  hpjirs.  He  was  ^  ppelt 
from  fancy,  not  frpm  meditation ;  yet  b*  p«3t 
sesse4  those  grapes  which  study  papjopt  give, 
$^e  a#id  hanwony,  the  fruits  Qf  taste  wi4  a 

good  ear-     Wh^t  elg^anpje  might  he  BPJk  h*v^ 

attained,  bad  applicatiow  beeujadded  tpatnoog 
partsj  tP  b.uiwottr  that  was  the  result  oftr^thp 
and  tp  wit  that  never  was  the  ofl&pring  of  iJJ 

nature ! 

These  cncomiytns  hereaO^^r  will  spund  \ik^ 
flattery.  No  :  friendship  .fpek,  but  Justice  dlp- 
t^tes  J  and  very  many  whp  knew  Iprd  -Edge^ 

cuipbe,  knpw  tbey  are  not  eja^erated.    A« 
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he  has  left  so  little  to  speak  for  him,  the  same 
iriendship  must  be  indulged  in  expatiating  a 
moment  longer  on  so  singular  and  amiable  a 
character  :  and  if,  when  I  am  reprinting  my 
own  works,  I  am  perhaps  but  burying  thedead, 
let  me  please  myself  in  placing  a  tablet  in  the 
same  cemetery  to  the  memory  of  my  friend ! 

I  may  with  propriety  mention  htm  here,  or 
in  my  Anecdotes  of  Painting.  In  the  latter 
art  he  had  the  genius  of  a  master,  before  he 
could  write  man.  His  drawings  were  at  once 
correctly  true  and  great.  He  could  deliver 
his  ideas  with  his  pencil  as  precisely  as  with 
language,  and  no  man  was  ever  more  exact 
in  seizing  the  point  of  truth,  or  in  reducing 
it  with  perspicuity.  His  eye  never  saw  falsely ; 
his  tongue  knew  not  how  to  be  false.  It  was 
this  impression  of  truth  that  constituted  the 
reigning  peculiarity  of  his  character.  He  felt 
it  to  minuteness  ^  and  had  no  more  notion  of 
affecting  a  virtue  he  did  not  possess,  than  he 
was  capable  of  conceaUng  a  fault  of  which  he 
was  sensible.  He  spoke  his  own  thoughts, 
and  mentioned  his  own  actions,  with  as  much 
indifference  as  if  he  had  no  property  in  them. 
His  manner  and  style  were  very  particular } 
and  not  the  less  so,  for  not  being  affected. 
Nature    made    him   what    affectation   makes 
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Others,  singular ;  but  with  the  advantage  that 
nature  always  has  over  art,  his  singularity  was 
pleasing.  To  be  agreeable  is  the  most  diffi- 
cult task  that  art  finds  in  copying  nature. 

With  the  most  excellent  talent  for  imitating 
whatever  he  saw,  no  entreaties  could  engage 
him  to  exaggerate.  A  heart  without  gall 
checked  a  hand  that  was  master  of  caricature. 

That  he  had  defects,  it  would  be  unworthy 
of  a  friend  of  his  to  deny :  if  I  slide  over 
them,  it  is  pardonable.  It  was  becoming  in 
him  alone,  not  to  conceal  them,  yet  it  is  strict 
justice  to  his  memory  to  aver,  that  he  never 
had  a  fault  but  to  himself;  he  never  had  an 
enemy  but  himself. 


[Lord  Mount  fklgecumbe  succeeded  his  father, 
the  first  lord,  in  1 758,  until  which  time  he  sat  in  the 
commons  as  member  for  the  borough  of  Penrjm. 
In  December  1755  he  was  appointed  a  lord-commis- 
sioner of  the  admiralty,  but  resigned  his  seat  at  that 
board  in  November  1756,  on  being  constituted  comp- 
troller of  his  majesty's  household.  He  was  a  major- 
general  in  the  army,  lord  lieutenant  and  custos 
rotulorum  of  Cornwall,  and  dying  unmarried  the  lOth 
of  May  1761,  the  peerage  and  estate  devolved  on  his 
brother  George.  ^ 

•  Collins,  vol.  vii.  p.  29. 


^0    ufGtiA;BJi^  LORd  MdtJNf  tMi:6Vwti^, 

His  lof  dsll^'s  skill  sis  w  drdHightsnd^  is  dctl^^ 
by  his  noble  enlogist  to  heafe  h€eti  such,  sss  itjUght 
eiltitle  him  to  a*  place  in  the  Anecdotes  of  English 
Painting,  while  the  ease  and  harmony  of  his  poeUc 
compositions  give  him  an  authorized  introduction 
h^re.  The  print  of  Mary  Squires^  the  gipsy,  who 
was  tf  ied  for  stripping.  Elizabeth  Canning  ^^  may  be 
pointed  out  as  a  memento  of  his  loi^dship's  attain- 
iftefit  with  the  pencil;  aiid  tfee  following  sportive 
sally  of  his  peti  decors  in  the  !NfeW  Foundiiilg  Hos- 
fjital  for  Wit  \  where  he  i^  chax^teiised  s&  a  man 
of  fine  parts,  gt'eat  kn6wle<%e,  atid  ordinal  wit ;  wb6 
possessed  a  light  and  easy  vein  of  poetry ;  who  was 
calculated  by  nature  to  serve  the  pubUcy  and  to  charm 
society ;  but  who  unhappily  was  a  man  of  pleasure, 
and  left  to  his  gay  associates  a  most  affecting  example, 
how  health,  fame,  ambition,  and  every  thing  that 
may  be  laudable  in  principle  or  in  practice,  are  drawn 
into  and  absorbed  by  that  most  destructive  of  all 
wlufilpdols — gaming!  This  giant  vice  should  not 
have  been  silently  slided  over  by  lord  Qrford.  It  is 
the  bottomless  grave  of  every  social  virtue. 

*'  FA»L£  OF  THE  Am,  NIGHTINGALE,  AND  KID. 

"  —  TrahU  sua  queitique  ^oluptas. 

**  Ofice  on  a  time  it  came  to  pass, 
A  Nightingfltte,  a  Kid,  bH  Ass, 
A  jack'Oiie,  all  set  out  togeth^ 
VpM  a  tHp '-'  no  matter  whiihei'  ^ 

^  See  Bromley's  Catalogue,  p.  457.     It  was  taken  from  a 
drawing  by  lord  Edgecombe.  -•  Vol.  vi,  p;  106. 
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And  through  a  village  chanc'd  to  take 

Their  journey,  where  there  was  a  wake, 

With  lads  and  lasses  all  assembled :  -— 

Our  travelleraf  whose  genius  them  led 

Each  his  own  way,  resolv'd  to  taste 

THehr  shai^  d  Ih^  sport  ^<  WeVe  riot  in  fcaste/ 

First  cries  the  nightingale, '  and  I 

'  Delight  in  musick  mightily ! 

'  Let's  have  a  tune.'  — - '  Aye,  comOf  let's  stop,^ 

Replies  the  Kid,  <  and  take  a  hop.'  — 

'  Aye,  do,'  says  Jack ;  ^  the  meanwhile  I 

<  Will  Wait  for  you,  and  gm^e  hafd  By : 
'  Von  know  that  I  for  stmg  tod  dande 

<  Care  not  a  fig -^  but  if,  by  chaned, 
'  As  probably  tClij  end  will  be^ 

<  They  go  a  foraping  ^^  tihetf  coll  me.'  ^ 

A  metrical  epistle  to  his  mistress  on  a  journey^ 
was  printed  in  1*752;  and  several  copies  of  verses  are 
ascribed  to  him.] 
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HENRIETTA  LOUISA  JEFFREYS, 
COUNTESS    OF     POMFRET, 

[Daughter  and  sole  heiress  of  John,  second  lord 
Jeffreys,  and  Charlotte,  daughter  of  Philip,  earl  of 
Pembroke.  In  1720  she  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Thomas,  lord  Lempster,  who  soon  after  was  created 
earl  of  Pomfret  The  countess  and  her  friend  lady 
Hertford  were  both  ladies  of  the  bedchamber  to  queen 
Caroline,  at  whose  death  in  1737  they  retired  from 
courtly  life ;  the  latter  to  domestic  enjoyment  in  Eng- 
'land,  and  the  former  on  a  continental  tour  with  lord 
Pomfret,  through  France,  Italy,  and  part  ci  Ger- 
many \  for  about  three  years,  during  which  time  her 
correspondence  continued  with  lady  Hertford,  and 
has  very  recently  been  given  to  the  public.  ^  Lord 
Pomfret  died  in  1753,  and  a  part  of  the  Arundelian 
marbles  having  been  purchased  by  his  father,  they 
were  presented  by  the  countess  in  1755*  to  the  uni- 


I 


a  Collins's  Peerage,  vol.  V.  p.  55.  **  A    '    ^ 

9  In  3,vols4  12010.  published  by  Phillips.    See  art.  of  lady  *'•> 

Hertford,  ditl^hess  of  Somerset,  p.  239.  *  .     ^^ 

^  Virtue,  an  irregular  ode,  written  for  the  Encaenia,  1755,  in 
honour  of  the  countess  of  Pomfret,  and  on  her  giving  the  family 
collection  of  ancient  marbles  to  the  university  of  Oxford,  has 
been  printed  in  Poems  by  Gentlemen  of  Devon  and  Cornwall. 
It  records,  that  aver  Britain's  fairest  plain  — 
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ycristy  of  Oxford,  where  they  are  now  reposited. 
Her  lady9hip  died  in  December  1761,  leaviifgtf  nu- 
merous  faitiily.^  "^A  neat  cenotaph  J|^^  heen  erect^  to 
hei?  memory  in  St.  lyiary's  church,  Oxon.  ^ 

Lord  Orfi^rd  intimates  in  his  Ane^otes  of  Paint- 
ing ^9  that  the  mother  of  the  last  earl  of  Pomfret«  who 
i    was  at  Rome  with  her  lord,  wroi^    ,       H  j, 

"A  Life  of  VandycV  *       '  'v^ 

with'  some  description  of  his  works ;  and  t&js  is  ec|i9ed 
by  the  editor  of  lady'Pomfret's  Letters,  but  nc^speci- 
men  is  given: '^From  ^ifch  intimations,  Kowever,  her 

'^^f*  l^yship  maydefnanB  aii  ^try  on  the  list  of  noble 
*        autlloresses;  ito^^'Ul^s  hjiatus  in  her  lite^y  remains 

•      'must  be^sq^Ri^  from  her  epist6lary  iNeqques,  which  . 
are  ]iydy]»(ourt^us,  and  pblite^'  and  afford  proofs  as  f 

'  «     the  ^editor  observes^  of  a  heart  susceptible  of  amiable 
tirt^el«8^{|sll^^       detotif n«  ^      * "    ^  «      « 


f 


^.    '.^  •  *^  POmi  BET  waVes  her  tutelarjii  wand,    . 
And*  full  oirtearning'^consecrttted  fewers 
Th'  invigorating  rays  df  kinrily  favour  pours. 


4'       Hevce  the  Wreaths  of  Virtue  are  invok'd  — 


♦v- 


To  bloom  fyinrortal  o*er  the  genuine  great ;  *i 

J|f|  «    ^        ^       E'^n  as  at  this  illustrious  hour 
^i^XS^  Bcr  justcst  chaplets  on  a  Pomfret  shine, 

*^*^*    /         'OracM  with  the  smiles  of  learning  and  of  powV,  f^ 
4^    ^  4m       And  thron'd  in  Virtue's  b^Shs;  on  Merit's  brfthtest  sffrine." 

&,  Her  daughter,  lady  Charlotte  Finch,  l#ifg  survived,  an^^was  a 


continued  favounte  at  coui:t. 
9  •  Pref.  Mem.  to  her  Letters, 'p.  XX vi. 
^  7  Vol.  ii.  p.  171. 
%  Ut.'sup.  p.  xxvii. 
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The-following  is  part  of ametrid  lett;V'w™i«. 
from' Ftbrence,  Dec.  1740,  and  is  creditable 'at  least 
to  het  materni^  fi^Ijngs  and  mental  feflectipns. 

"  Forc'd  from  my  friends  in  former  days,  had  been     * . 
As  the  last  trubipet  to  the  dead  in  sin :    * 
"^  B\x\  I,  alas  !  have  prov'd  the  vain  deceit,  *  « 

And  know,4or  qpe  l^at  's  true,  a  million  cheat.  ' 
To  talk,  torjhugh,  to*  dine,  to  see  a  play,  -  i     ■  -  #^ 

^  Qi^.at  the  nUbst,  to  wait  for  you  a  day,         ^  "' 

"  Is  aUrthey  mean  —  whatever  t*  iff  they  "Bay. 

^  Yet  in  tha(*place  where  constancy 's  a  4>o«t,/  ^ 

That  dull,  designing  whirlip^  — •  a  pojtrp 
By  chancexbnducted,  or%y  fate  Q8n8t|Biotii         ^' 
?  V    Experience  Ubs  at  last  the  wisdom  |EtiQ*d%1^^  . 

To  sifl  the  corn  and  thro^^  the  chaff  {iway,j^  '^   . 
**     ^         ^      Which  were  too  like  when  they  tocher  my :       , 

And  sfncejfrom^bsence  I  this  good  'eceix^;*5;^^',v. 


:'Can  I  withireason  e\(en  ICbsence  gneVe?/'  *  \"*   '     - ,.  , 

•*  ^Wj  chWdren  I  confess  the  tendefest  par^    *  •' 
',<^lUin  my  miftd.  and  ever  ^t  my  heart :  *  .,     .  . 

Yet  for  their  good,  (at  least  ]^eant  it  so, 
^    And  nothing  else  had  evier  i^ade  me jgo.) 

I  place  tl^e  lesser  three  till  my  return,  *"  ,»  *  ^^' 

(Too  young  to  want  me,  and  too* young  to  mournjF)^      ^       ^  ^ 
Under  her  care  who  taught  my  early  youtlh;  «         T      .*     i   ^ 
.Long  known  her  merit,  and  well  prov'd  her  trutli :  t^\  -^r  %, 

Th^fipther  two,  more  ready  to  receive  *"    .     \\    «  ^**f» 

Th'  ifbprovettients  that  al/ec^catien  give,  X 

I  tci  a  wise  iad  t^der  parent  4eave;?  >  j 

With  youth's  vain  pleasures,  youth's  vain  cares  I'quk : 
And  simply  fortune  never  pain'd  me  yet ;  •  ^ 

For  to  that  Being, 'Merciful  and  just, 
WhJkall'd  roe  into  life,  my  fate  I  tru^ 


'>-.** 


^ 


# 
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^  ' 


<5 .  Arm'tl  ^th' these  thoughts,  I  take  my  destin'd  way, 

».    '      'Reitiirli  contented,  «or  contented  stay ;  '       ^       "   '    . 

,■'      ^     ■  .  • 

^  .  Rise  wjth  the^ifn,  and  breathe  the  morning  air, 

'        •  //Or  ^9  tl^  bay-tree  shade  at  noon  repair)         * 

•  ^     '  V*  Wilk  and  reflect  within  the  C9nscious  grove  'V 

*    Whey e  fair  ^ahca  *  fed  unlawful  love,  > 

.    •    '    .  '       ^Wha<  differentj^ares  its  different  owners  prove ;         } 
'.*      •    ^       *  Review  in  every  lightjeach  various  scene, 
^  •     ^     "     •Where  I  have  adtor,  or  spectatt^r  been, 
*  ^*  And  liVe  in  fanc3i#all  my  life  again ; 

'#»'>*  QontjeiiRf^  my  Allies  past,  and  prospects  gone, 

• ' '"[  ^^    ^  ^^ToUncl  iAtegri;y  is  stfll  mjr  own  !"]    ^         '  ^ 

-  ^"'^  .    {*        *   >  ^5  r*  '      ^  / 

^.     M    *       9  Blftnc^  CTa/^^i^was^cept  by  the  great  duke  ran^^^ 
«  .^t  Ais  house,  tfk  ha  wife  dyinff,  he  married  her,       v 
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"GEORGE  BUBB  DODINGTQNi.^^^-      *if^' 

LORD  MELCOM.Bfi,.       .         V-  <  ;•  J 

A  MAN  of  more  wjt  an  J  mofe  jinsteadiness  ^  '■ 
than   Piilteney,  earl  t>f  Bath,;"  aa  ambilieiis, 
but  less  acrimonious  i  no  formicjableenemy  ; 
no  sure  jjolUical,  but  an'agifeeable  fi^etid*^    -- . 
Lortl   Mdcombe's  speeches" wAr6..%s   cl&inty-  ■ 
and  pointed,  as  lord  Bath's  werp  copious  sfiL  •■  ^  J 
wandering  frong  the  subject     Ostentatious Jfi       »^ 
his  pferson/houses,  and  furniture,  ne  wanted  in      ** 
his  expence  the  taste  he  never  wanted  in  his 
conversation.      Pope   and   Churchill  treated-    .      ^ 
him  morp  severely  than '  he  deserved  :.  a  fate^     .">  ^i 
that  may  attend  »a  man  of  the  greatest  wit;     -,    •*». 
when  his  parts  arcgmore  suited  to  society  than      »^^  , 
to  composition,    jjhe  verstj  remains,  the  b«n%     J|P' 
mots  and  saiTies  ^e''ft)i'gotten.  '.  -'     *^' 

It  had  befti  well  ibr  lord  Melcombe's  me- 
mory,  if  his  farne  had'ljeen  suffered  to  rest  on 
the  tradifioh  of  Ifis  wit,  and'-^he-evidence^fef '_   4  ^ 
■  his  p0ttry.     Tij^  pbsthumo)^  publica^jdn,  of  *.      m^ 
his  own   Diaty  /lias  not   enlarged  1;he,  st^ck 
of  his  reputatioigv   nor  reflected  "more  cred^      ,    - 
on    his   judgnrcnt*  t^an    on   his  steadiness.  -  ~ 


i 
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/  ^  ,  Very  sparingly  strewed  with  his  brightest  ta- 

.*•*  ? .  fl  lent,  wit  J  ^e  book  strdiigely  diaplays*  a  com- 

S^?*^     placency  in  his',((w'n  versatility,  and  seems  to 

k  ^^*,  ■'.  look  back  witb.tnuinph  on  the  scorn  and  de- 

^i^.''^ -j.'rision'witl^  whfcn   his   poUtical   levity  was 

^  .'itrea^e^-by'aO  to,  whom  he  ^tached  or  ?t- 

■   ;   ;■' ^empted  to  "attach- Ijimself-^He  regoi-ds  con- 

-.  •'  .    '  wftsatioHjii^, which  he' alwie  did^not  perceive, 

'  1*       what  ev^ry  reader  must  discoveiv-  that  he  was 

'-.  <  .    .-alwu'a'a  dup^''^\na  i^^Iin^' was  his  self- 

'-'  ld\v,'that  h^ipgeai^  tQ  l^e  satisfied  with  hini- 

.•      »A  -^Vf*  thoiig^i  be j^f atg^  Tittle  but  Viiat  Icpded 

■  •V^t^^s-disgrac'e  :  as  jf  he  Jhougl^t  the  worH 

■'  Y      i^ufd  Torgive  h^pincoitsistirKctes  as  easily  as 

he\.ftrgave'  JhinaicIfA    Had   he"  ftdc^teS  the« 

'i'  • '  ^.  ?rciicll  lij:lc  Co7iJcSiions,  it  would  have  seemed 

?-«l    •■   ,to 'imply  som^Kkinfi^ol"  penitence.     But  vain- 

*,■"■  jC/giory'  engcosdU  Lord  IVIelcQinbe.     He-  was 

de|^rmiihcd.tOTiitsa,aii  altar  .to  -Jiitnseiri  and 

4'oc  wiffi  qf*bufnt-olVcfiiig^,  liglited  the  ,pyre,'  ■ 

l^j:  -like  a  gi^t  autfrw"  (liousseau),  with  his  own     * 

^^^•i^ '^ojwjevef.^jwirti '^ajt-ite  fajlts-end  curtaH- 
*  ^*,''ifl|irftV,  the  book  U"\^^ai9-^iFTHf:yll3i^o  have.  '* 

■  fc     *  ■**^1'''  *uch  of  courts,  ayd^e  faflmil.  ^  Lord  **    , 
*  '      Mftcfiihibe-wafl^^'in  JteJ^ung^cts,  (*!t6ther ' 

■  •»  ♦  ihey.  meant,  to  pftlUatfeor*  ovpr-chargei*)atill   . 
>*^   ^,  ^"  reave  dlueli  undisguisuDr  I'Hicli  it  did  not  an-    \: 

.   ,  ■     ■  .  )*  >»  ,-.'.    , 

•       '-<     "<        '  *■  '"•■•    '•■■ 
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ewer  their  purpose  to  conceal.  Many  traces 
of  truth  remain  in  his  Diary  :  and  the  charac-y. 
ters  of  the  actors  may  he  discerned,  (not  inucii 
to  their  advantage),  though  the  book  was 
mangled,  in  compliment,  before  it  was  impart- 
ed to  the  public.  j     _        '^' 

To  lord  Melcombe  doctoi'  Young  iafcribed 
his  third  Satire,  and  lord  Lyttelton  the  seco^^ 
of  his  EcTogueS-  He  himself^  besides  other 
pieces,  w?ote,^  -    '■       '      '"-     _      -.,' 

"  An  Epistle  to  S^r  Robert  VValpole,""",  '. 
printed  in.Dodsley's  Conection/,  in  whict£is« 
the  celebrated  lin^  quoted  by  Pope.  ^.'  '  '   '' 


^:> 


"A 


"  Vertes  on  the  Bii  th-iiav    oi'  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  August  20," 
iu  the  same.  -.     "      "V   *  ■      ■  •  ■^ 

"  An  Epistle  fi*on\^ John  MS"e,_A;^othecary, 
in  Abchdjch-laner^olidrd  CartQcet,  Mpoff  thg   .^ 
Treaty  of  fromis."   ^.    'w         >*      '['':■ -'^ 
*  •*  Verses  in  his  EatPllgiroUln  at  tlamiHci-  * 

smith,"       .  ''  ,    >    ' 

^  printed  iij  the  il^niial  Ilegisjer  for  17Glv 

"  Verses,  writteij  a  litUtf  before  hiSfieathy''-  9^ 
to  Dr.Vfoung,"  *  r     *  '    *  | 

'    .  «  ^l»o  in  Bell's  Fti^tive  Poetry, -ami  with  ibp  worU^I>(  *^*' 

■f       YouDg,  »ol.  y.  edit.  1775. ,  ■   '•-  '     '       "•      '  '.  ,  ^ 


J 
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printed  in  the  London  Chronide, 'August  24^ 
I76S ;  in  the»  Supplement  to  Dodsley  i  and  in 
Pearch's  Ctilfection.  • 

A  Pamphlet  on  the  Expedition  to  Roch- 


»  * 


«  » ■ .  • 


#  againsttMr.'Pitt 
^     '^  Verses  to  Mr.  Stubbs,"        r''^ 
in  the  European  Magazine  for  July  178^- 


•  •  .    *  • 


•  "^  ^' , ;    '  ^  ••  ■  •«       *     **•  ■    V  •  "^      •^ 

^       ^-     '♦  [L^roTtfclcpmh^irtio  descen4ecrA^  f 

\  fyjfiilj  in  DorsetshS'^^MUMbom  in  16^1,  and  appears     - 
«f       "*  to  llk^been  eauca(;^  at^Oi^ford*     About  the  s^e  of    • 
tw^^-four  he*  wa^  elected  member  for.  Winchelsea,  *^ 
•  <and'^)on  j^i&jC  appointed  enVoy  extrac^rdinaiy  at  the 
\     .  U '      ijpSrt  ofNSpain,  wb^ne  he  c(Hitinat(L  tin  1717.^    Ixt 
•^  *lr«         ^"^^^  ^^  ch^ge^'bb  sdmame  from  fittbV,  ta  inherit*' 
*^    '      the  great  estate  pf  his  unde  George  Dodin^n.  ^  ^'In    • 
'    ^  ••         th||.  following  year  he  Vas  appointed  lord-lieutenant 
I    ' ; .    '    ^  of  me  couuty^of  Somerset ;  in  1 724  wasiconstituted  a' 
*  ^jb  •  '    lord  of  the  treasury  S  aim  obtained  tlfe  lucrativeoi- 

.  «'    :  • '         9  Welsted  thus  addresMil  him  in  his  yemoit  of  Horace's  fint 

^y    ;    \      Ode-^  *  *  :    *'/      * 

"^  Desoeoded  from  old  British  «res  |  ^ 

^    ..     '  Great DoDUfOToii  tt^kin^ allied; 

^    •  '  ^      *        My  pfitroD  thoul  my^i^reTs  prids^'* A^ 

^Whilein  tMnofiu^e  thpiAbilt^icat^i  the  first  edition  of 
\^    ' '  Su^teaer  to  him  in  1727 ;  as  DnSbhnson  reports,  at  thd  insti]^       ^ 
^  .       "tion  of  lord  Qpnnii^.    This  dedication  npver  was  reprinted;  and    ^ 

w*  ^  •wT.4 

r  ''  ^    •      t 

•      4  .!* 
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fipe  of  clerk  ofthepells  m  Ireland.  At  tlii;!  period 
he  closely  connected  himself  with  sir  Robert  Wftlpole, 
and  in  )72C  published,  in  folio,  a  poetical  epistle  ad- 
dressed to  that  minister,  only  remarkable  for  its  ser- 
vility. '  Iti  1 737  he  took  a  decided  and  oppqsed  part 
in  the  contest  between  George  tlie  second  and  the 
heir  apparent*,  which  occasioned  a  coolness  between 
sir  Robert  and  himself,  and  he  was  dismissed  from 
the  treasury  In  17*0.  ^n  the  downfal  of  sir  Robert 
'  hJB  expeetatituK  of  preferment  were  not  gratified :  but 
"  aAeryroids  prei-^ng  against  the  new  adjninistrationr 
he  be(!^p  treasurer  of  the  nayy^  whlHi  hfi,  r^^ned. 

'  -^ ■"  '         '     ','.t<, — -^^ '-rr- 

perhaps  because,  aiiioiig  other Hafterics,  it  cothained  the  foUowi 
ing :  "  Your  exaaipic,  sir,  has   recouiiiicu(i£i{  poetry  witK  the 
greiatest  gtafe  ta  ih^  uihi^itiui^f  those  who  ors-  engag'il  in-  ihe   ■ 
highest  auil  most  active  scenes  of  life :  aad  (his,  tho'-  confeufdly"^* 
the  least  considerably  of  those  exalted  quiilities  thnt  Signify  ywr"'  *. 
-character,  muM  be  perticularly  pleasing  to  onf,  whose  only  liapi'.-ii^ 
of  hfiiig  introduced  to  your  r^ard  is  thpo'the  reeommendafflfcr'^  ,- 
of  an  art  in  which  you  ore  a  maslci^"-  The  poetical  subatityte*'  "  ■ 
nfterwards  introduced  was  a  more  groceTiil  tribute.     Voung,  ad- 
dressing to  Mr.  Dodington  his  satire,  declares, 

"  You  rive  protection,  I  a  worthless  straiii."  '    ' 

la  allQiioil  to  thCae  addresses,  the  elder  WartoD  compliinenteif 
him  by  laying, '  .    ^    ■  "-T 

.   "  To  praise  a  Dodcwctow,  rash  bard !  forbear —    " 
Wliat  can  thy  weak  and  ill-tira'd  voice  B.\-Ji,  '.     ^ 

When  on  that  theme  both" Youag  and  'nitmison  Itpl  ?*/        K 
t  Europ.  Mug.  fur  ,^ne  ilpf,  wliencc  diis  ad^iinl  k  <Ient0.  • 
"^  He  drew  up  a  narrative  oPftii  transaction  which  ie  piloted^ 
with  bis  Diary. 


■v> 


•'.' 


«       • 
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in  1749,  and  was  ngt  reingltated  till  I75Y.  On  the 
accession  of  his  late  mBjesty  he  wqs  received  into  the 
confidence  <^  lord  Bute,  iM  ip.'l  761  was  advanced  to 
. '  the  peerage  as  baron  'of*  Melcombe  Regis,  and  died 
*  on  the  28th  of  July  176^,  unmarried.  ^ 
^    Lord  Melcombe  is  allowed  to  have  been  generous  ^^ 

« 

V 

7  In  the  latter  part  of  lord  Melcombe's  life  he  patronized  Mr. 
Bentley,  and  took  much  pains  infringing  forward  the  Wishes,  a 
com«dy,  in  which  piece  Me  wa&suf^Qsed  to  hi&ve  had,  a  consider- 
able share.  While  it  was'MnrehearsBl,  he  invited  all  ^e  perforifferi 
to  his  yilla  at  flamm^i^mith,  and  had  it  acted  in  the  garden.''  ^ 
Footer  who  was  one  of  them,  wak  all  the  tune  nolSng  th^'peculiar- 
jties  of  his  lorda|iip,  and  in  1 7M  brought  him  oii'the  stage  vnder  ^ 
the^ame  of  sir  T^masLofty^  in- the  Patron.    European  Maga-   . 

*   \zin^  ut  sup.    Th^  villa  above  mentioned,  after  having  been  the 
»prof@^  dff^ri^ifllflupert,  was  purchased  by  Ibrd  Melcombe  iu   ^ 
174^  yvh^gS^fifl^  name  of  I^  Trappe.    In  1 792  j^  was  bo\{ghe 
pfftit^  mai^gngre*  of  Ajfipatjft,  and  thence  becam^  Brandenburgh 

Ii^JIouse;  which  titlait  retained,  durine  the  short-lived  residence 


Mallak»  in  his  poflAi6il  panegyric  of  Charles  Stanhope,  hw  in- 
•  J  '•  ''^^Mfntally  n^ced  jflhjflprd  of  Melcombe, 

,       ^  ^  •'  ^"  Whose  soups  and  sauces  duly  season'd, 

*\    ^  ^       }    ;    r  Whose  wit  mcq)!*  tim'd  and  sense  well  reason'd. 
»  >    ^  ..    Give  ^urgundy  a  brighter  stain,         •      ^ 

"t   '  ^    .  Aidadd  new  flavour  to  Champaign.'*  K 

\  *  Ridmrd  Bentley,  in  an^  epistle  to  lord  Melcombe,  makes  him 

.^  a  patrol^  such  as  Halifax,  And  avouches        *;f 


V 


«^  u  fiiQ^  Halifax,  my  lord,  as  yA  do  yet, 

%        Stood  foBh  the  (nead'ot^tjlffy  ani^  wit ; 
^     ^^    Sought  sdcnt  merit  in  1^ 'secret  cell, 


it 


i 


« '  ^     And  Hcav'n,  nay  even  man,  repaid  him  well.*  ,  ^ 

*  •  • 
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magnificent,  and  convivial,  and  better  as  a  private 
gentleman  than  a  politician.  ■  In  one  point  of  view 
he  was  free,  easy,  andrcng^ing;  in  the  other,  intri- 
guing, close,  and  reserved. '  'His  reigning  passion  was 
to  be  well  at  court,  and  to  this  object  he  sacrificed 
every  circumstance  of  his  life.  But  iiis  own  political 
papers  appear  to  exist,  and  may  at  some  hiture  period 
contribute  to  illustrate  more  fully  his  lordship's  auc- 
torial  history.  "  ^ 

Cumberland,  in  his  own  menioirs,  has  introduced 
a  humorous  sketch  of  lord  Melcombe,  which  appears 
to  be  drawn  from  the  hf^.  His  passion  for  magnifi- 
cence and  display  was  quite  puerile,  and  his  eccentrP 
cides  were  scarcely  rational:  yet  we  are  Ipld  that^e 
had  an  ornamented  fancy,  and  a  brlUiipit  wi^^  was  an 
elegant  Latin  classic,  well  versed  id  Jristqry.  anc^t 
and  modern,  and  that  his  fevourite  proSe  writer  vja^ 
Tacitus.  But  upon  the  whole,  his  cl i a rac'ter  appears 
to  have  been  concisely  summed  up  by  sir  E.  Bjjvd/ 
that  lie  was  a  heartless  man,  with  ^a  very  powei 
capacity.  ^  .  ■  ■ 


>■* 


Hia  lortlslii^  OESOcia^ed  much,  says  Mr.  Rced,  with  those  wW 
were  able  to  tonfer  fame ;  but  the  poems  which  have  been  pub- 
lished as  hit  (itavc  no  marks  of  extraordinary  cxc^Ajt|u;at  they 
are  even  hardly  equal  to  the  common  standard.  Eurbpean  Ma> 
gounc,  ut  tup.  11)111  printed  letter  froui  the  earl  of  Bute  to  lord 
Melcombe,  it  appearf  that  the  late  king,  ta  1T61,  tben'a  young 
sovereign,  with  n  regard  Toi^'publii:  morals  whidi  marked  his  rcigii, 
sent  the  author  of  "  The  Wtilfes,"  SOO  guineas,  as  "  a  royal  tri- 
bute due  to  merit,  for  being  bold  enough  to  take  the  part  oftlr- 


;,  and  force  delicacy  upon  the  stuge." 


t 


^  . 


^^ 


# 
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The  principal  perfonnanoe  by  which  lord  Mdoombe 
will  be  known  ffiis  posthumous  in  its  appearance  apd 
.^' termed  his* 
•  .-       "  Diary;" » 

J^'  y  but  it  has  unveiled  the  nakedness  of  his  mind,  and 

m%^  •         nitdteft  hin/to  be  viewed  as  a  courtly  compound  of 
)^   *  *  mean  compliance  tod  political  prostitution.  ^ 

j,^    «  . '  He  was  edncemed  in  writing  the  Remembrancer, 

^        an  anti-ministerial  paper,  published  in  1 744 ;  and  the 
avojjed  author  of  "*  ^  . 

'<<  Occasional  Observations  on  a  double-^ided  Paper 
%  .        about  the.xlear  Produce  of  the  Civil  List  Revenue, 
'fi-om  MidsumnTer  172*? 'to  Midsummer  1761/*     See 
^      •  pibLWe^  Na2«|g9.     ^ 

«  To  him  lord  Ljrttelton  inscribed  his  e^ogue  entided 

A      Hope ;  a^d  says>  in  a  not^  that  **  Mr.  Dodington 

•  •       had  written   some   very   pretty .  love-verses,  which 

•  ;     have  never  been  published."    These,  for  the  credit  of 
«l  ;j^J  *•    tne  vnrit^r  (as  I  am  well  informed),  never  ought  to  be 

published. 
-      ^        The  following 

^^  ISiegy  on  the  Death  of  Queen  Caroline,"  wife  of 
jw    -  George  II. 

was  printed  by  Mr.  Coxe  from  the  Melcombe  papers  ', 
and  is  a  tribute  which  may  probaMy  escape  the  imput* 
ation  of  interested  ht>mage.  ^ 


9  Euit^.  Mag;  ubi  sup. 

*  Notwithtttanding.  so  shielding  an  authoritVy  this  Elegy  has 
»    lleen  atti^buted  tq  MnL  Carter^  and  was  'so  as^vBcd  in  the  New 
Found)^  Hpspital  fa|)}^it,  vol.  ill 
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When  Heaven's  decrees  a  prince's  fate  orditin, 
/>.  kneeling  people  supplicate  in  vain. 

*  Too  well  our  tears  this  mournful  truth'expresa, 
^  And  in  a  queen's  a  parent's  loss  confess; 

)«  A  loss  the  general  grief  can  best  rehearse, 

A  theme  superior  to  the  pow'r  of  verse : 
Though  juBt  our  grief,  be  every  murmur  stiL,  , 
Nor  dare  pronounc^Uia  dispensations  III, 
In  whose  wise  counsels  and  disposing  hand 
The  fates  of^monarchies  and  monarchs  stand  : 
Who  only  knows  the  stftte  of  either  fit,  , 

-•"  And  bids  the  erring  sense  of  man  submit. 

•i^  '■     Ye  grateful  Britons,  to  her  memory  just, . 

■    y*  Witli  pious  tears^mbalni  her  lacred  djiBt; 

X    ^^      *^  Confess  her  grac'd-with  all  that's  goot^  and  great, 

*  A  public  blessing  to  a  favour'd  state-;'' 
Patron  of  freedom  and  her  country's  ^aws, 
Sure  friend  to  virtue's  iind  religion's  cause,  • 
Religion's  cause,  whose  charms  superior  shone  * 
To  enery  gay  temptation  of  a  crown. 
Whose  utvful  dictates  all  her  soul  possess'd,      ■ 
Her  one  great  aim-^to  make  a  people  bless'd  ! 

"  Ye  drooping  Muses,  mourn  her  hasty  doom. 
And  spread  your  deathless  honours  round  her  tomb : 
Her  name  to  long  succeeding  ages  raise, 
Who  both  inspir'd  and  patroniz'd  you  lays. 
Each  generous  Art'sit  pensive  o'er  her  urn. 
And  every  Grace  anditftry  VirtjfO  mourn. 
Attendmg  angels  beat  your  sacred  prize 
Amidst  the  radiant  glories  of  the  skies  ; 
Where  godlike  princes  who  below  pursu'd        1  ■ 

That  noblei^t^nd  of  rule  —  the  public' good, 
Now  sit  seciJtc,  their  generous  labqar  pftst,        ' 
With  all  the  just  rewardc  of  virtJS%rac'd  :  ♦       .\      a 


f 


»- 
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In  that  bright  train  distinguished  let  her  move. 
Who  built  her  Empire  on  a  people's  love." '] 

>  Memoirs  of  Sir-  R.Walpple,  vol.i.  p.  354.  ..ChurchiU  has 


hitched  lord  Melcombeinto  a  sarcaltjjc  verse;  not  wittu>ut  moral 
eaiue^  it  is  sai^  in  his  poem  of  Independence.    The  following  t 
festal  linqih-however,  written  by  his  lordship,  imd  placed  under  a 
bust  of  Cpmus  in  ^ his  hall,  give  littleLsanction  to  the  charge  of 
immorality,  though  of  a  bacchanalian  cast:      ^  ^ 


'% 


*  n 


} 


While  rosy  wreaths  t^e  goblet  deck. 
Thus  Comus  spake,  or  seem'd  to  speak :  -^ 
**  This  pla<;«.  for  social  hours  designed, 
May  care  and  business  never  find. 
Come  every  muse,  without  restraint. 
Let  genius  prompt,  and  fancy  paint : 
^et  mirth  and  wit,  with  friendly  strife,      * 
Chase  the  dull  gloom  that  saddens  life : 
True  wit,  that,  firm  to  virtue's  cause. 
Respects  religion  and  the  laws ; 
True  mirth,  that  cheerfulness  supplies 
To  modest  ears  and  decent  eyes. 
Let  these  indulge  their  liveliest  sallies. 
But  scorn  the  canker'd  help  of^alice ;   ' 
True  to  their  country  and  their  friend, 
Both  scorn  to  flatter  or  offend  !" 


> 


•  **' 
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-    f         .  JOHN  DOYLE,                      ^^^H 

EARLOFCORK.                   9 

^^^^k 

'     '    '         ->     ORRERY.                A-I^^l 

!^o  family  perhaps  ever  produced  in  so  sluirt       ,9 
a.time  so  many  distinguished  persons  as  the         fl 
^ouse  of  Boyle.     The  great  earl  of  Corke  ;          H 
the  lord  Brogliil! ;  that  excellent  philosopher         H 
and   man,    Mr.  Boyle ;     the    lord    Carteton ;          H 

F  " 

Charles,  earl  of  Orreiy  ;  lord  viscount  Shan-        -S 

■£, ' 

non,  ,the  general ;  the  earl  of  Shannon,  so         V 

^E  : 

long  sneaker  of  the  house  of  commons  in  I^-e-      i  "^ 
land ;  and  the  restorer  of  taste  in  arclutecture. 

H  ^ 

the  late  earl  of  Burlington,  were  not  the  only        H 

H 

ornaments  of  the  same  illustrious  line.           _  '^■'tl^B 

V 

.  'The  late  earl  of  Corke,   though  not  the  ^  ^-M 

f 

brightest  of  his  race,  was  ambitious  of  not  de-  '■v  V* 

I 

generating ;  and  united  to  the  virtues  6f*  his    •* 

■  ' 

family,  their  love  of  literature. and  science.        ^k 

L 

It  was  a  valuable  present  his  lordship  qpad£4i)     .  ^| 

the  world  in  writing                                                ^| 

"  The  Life  of  Doctor  Swift."                    ""      -fl 

■ 

"1 

JW.**iy/wy  taf^fm^Mt^^vid. 
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<^ 


•• 


^     *[This  nobleman^  who^  added  fresh  lustre  to  the 
name  he  bore,  and  the  family  from  ^hich*he  had  the 

honour  of  beings  descended  ^,  was  the  only  son  and 

• 

heir  of  Charles,  the  fourth  earl  of  Orrery  ^,  by  l^dy 

.    EliMbeth'  Cecil.  ^  Hi  was  bom  Jan.  7.  '1706-7,  tod 

put  early  under  the  tuition   of  Mr,  Fenton*,^,who 

carried  him  through  the  Latin  tongue  from  the  age 

of  seven  to  thirteen.     After  passing  through  West- 

minster  schoo^ord  Boyle  was  admitted  as  a  noble- 

•      man  at  Christ*  Church,  Oxford  * ;  and  when  the  earl 

•    of  Orrery  was  sent  a  prisoner  to  the  Tower,  such  was 

the  filial  piety  of  the  son,  ^at  he  earnestly  entreated 

to  be  shut  up  with  him.     By  the  death  of  that  fiither 

in  1731,  he  was  so*  much  affected  as  to  experience  a 

f  .    fit  t>f  sickness,  which  obliged  him  to  repair  to  Bath. 

/«\|ftile  he  resided  there,  he  received  a  letter  of  con- 

^  i  dolence  from  a  friend,  witli  a  copy  of  verses  enclosed, 

•  exhorting  him  to  dispel  his  grief  by  poetry.     To  this 

^  letter  his  lordship  aaswered : 

J^  ^or  fyih^  nor  Tunbridge,  can  my  lays  inspire, 
'^Nor  i^ant  beauty  make  me  strike  the  l3rre : 

«  ^0^.  Brir^vbl.  ii.  p.  519.      ' 
^       '3  jBee  article  of,  p.  151.  sup.  t 

\  Between  this  amiable  poet  and  Jii«  noble  pupil,  a  sincere  and^ . 
lasiing  friendship  subsisted,  and  his  lordship' is  said  to  have  always 
spoken  of  him  after  his  decease,  and  often  with  tears,  as  ^  one  of 
the  worthiest  and  inodestest  men  that  e^it  adorned  the  court  of 
Apollo." 

^  Here,  says  Lodge,  he  improved  his  great  natural  powers  with 
a  large  stock  of  acquired  literature.    Irish  Peerage^ -vol.  i.  p.99S. 


•r 


•  ^ 
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Far  from  ihe  busy  crowd  I  sit  forlorn. 
And  sigh  in  secret, and  in  silence  mourn; 
Nor  can  my  an^ish  ever  find  ao  en<l. 
I  weep  a  father,  but  I've  lost  a  fiiend."  « 

In  January  1732  lord  Orrery  so  far  recovered  liis 
heailh  and  spirits  as  to  take  hisfteai  io  the-  houie  of 
peers^  where  he  delivered  some  occasional  speeches, 
by  which  he  acquired  considerable  credit  as  an  orator: 
but  the  delicacy  of  his  constitution,  his  pasfiion  for  ^ 
private  life,  and  his  family  concert^  seem  to  ha%'e  pre- 
cluded him  from  A  very  regular  attendance  on  parlia- 
mentary meetings.  In  the  summer  of  1732  he  went 
over  to  Ireland  to  re-estab^sh  his  affairs,  which  were 
much  embarrassed  by  the  villariy  of  his  father's 
agent.  During  liis  residehce  at  Cork  be.  endured  a 
most  severe  affliction  in  the  loss  of  his  countess,  (rfy 
Harriot  Hamilton,  whom  he  hod  married'in  it^.H 
While  his  lordship  resided  in  Ireland  he  commerweo^^a^  ■ 
a  friendship  with  dean  Swiit,  wHich  produced  a.kin-V  t  •• 
dred  intimacy  with   Pope ;  and  some  elegiac  lines  on 

•>  Budgeil's  Mcni.  of  tJie  Boyles,  p.  2Si,    Theob^^  ^ddr^Bcd  a        ,  \ 
poetjcal  cpittlc  lo  lord  OCrery  on  the  Mine  Occaeion,  wideh  «€£in& 
to  poinl  at  tlie  lines  above  vN  v      '    »      '  •  ' 

"  Vour  loBE.niy  lord,  the  «immon  lot  tnuisoH^:  J  ■.'        f 
All  burj  fathers,  hui  .all  lote  not  friends.  '      _     »  •%     *• 

.,         Such  sympathy  of  soul  with  biin  you  shar'd,         .7*  l^*i 

Your  thoughts  were  kindred,  as  your  actions  pair'il; ' 
Congenial  virtues  in  t^o  bosoms  shown,  , 

wliich  ndther^dflicd,  ench  might  call  hh  own." 
'  Mr.  S.  We«tley  wrote  a^ioem  on  her  death,  and  llieobalil 
displayed  her  excellent  qu^Aes,  in  his  dcdicnlion  of  Shakspeore's 
woriu  to  lord  Orrery,  **■ 
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the  death  of  Gay.  In  October  1738  his  lordship  re- 
turned to  England,  and  appears  to  have  passed  the  ; 
remainder  of  his  life  in  studious  retirement,  and  the 
education  of  his  children.^  In  1738  he  married 
Miss  Margaret  Hamilton  of  Ireland,  in  174<3  he 
was  presented  by  the  university  of  Oxford  to  the 
honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  and  was  elected  F.R.S.  * 
From  1746  to  1750  his  lordship  mostly  resided  in 

8  "  Those  love  the  country,  and  none  else,  (»ay8  Cowper)  who 

For  their  own  sake,  its  silence  and  its  shade.*' 
Such  was  the  unsophisticated  love  of  lord  Orrery  for  rural  seques- 
terment  and  honie4)om  happiness,  as  we  gather  from  his  own 
reiterated  expressions.  In  presenting  his  translation  of  Pliny  to 
his  eldest  son,  he  says,  ^*  I  esteem  it  but  as  a  trifle,  the  amusement 
of  my  leisure  hours ;  the  oifipring  of  winter  evenings  passed  in 
;  the  country,  and  the  effect  of  that  retirement  and  inactivity  from 
which  I  am  scarce  ever  drawn  but  with  the  utmost  reluctance. 
Plii^  seems  to  have  passed  the  latter  scenes  of  his  life  in  the  ^ 

'*  manner  I  could  wish  to  pass  my  own ;  in  retirement,  amidst  his 
family  and  friends,  at  a  distance  from  courts  and  senates,  far 
^  withdrawn  from  noise  and  ostentation,  happy  amidst  the  sweets 
of  mond  ease,  and  domestic  pleasures : 

**  The  world  forgetting,  by  the  world  forgot.' " 

Essay  on  the  Life  of  Pliny,  p.  Ixxi. 
*  And  in  a  private  letter  his  lordship's  sentiments  are  in  strict 

,  consonance  with  his  public  declaration :  **  Whenever  (says  he)       ,    » 

we  step  out  of  domestic  life  in  search  of  felicity,  we  come  back 

,  again  disappointed,  tired,  and  chagrined.    One  day  passed  under 

^  our  own  roof   with  our  friends  and  our  family,  is  worth  a 

thousand  in  any  other  place.    The  noise  and  bustle,  or,  as  they 

are  foolishly  called,  the  diversions  of  life,  arc  despicable  and 

tasteless,  when  once^^e  have  experienced  the  real  delight  of  a 

.  fire-side."    Letters,  p.xxlii. 

VOL.  IV.  II    ' 
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Ireland.  In  1753,  by  the  death  of  Richard,  earl  of 
Burlington  and  Cork,  without  issue  male,  lord  Orrery, 
succeeded  to  that  nobleman's  Irish  titles.  In  Dec 
1 754  he  began  a  tour  to  Italy,  and  resided  near  a  year 
at  Florence,  where  he  presented  to  the  academy  Delia 
Cnisca  a  copy  of  Dr.  Johnson's  English  Dictionary. 
His  lordship  enjoyed  at  Florence  a  general  esteem, 
and  by  a  free  commimication  with  books  and  men, 
and  the  assistance  of  MSS.  collected  materials  for  the 
history  of  Tuscany,  which  he  intended  to  write  in  a 
series  of  letters ;  but  twelve  were  all  he  lived  to  finish. 
In  1755  he  returned  to  England,  and  after  having 
had  the  misfortune  to  survive  the  loss  of  his  second 
lady,  and  his  eldest  son  Charles,  lord  Dungarvon,  the 
gout  put  a  period  to  his  earthly  existence,  at  Marston- 
house,  in  Somersetshire,  Nov.  16,  1762.^ 

The  character  of  this  ingenious,  accomplished,  and 
virtuous  peer,  has  been  pleasingly  drawn  by  Mr.  Dun- 
combe  '',  who  tells  us  from  personal  knowledge,  that 
in  every  domestic  and  social  relation,  in  all  the  en- 
dearing coiuiexions  of  life,  as  a  husband,  a  fether, 
a  friend,  a  master,  lord  Orrery  had  few  ecjuals.  The 
lustre  which  he  received  from  rank  and  title,  he  re- 
flected back  unimp^red  and  undiminished;  and 
though  "  tlje  post  of  honour"  which  he  chose  and 
preferred  was  "  a  private  station ;"  though  he  was 
neither  a  statesman  nor  a  soldier,  like  the  first  lord 
Cork,  the  first  lord  Orrery,  and  his  own  father^;  yet 

»  Biog.  Brit,  ut  BUp. 

"  See  preface  lo  lord  Orrery's  Letters. 

'  Vide  sup.  p.  151,  and  thcNoble  Authors  of  Ireland. 
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in  a  general  taste  for  literature,  or  as  they  are  com- 
monly called  polite  studieSi  he  was  by  no  means  in- 
ferior to  his  ancestors.  He  was  an  accomplished  and 
a  good  man.  His  mind  was  amiably  and  fiill  of  viiv 
tuous  sentiments.  He  loved  truth  even  to  a  degree 
of  holy  admiration;  and,  as  a  real  christian,  constandy 
hoped  for  a  better  life ;  there  trusting  to  know  the  real 
causes  of  those  eifects,  which  here  struck  him  with 
wonder,  but  not  with  doubt 

Dr.  Johnson  once  delivered  this  opinion,  a  litde 
tinged,  perhaps,  by  the  bile  of  prejudice :  ^^  If  lord 
Orrery  had  been  rich,  he  would  have  been  a  liberal 
patron.  His  conversation,  like  his  writings,  was 
neat  and  elegant,  but  without  strength.  He  grasped 
at  more  than  his  abilities  could  reach,  and  tried  to 
pass  for  a  better  talker,  a  better  writer,  and  a  better 
thinker  than  he  was.^  ^ 

His  lordship's  writings  were  numerous,  and  appear 
to  have  been  produced  nearly  in  the  following  sue- 
cession: 

"  Answer  to  some  Verses  by  Mrs.  Rowe,  on  an 
unsuccessiul  Attempt  to  draw  his  Picture;"  printed  in 
Mrs.  Rowe's  works. 

^'  Poetical  Answer  to  the  Letter  of  a  Friend,  writ- 
ten after  the  Death  of  his  Father;"  printed  in  Bud- 
gell's  Memoirs  of  the  Boyles. 

<<  Verses  addressed  to  Mrs.  Rowe,  on  the  Death  of 
his  Countess." 

A  ^^  Letter  by  him  to  Mrs.  Rowe,"  was  printed  in 
the  Europ.  Mag.  for  July  1804. 

«  Bosweli'ii  Journal,  p.  291. 
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"  Epitaph  on  Mr.  Gay." 

"  Verses  to  Mr.  CiEsar :"  printed  in  the  Gent,  Mag. 
for  1 74 1 .  These  were  translated  into  Latin  by  W. 
Dunkiii,  and  printed  in  the  same  miscellany. 

"  Ode  of  the  first  book  of  Horace  imitated ;  and 
inscribed  to  Lord  Chesterfield." 

"  Pyrrha.  An  Imitation  of  the  fifth  Ode  <^  the 
first  Book  of  Horace." 

"  The  Letters  of  Pliny  the  Younger,  with  Observ- 
ations on  each  Letter;  and  on  Essay  on  Pony's 
Life,  addressed  to  Charles,  Lord  Boyle."^  Lond. 
1752,  2  vols.  4to.  and  8vo. 

"  Remarks  on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Dr.  Swift, 
Dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  Dublin."  1752.^ 

His  lordship  contributed  four  papers  to  "  The 
World;"  viz.  Nos.  ij-  68.  161.  and  185.;  and  several 
letters  to  "  The  Connoisseur,"  under  the  signature  of 
G.  K.  &c.  He  was  likewise  a  contributor  to  "  The 
Old  Maid,"  published  by  Mrs.  Brooke.  ^ 

Memoirs  of  the  Life   of  Robert  Gary,   Baron  of 

>  In  thb  translation  his  lordship  k  idlowed  to  have  given  a  vcrj 
just  representation  of  the  character  ofPlinj,  and  of  the  merit  of 
hia  letters ;  but  the  observations  being  written  more  with  n  view 
to  the  instruction  of  his  son  than  to  the  infomiatwn  of  the  pub- 
lic, the  work  has  met  with  less  pi^ular  celebrity  than  the  elt^ant 
version  of  Melmoth. 

°  A  presentation  copy  of  this  book  came  to  public  sale,  a  few 
years  since,  and  was  inscribed  "  To  his  son  the  Hon.  HamiJtOD 
Boyle,  from  his  al^tionate  fether,  the  Author,  Orrerj' :"  —  dated 
"  LeiceaterJields,  Oct.  7,  1751." 

'  See  Gent.  Mag.  for  I7T5,  p.  S83. 
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Leppington,  and  Earl  of  Monmouth,  written  by  Him- 
self: had  a 

"  Pre&ce,and  explanatory  Notes,  by  Lord  Orrery/ 
Lond.  1759,  and  1760. 

Mrs.  Lenox's  Translation  of  Brumoy's  Greek  The 
atre,  had  a 

"  General  Pre&ce,  written  by  Lord  Orrery  f 
who  also  translated 

**  The  Discourse  upon  the  Theatre  of  the  Greeks, 
the  Origin  of  Tragedy,  and  the  Parallel  of  the 
Theatres." 

"  Prologue  to  Mallet's  Masque  of  Alfred." 

Several  of  his  letters  occur  in  Swift's  Correspon- 
dence. 

His  letters  from  Italy  were  published  after  his 
death,  by  Mr.  Duncombe. 

His  lordship  also  edited  the  dramatic  works  of  his 
great-grand&ther,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  1739;  and  his  State 
Letters,  in  174^2,  fol. 

His  own  monitory  manner,  as  a  scholiast,  will  be 
ftdrly  exhibited  by  the  following  extracts  from  his 
commentary  on  Pliny,  lib.  viii.  epist  19,  and  21. 

^^  The  observation  in  the  beginning  of  this  letter, 
et  gaudium  mihi  et  solatium  in  Uteris:  nihilque  tarn 
Uztumj  quod  his  latius ;  nihil  tarn  triste^  quod  non 
per  hos  sit  minus  triste^  is  no  less  remarkable  than 
true :  and  although  Pliny  confines  it  tp  himself  yet 
it  may  be  admitted  as  an  aphorism  applicable  to  all 
mankind,  that  *  our  sorrows  are  alleviated,  and  our 
*  joys  are  increased  by  study.'    Books,  when  properly 
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used,  Rre  our  truest  friends,  and  our  most  comfortable 
companions.  They  teach  us  in  what  manner  to  enjoy 
pleasures,  and  in  what  manner  to  bear  adversity.  They 
\'isit  us  without  uitrusion,  and  they  converse  with  us 
without  constraint.  So  that  if  it  were  possible  for  us, 
in  our  childish  and  most  youthful  state  of  life,  to 
foresee  the  future  benefit  and  satisfaction  that  must 
arise  in  our  minds  from  a  thorough  application  to  arts 
and  sciences,  our  diversions  would  not  engage  our 
whole  attention,  but  would  become  accessary  amuse- 
ments, and  our  studies  would  ^ve  us  delight.  Learn- 
ing cannot  be  acquired  too  soon,  or  sought  afler  too 
extensively. 

"  Get  knowledge,  search  it  wheresDc'cr  you  can ; 
This  from  tlie  brute  discriminates  the  man; 
Shows  from  what  great  Original  he  came. 
Image  of  God,' though  clad  in  mortal  frame. 
Thus  arm'd,  we  conquer  cares  and  inward  strife, 
Again  retrieve,  and  grasp  the  tree  of  life; 
On  eagle's  wings  we  cut  th'  etherial  sky, 
And  trace  th'  Almighty's  works  with  mortal  eye." 

*'  Ul  in  vitdi  sic  in  studiis,  pukherrimum  el  ku- 
manissimvm  trstimo  severitatem  comitateinque  miscere: 
'  as  in  life,  so  in  studies,  it  is  the  characteristic  of  an 
'  elegant  and  humane  disposition  to  reconcile  severity 
*  and  cheerfulness.'  Study  is  to  the  mind,  what  mo- 
tion is  to  the  body,  a  necessary  and  proper  preserva- 
tive of  health  and  vigour.  By  indolence  our  animal 
like  our  corporal  faculties   must  degenerate  into    a 
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languid,  and  sometimes  into  an  incurable  state;  but 
a  constant  and  active  pursuit  of  different  branches  of 
literature  makes  us  at  once,  as  Pliny  observes,  ac- 
ceptable to  our  friends,  and  hi^py  to  ourselves,  non 
sinit  essejeros.**'] 
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JOHN  CARTERET, 
VISCOUNT    CARTERET, 

AND 

EARL  GRANVILLE, 

FThe  son  of  George,  lord   Carteret,    by  Grace, 

daughter  of  John,  the  last  earl  of  Bath  of  the  line  of 
Granville,  was  bom  in  1690,  educated  at  Westmin- 
ster, and  thence  removed  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
where  he  became  noted  for  classical  erudition  and 
polite  literature.  His  father  having  died  when  he  was 
only  four  years  old,  he  took  his  seat  in  the  house  of 
peers  on  coming  of  age  in  1711 :  and  distinguished 
himself  by  his  ardent  zeal  for  the  succession  of  George 
the  first,  to  whom  he  became  a  lord  of  the  bed-cham- 
ber. In  1719  he  was  appointed  embassador  extra- 
ordinary to  the  queen  of  Sweden,  and  afterwards  acted 
as  plenipotentiary  at  the  congress  of  Cambray.  In 
1721  he  succeeded  Mr.  Craggs  as  principal  secretary 
of  stated  and  in  1723  was  appointed  one  of   the 

«  At  the  time  of  this  appointment  Dr.  Sewell  addressed  a 
poetical  epistle  to  his  lordship,  which  bemoans  the  loss  of  Craggs, 
and  greets  his  successor  with  considerable  address. 

"  Nor  thou,  O  Carteret  !  with  a  frown  disdain 

The  muse  that  tunes  this  melancholy  strain ; 

For  who  the  virtuous  grave  with  incense  strows, 

The  fairest  mark  to  living  merit  shows. 
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lords  justices.  In  1724>  he  was  constituted  lord  lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  which  he  held  the  usual  time.^  In 
1742  he  was  re-appointed  principal  secretary  of  state. 
In  1743,  he  attended  his  royal  master  through  that 
campaign  in  which  the  battle  of  Dettingen  was  fought. 
In  1749  he  was  elected  a  knight  of  the  garter.  On 
June  17,  1751,  he  was  sworn  in  president  of  the 
council,  which  honourable  office  he  retained  till  his 
death,  on  the  2d  of  Jan.  1163.* 


Such,  Carteret,  in  thy  breast  the  monarch  saw, 
And  sent  thee  forth  to  give  rough  nations  law ; 
Long-harass'd  Sweden  with  new  life  to  cheer. 
And  bid  war  rest  upon  hb  iron  spear." 
A  full  article  is  assigned  to  lord  Carteret  in  Biog.  Brit.  vol.  iii 

'  Ambrose  Philips  addressed  a  well-wishing  ode  to  lord  Car- 
teret on  his  departing  from  Dublin  in  1 726,  and  with  pastoral 
prettiness  exclaimed — 

**  Go,  Carteret,  go ;  and  bear  my  joys  away ! 

So  speaks  the  muse  that  fain  would  bid  thee  stay : 

So  spoke  the  virgin  to  the  youth  unkind. 

Who  gave  his  vows  and  canvas  to  the  wind. 

And  promis'd  to  return ;  but  never  more 

Did  he  rctiun  to  the  Threician  shore." 

4  Lord  Orford  drew  a  portrait  of  carl  Granville  immediately 
after  his  death,  which  is  so  forcibly  featured,  that  part  of  it  might 
servo  as  an  epitaph. 

*'  Commanding  beauty,  smooth'd  by  cheerful  grace, 

Sat  on  each  open  feature  of  his  face. 

Bold  was  his  language,  rapid,  glowing,  strong ; 

And  science  flow'd  spontaneous  from  his  tongue. 

A  genius,  seizing  systems,  slighting  rules, 

And  void  of  gall,  with  boundless  scorn  of  fools. 
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From  his  lordship's  acknowledged  attainments  io 
literature,  it  mi^t  be  expected  that  he  should  pa- 
tronize learned  men  and  literary  undertakings :  and 
this  he  did,  in  the  persons  and  prefects  of  Mr.  Lye, 
Dean  Swift,  Dr.  Taylor,  and  Dr.  Bendey. 

In  S.  Buckley's  third  letter  to  Dr.  Mead,  concern- 
ing a  new  edition  of  Thuanus's  History,  printed  in 
17S0,  the  writer  says,  he  has  the  "  pleasure  to  ac- 
knowledge that  lord  Carteret,  from  time  to  time, 
had  favoured  him  with  his  directions  and  informations 
concerning  Thuanus,  and  among  other  things,  had 
the  goodness  to  put  into  his  hands  "  a  character  of 
that  historian,"  which  is  inserted  at  page  21  of  the 
above  publication,  and  entitles  his  lordship  to  a  place 
in  the  present  work.     The  followuig  is  a  specimen : 

"  Thuanus  is  an  historian  of  the  first  rank  with 
respect  to  the  extensiveness  and  dignity  of  his  sub- 
ject, which  he  has  related  in  the  most  proper  and 
ornamental  style.     No  writer  ever  did  more  honour 


Ambidon  dealt  her  Aanibcau  U 
And  Bacchus  sprinkled  fuel  on 


>  his  hand, 
the  brand," 

Works,  vol.  i.  p.  31. 
Muttaire  dedicated  to  lord  Carteret,  Osbome'e  Harleian  Ca- 
talogue. In  the  '  Characters  of  eminent  persons'  drawn  by  lord 
Chesterfield,  earl  Granville's  is  given  at  some  length,  but  summed 
up  in  a  political  point  of  view,  as  tonsbting  of  "  nice  precision, 
quick  decision,  and  unbounded  pretumption."  The  duke  of 
Newcastle  used  to  say,  that "  he  was  a  man  who  never  doubted." 
Mr.  Weaker  Onslow's  character  of  him  may  be  seen  in  Coxe's 
Mem.  of  Sir  R.  Walpole,  vol.  il 
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to  his  country.     He  always  vindicated  the  just  rights 
of  France,  and  has  furnished  his  countrymen  with 
solid  arguments  to  maintain  them.    The  rights  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon  are  by  him  set  in  the  dearest  light. 
Yet  such  were  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  that  the 
courtiers  of  Paris  were  not  ashamed  to  sacrifice  him 
to  the  resentments  of  the  court  of  Rome ;  with  this 
aggravation,  that  his  own  hero^  Henry  the  fourth, 
was  unsteady  in  his  defence,  and  suffered  this  most 
learned,  candid,   and  firee-spirited   Frenchman,  his 
most  faithful  subject  and  useful  firiend,  to  be  insulted 
by  priests  and  bigots,  who  would  if  they  could  have 
suppressed  this  immortal  work :  and  this  is  an  in- 
stance in  which  Henry  did  not  shew  his  usual  gran- 
deur of  mind,  but  was  wanting  to  himself  in  not  sup- 
porting a  man  he  loved  and  esteemed,  and  was 
obliged  to,  against  the  iniquity  of  persons  he  despised. 
Tho*  the  work  is  long,  collectively  consider^d^  yet  it 
is  not  long  in  its  respective  parts ;  he  leads  the  reader 
through  the  whole  world,    is  very  entertaining  in 
whatever  he  writes,  and  for  the  most  part  is  very 
instructive."] 
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CHARLES  WYNDHAM, 
EARL    OF    EGREMONT, 

Is  only  mentioned  here,  as  a  copy  of  verses 

called  "  The  fair  Thiefi'*  was  printed  in  the 
European  Magazine  for  January  1785,  and 
ascribed  to  his  lordship  :  but  I  much  question 
if  on  any  authority. 


[Charles,  son  of  sir  William  Wyndham,  minister 
to  queen  Anne,  succeeded  to  the  tides  of  baron  of 
Cockermouth  and  earl  of  Egremont,  by  the  death  of 
Algernon,  duke  of  Somerset.  In  1761  he  was  no- 
minated the  first  of  three  plenipotentiaries  on  the 
part  of  Grreat  Britain  to  the  congress  at  Augsburg, 
for  procuring  a  general  pacification  between  the  bel- 
ligerent powers;  and  in  the  same  year  was  consti- 
tuted one  of  the  principal  secretaries  of  state.  In 
1762  he  was  made  lord-lieutenant  of  Sussex;  in 
June  1763  was  elected  a  governor  of  the  Charter- 
house ;  and  died  of  an  apoplectic  fit,  in  the  following 
August^ 

«  Collins's  Peerage,  vol.  vi.  p.  23. 
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His  lordship  is  introduced  here  as  the  assigned 
author  of  some  polished  and  well-known  verseSf 
entitled 

* 

«  THE  FAIR  THIEF. 

**  Before  the  urchin  well  could  go 
She  stole  the  whiteness  of  the  snow, 
And  more  that  whiteness  to  adorn 
She  stole  the  blushes  of  the  morn ; 
Stole  all  the  sweets  that  ether  sheds 
On  primrose  buds  or  violet  beds. 

**  Still,  to  reveal  her  artful  wiles, 
She  stole  the  Graces'  silken  smiles : 
She  stole  Aurora's  balmy  breath. 
And  pilfer'd  orient  pearl  for  teeth : 
The  cherry,  dipt  in  morning  dew. 
Gave  moisture  to  her  lips  and  hue. 

*'  These  were  her  infant  spoils,  a  store 
To  which  in  time  she  added  more : 
At  twelve  she  stole  from  Cyprus'  queen 
Her  air  and  love-commanding  mien ; 
Stole  Juno's  dignity,  and  stole 
From  Pallas  sense  to  charm  the  soul. 

<<  Apollo's  wit  was  next  her  prey ; 
Her  next,  the  beam  that  lights  the  day. 
She  sung :  amaz'd  the  Sirens  heard, 
And  to  assert  their  voice  appear'd : 
She  play'd  :  the  Muses  from  the  hill 
Wonder'd  who  thus  had  stol'n  their  skill. 

^'  Great  Jove  approv'd  her  crimes  and  art ; 
And  t'  other  day  she  stole  my  heart ! 
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If  lovers,  Cu[Hd^  are  thy  care. 
Exert  thy  veDgeance  on  this  Fair ; 
To  trial  bring  her  stolen  charms. 
And  let  her  prison  be  my  arms."  ^ 

)  European  MagazinCi  vol.  iiL  p.  63.  Churcbill  has  intro- 
duced this  peer  into  his  poem  of  The  Candidate,  with  most 
caustic  irony. 
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PHILIP  YORKE, 
FIRST  EARL  OF  HARDWICKE. 

[^^  In  the  most  conspicuous  rank  of  illustrious  cha« 
racters,"  says  a  skilful  modem  biographer  and  his- 
torian, ^^  stands  the  earl  of  Hardwicke.  Whether 
we  consider  him  as  an  example  of  early  maturity, 
vigorous  genius,  and  successful  application;  as  a 
statesman,  endowed  with  the  most  liberal  feelings  and 
the  most  correct  judgment ;  as  a  lawyer,  uniting  the 
greatest  fiu^ility  of  perceiving  and  decreeing  justice; 
or  as  an  individual,  exerting  his  splendid  talents  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind,  or  condescending  with  ami- 
able compassion  to  their  infirmities  and  their  fitults ; 
in  any  of  these  views  he  presents  equal  claims  to  ap- 
plause, esteem,  and  veneration."  ^ 

Philip,  son  of  Philip  Yorke,  gent  of  Dover,  and 
Jane  Gibbon,  was  bom  in  1690,  and  received  a  clas- 
sical education  under  Mr.Morland  of  Bethnal  Green.^ 
His  proficiency  in  polite  literature  was  evinced  by 
his  contributions  to  the  Spectator,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two.  He  was  entered  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
and  applied  with  so  much  ability  and  perseverance 
to  the  study  of  the  law,  that  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine 
he  was  made  solicitor-general.    In  1720  he  was  re- 

^  Adolphus's  British  Cabinet,  whence  this  account  is  chiefly 
taken. 
^  Orakc'ti  Biog.  and  Crit.  Sketches,  vol.iiL  p.  518. 
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turned  to  parlinineiit  for  Lewes,  and  in  the  some  year 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  In  1723-4  he 
was  made  attorney-general,  and  continued  in  that 
office  tiU  1 733,  when  he  was,  by  letters  patent  of 
George  the  second,  made  chief-justice  of  the  king's 
bench,  and  a  peer  of  Great  Britain,  by  the  title  of 
lord  Hardwicke,  baron  of  Hardwicke  in  the  county 
of  Gloucester.  From  the  office  of  lord  chief-justice 
he  was  removed,  on  the  death  of  lord  Talbot  in  1737» 
to  the  more  exalted  and  important  station  of  lord- 
chancellor.  *  This  appointment,  says  Mr.  Adolphus", 
forms  ail  *ra  in  the  annals  of  jurisprudence.  Tlie 
dicta  of  lord  Hardwicke  are  still  quoted  as  the  most 
sane  and  conclusive  to  be  found  in  the  whole  system ; 
and  his  urbanity,  rectitude,  and  dispatch,  procured 
him  a  degree  of  respect  bordering  on  veneration. 
The  king  entertained  a  proper  estimation  of  his 
exalted  character  and  talents,  and  nominated  him  six 


<  "The  seat  of  equity,  bo  Brunswick  wills, 
A  Tallx>t  now,  and  now  a  Habdwicke  fills : 
Then  say  not,  all  that's  good  or  Just  is  fled ; 
We  have  her  viceroy  in  Astnea's  Btead." 

Welsted's  Siimmuni  Bonirni.  - 
So  equitoble  were  lord  Hardwicke'a  decrees,  sajs  Mr.  Stephen 
Jones,  that  in  the  course  of  twenty  years  that  he  held  the  seals, 
few  appeals  were  made  from  him,  and  scarcely  any  of  [hem  were 
reversed.  Biog,  Diet.  Andrew  Stuart,  in  his  letters  to  lord 
Mansfield,  has  paid  high  compliments  to  the  iotegrity  and  ju- 
dicial talents  of  lord  Hardwicke.  Edwards  addressed  a  plausive 
lonnet  to  liim  in  the  Canons  of  Criticinn :  and  Savage  poeDc&lly 
complimented  him. 
>  British  Cabinet,  ut  sup. 
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times  to  be  one  of  the  lords  justices  for  the  adimnis* 
tration  of  his  majesty's  government  during  his 
absence.^  In  1746  he  was  appointed  lord-high 
steward  of  England  for  the  trial  of  the  rebel  lords, 
and  in  1749  was  unanimously  chosen  high-steward  of 
the  university  of  Cambridge.  In  1754  the  king  added 
to  his  lordship's  titles  those  of  viscount  Royston,  and 
earl  of  Hardwicke.  In  1756  he  resigned  the  seals, 
and  though  political  disputes  were  then  carried  to  a 
great  height,  his  resignation  excited  general  regret. 
From  this  period  lord  Hardwicke  enjoyed  no  public 
situation  ;  but,  in  spite  of  indisposition,  continued  to 
serve  the  public  with  unabated  vigour  of  mind,  till 
his  honourable  and  useful  career  was  terminated  on 
the  6tli  of  March  1764.^ 

His  private  virtues,  graceful  manners,  and  variety 
of  knowledge,  were  as  much  esteemed  and  admired  by 
those  who  had  the  honour  of  his  acquaintance,  as  his 
superior  abilities  were  by  the  nation  in  general.  In 
his  public  character,  wisdom,  experience,  probity, 
temper,  candour,  and  moderation,  were  so  happily 
united,  that  his  death  was  reckoned  a  loss  to  his  coun- 

0  Soame  Jenyns  addressed  an  imitation  of  Horace  to  lord 
Hardwicke  in  1748,  which  affirmed, 

"  With  such  unrivallM  eminence  you  shine. 
That  in  this  truth  alone  all  parties  join ; 
The  seat  of  justice  in  no  former  reign 
Was  e*er  so  greatly  fill'd,  nor  ever  can  again." 
7  Dr.  Drake  has  printed  some  affectionate  lines  by  bishop 
Green,  suggested  by  the  visibly  approachuig  fate  of  lord  Hard« 
wicke,  in  his  Sketches,  ut  sup. 
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a06  FHIUP  YOEKE, 

tjty  a$  uBseasQiiable  as  important.  ^  Ilqually  amiable 
and  g^raat  was  tha  character  €£  lord  Hardwicke  in 
^v#iy  point  in  whid&  it  can  be  viewed.  ^ 

When  the  whole  nation  was  inflamed  with  exag- 
gerated accounts  of  ii^uries  sustained  by  British  mer- 
ohaats  and  seamen  firom  the  xngaaty  and  crudty  of 
th^  S^niards»  lord  tfardwidse  opposed  in  the  cabinet 
tl^  pacific  di^>06itiQn  of  the  prime  minister,  and  in 
the  house  of  lords  made  so  str^omoos  a  qpeedi  for  ti*- 
gorous  measures^  that  Waipole^  ifbo  stood  bdiind 
th^  throm^  excUumed  to  those  around  him»  ^  Bravo^ 
colonel  Yorke  !**  * 

^^  Ulie  si^le  of  his  doqut&oc^^  says  Mr.  Coxe, 
^^  wa»  more  adapted  to  the  house  of  lords  than  to  the 
house  of  couaaon$«  The  tone  of  his  voke  was  pleas- 
is^  imd  n^o<tiou&;  his  mannor  was  placid  and  dig- 
nified^ Pipecision  of  wrai^mont»  doseness  of  argn- 
mem^  fiueucy  ot^  expressioui  elegance  dT  dictioD, 
§peat  knowledge  of  the  sut^ect  on  whidi  he  ^wke, 
were  his  particular  charcicteristics.  He  seldcmi  rose 
into  great  auimatioa :  his  dhief  aim  was  more  to  con- 
vince than  amuse ;  to  appeal  to  the  judgment  rather 
durn  to  die  feelings  of  his  auditors.  He  possessed  a 
perfect  mmniand  over  himself  and  his  even  temper 
was  never  ruffled  by  petulant  opposttion,  or  malignant 
mvective-'** 


0  British  Cabinety  ut  sup. 

9  Dr.  Drake's  Sketches,  at  sup. 

*  Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  ¥oLL  p.  621. 

^  Ut  sup.  p.  428. 
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It  has  been  affirmed  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Birch, 
that  lord  Hardwicke  was  the  writer  of  two  papers  in 
the  Spectator.  Only  one  of  these,  however,  can  now 
be  ascertained^  and  this  is  a  letter  on  travelling,  in 
No.  364^  signed  Philip  Homebred.  If  not  remarkable 
for  originality  or  depth  of  thought,  it  is  a  sensible 
and  entertaining  production,  observes  the  ingenious 
Dr.  Drake,  not  deficient  in  humour,  and  in  its  style 
easy  and  perspicuous.  ^ 

From  the  Pre&ce  to  Hurd's  Life  of  Bishop  War- 
burton,  we  leam  that  lord  Hardwicke  published  ano- 
nymously, 

^<  The  legal  Judicature  in  Chancery  stated."  Lond. 
1727; 
which  was  republished  with  large  additions  in  1728. 

This  notice  was  accidentally  obtained  firom  the  in- 
formation of  his  son,  the  hon.  Charles  Yorke;  and 
gives  an  additional  plea  for  the  introduction  of  his 
lordship  on  these  pages,  though  it  supplies  no  aid  to- 
wards their  literary  embellishment. 

Two  speeches  by  lord  Hardwicke, 

<'  On  the  Militia  Bill,''  and  <<  Abolition  of  heritable 
Jurisdictions  in  Scotland,''  were  at  first  privately 
printed,  and  afterward  published  by  Almon,  as  the 
**  Speeches  of  a  late  Lord  Chancellor."  ^ 

An  Original  letter,  fi'om  his  lordship  to  the  marw 
quis  of  Annandale,  appeared  in  the  Europ.  Mag.  for 
Dec.  1799. 

«  Sketches,  ut  sup.  p.  591. 

»  See  Monthly  Review  for  1770,  p.  405. 
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The  following  lines  were  handed  about,  as  a  spe- 
cimen of  his  classical  attainments. 


EPIGRAM  TO  A  FRIEND,   WITH  A   HARE. 

Mitto  tibi  leporem,  gratos  mihi  mitte  lepores 
Sal,  mea  cdmmendat  munera,  vestra  sales.] 
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CHARLES, 
VISCOUNT  TOWNSHEND, 

Son  of  Charles,  and  father  of  George,  the 
present  viscount,  published  a  pamphlet  against 
the  Bounty  on  Corn. 


[This  lord  was  in  his  father's  lifetime  summoned 
to  the  house  of  peers,  by  the  stile  and  title  of  baron 
Lynn,  of  Lynn-Regis,  on  May  24,  1723;  and  took 
his  place  according  to  his  grand&ther's  patent  of  cre- 
ation. On  the  same  day  his  majesty  appointed  him 
a  gentleman  of  his  bedchamber,  and  in  June  follow- 
ing, lord-lieutenant  and  custos  rotulorum  of  the  county 
of  Norfolk,  in  the  room  of  his  father,  who  resigned. 
At  the  same  time  he  had  a  grant  of  the  office  of  mas- 
ter, or  treasurer,  of  the  king's  jewels ;  which  he  re- 
linquished, on  succeeding  to  the  estates  and  honours 
of  his  father  in  1738-9.  His  lordship  erected  and 
endowed  at  Raynham,  in  Norfolk,  a  charity-school 
for  clothing  and  educating  thirty  boys  and  twenty 
girls,  the  latter  to  be  brought  up  in  spinning.  He 
died  at  Bath,  whither  he  had  gone  for  the  benefit  of 
his  health,  on  March  12,  1764,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  eldest  son,  created  marquis  of  Townshend.  ^ 

<  Collins's  Peerage,  vol.  vi.  p.  252. 
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*'  Remarks  upon  the  solar  and  the  lunar  Years,  the 
Cycle  of  nineteen  Years,  commonly  called  the  Golden 
Number,  the  Epact,  and  a  Method  of  finding  the 
Time  of  Easter,  as  it  is  now  obsened  in  most  Parts 
of  Europe.  Being  part  of  a  Letter  from  the  Right 
Hon.  George,  earl  of  Macclesfield,  to  Martin  Eolkes, 
Esq.  President  of  the  Royal  Socie^."  Lond.  17SI, 
Ito. 

Tiiese  Remarks,  as  well  as  his  lordship's  Speech, 
require  to  be  read  In  continuity,  to  do  the  noble  au- 
thor critical  justice. 

Lord  Chesterfield  was  the  mover  of  the  bill  in  tlie 
house  of  peers  for  a  reformation  in  the  calendar,  and 
displayed  so  much  wit  and  graceful  eloquence  on  the 
occasion,  that  he'  echpsed  lord  Macclesfield,  who  se- 
conded his  motion,  and  who  was  far  better  informed 
on  the  subject  This  lord  Chesterfield  frankly  avows, 
in  one  of  his  familiar  letters,  and  attributes  entirely  to 
his  own  artifice  of  utterance  and  skilful  management  of 
so  dry  a  theme,  the  superior  power  of  captivating  the 
attention  and  securing  the  favour  of  his  hearers.  *} 


*  See  Maty's  Memoirs  of  Lord  Clieatcrfield,  p.  199.  A  MS_ 
Catalogue  of  a  large  library  of  the  earl  of  Maccleslield,  was  ad- 
vertised in  March  1770,  as  "  supposed  to  have  been  entrusted  to 
some  person  whose  memory  it  might  have  slipped,  or  to  have 
been  disposed  of,  in  the  sale  of  sojiie  of  the  Intc  cnrl  of  Mnccles- 
field's  liook=,  soon  after  his  death."  Five  guineas  were  offered 
BE  a  reward. 
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WILLIAM  PULTENEY, 
EARL    OF    BATH, 

An  author,  whose  writings  will  be  better 
known  by  his  name,  than  his  name  will  be  by 
his  writings ;  though  his  prose  had  much  ef- 
fect, and  his  verses  were  easy  and  graceful. 
Both  were  occasional,  and  not  dedicated  to 
the  love  of  fame.  Good-humour  and  the 
spirit  of  society  dictated  his  poetry  ;  ambition 
and  acrimony,  his  political  writings.  The 
latter  made  Pope  say, 

"  How  many  Martials  were  in  Pulteney  lost !" 

That  loss,  however,  was  amply  compensated 
to  the  world  by  the  odes  to  which  lord  Bath's 
political  conduct  gave  birth.  The  pen  of  sir 
Charles  Hanbury  Williams  inflicted  deeper 
wounds  in  three  months  on  this  lord,  than  a 
scries  of  Craftsmen,  aided  by  lord  Bolingbroke 
for  several  years,  could  imprint  on  sir  Robert 
Walpole.  The  latter  lost  his  power,  but  lived 
to  see  justice  done  to  his  character.  His 
rival  acquired  no  power,  but  —  died  very  rich. 
I  cannot  specify  the  particular  paper  or 
pamphlets  written  by  lord  Bath,  during  his 


WILLIAM    PULTENEY, 


long  Opposition  to  sir  Robert  Walpole ;  but 
he  was  supposed  to  have  the  principal  hand 
in  Mist's  and  Fogg's  journals,  and  the  Crafts- 
man. Such  of  his  poems  as  are  come  to  my 
knowledge  are, 

**  Verses  on  Lady  Essex  Howard :"  printed 
in  the  Annual  Register  for  1768. 

*'  Riddle  on  the  Eye."    Lord  Bath's  wit 
was  not  of  the  delicate  kind. 

"  Epistle  from  Mother  Lodge  to  Sir  Paul 
Methuen.'* 

<*  Ballad,  on  the  Maids  of  Honour  losing 
their  shifts." 

"  On  the  various  Claims  to  the  Baronies  of 
Stitch  and  Knocking." 

'•  Ode  to  Thomas  Coke,  Earl  of  Leicester," 

"  Paul  Foley,    to    Nicholas   Fazakerley :" 
imitated  from  Ode  si.  Book  ii.  of  Horace. 

*'  Verses  to  Miss  Pelham." 

«  On  the  Pump-Girl  at- Bath." 

"  Ballad  on  Strawberry  Hill." 

Some  indecent  hues,  on  a  lady  who  aimed 
at  too  high  a  marriage. 

The  works  in  prose,  certainly  written  by 
lord  Bath,  were 

*'  A  Dedication"  to  the  *  Short  History  of 
the  Parliament.* ' 
*  [gee  Brticlc  of  mt  Robert  Wolpole,  fril  earl  of  Oribrd.] 
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<  A  proper  Reply  to  a  late  scurrilous  Libel* 
entitled  *  Sedition  and  Defamation  displayed/' 
1781.  The  latter  was  written  by  lord  Hervey  *, 
The  Reply  occasioned  the  duel  between  those 
two  lords. 

*<  Seasonable  Hints  from  an  Honest  Man 
on  the  present  Crisis.'*    I76I. 

«  No.  XVII.  of  the  Periodical  Paper  called 
The  World.'' 

A  few  of  his  letters  are  printed  with  Swift's 
correspondence. 


[William  Pulteneyi  descended  firom  a  very  ancient 
family  ^9  was  bom  in  1682,  and  educated  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford.  Being  heir  to  a  plentiful  fortune, 
he  very  early  obtained  a  seat  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons, and  distinguished  himself  as  the  political  op- 
ponent of  sir  Robert  Harley  and  sir  Robert  Walpole, 


9  [As  an  Answer  to  rir  0*  HL  WilUanu's  Congratulatory  Let- 
ter, Ac  Bee  HwnWsqmces  of  Lord  Orford,  in  his  works, 
Tol.  if.  p.  816.] 

«  The  ligM  te  which  be  held  descent,  was  thus  noticed,  in  sir 
C.  H.  MniBamsPs  poem  of  the  Statesman; 

**  When  you  touch  on  his  lordship's  high  birth, 

Sjpeak  Latin  as  if  you  were  tipsy; 
Say,  we  all  are  the  sons  of  the  earth, 
Et  genut  mmfecmut  ipH.** 
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whose  errors  he  had  the  sagacity  to  detect,  and 
the  eloquence  to  expose,*  In  171*  he  was  ^>- 
pointcd  secretary  at  war,  and  not  long  after  cof- 
ferer to  his  majesty's  household*;  but  in  1725  an 
irreconcilable  breach  was  caused  between  Walpole 
and  liimself,  which  some  time  after  broke  out  into 
open  invective.  Nor  did  this  opposition-pique  con- 
fine itself  to  the  minister,  but  extended  to  all  liis  mea- 
sures ;  till,  at  length,  it  became  so  obnoxious  to  tlie 
crown,  that  in  July  1731  the  king  struck  the  name  of 
William  Pulteney  out  of  the  list  of  privy-counsellors. 
Tliis  proceeding  served  to  inflame  his  resentment, 
and  increase  his  popularity.  He  now  attacked  the 
administration  with  a  degree  of  sarcasm  that  foiled 
every  antagonist ;  and  sir  Robert,  dreading  his  tongue 


1  paid  the  following  conipliir 
e  senate ; 


t  to  his  oratorical 


s  BramstoE 
powers  ir 

"  Pulicney  the  coldest  breast  witli  zeal  can  fire. 
And  Roman  thoughts  by  Attic  st^le  inspire; 
He  knows  from  tedious  wrangling  to  beguile 
The  serious  house  into  a  cheetfuj  smile: 
When  tlie  great  patriot  paints  his  anxious  fears 
Kor  England's  safety,  1  am  lost  in  tears." 

Art  of  Politics. 
Lord  Chcsterfjeld  also  gave  bim  the  character  of  a  complete 
orator;  but  added,  that  he  was  "a  slave  to  ei'cry  disorderly 
passion,  and  avarice  in  particular:"  while  bishop  Pearce  avers, 
that,  contrary  to  tiie  opinion  of  those  who  were  less  acquainted 
with  him,  he  yearly  bestowed,  out  of  a  very  large  estate, 
more  than  a  tenth  part  of  his  whole  income.  See  Note  to  Dedi- 
cation of  the  Guardian,  vol.ij.  p.  3.  Sharpe's  edit. 

<^  In  1723  Ambrose  Philips  addressed  an  ode  to  him,  whJdi  ii 
not  emasculated  by  his  customary  adulation  or  puerility, 
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• 

more  than  another  man's  sword,  resigned  a  post  no 
longer  tenable,  and  was  created  earl  of  Orford.  "^ 

In  1742®  Mr.  Pulteney  was  made  baron  of  Hey- 
don  in  Yorkshire,  i^count  Pulteney,  and  earl  of 
Bath  ^;  but  his  only  son  dying  before  him,  the  title 
became  extinct  at  his  own  death,  on  July  7,  1764.^ 
From  the  moment  he  accepted  a  title,  all  his  popular 
favour  is  said  to  have  ceased^;  and  the  rest  of  his 

7  Annual  Register  for  1765,  p.  15.;  and  New  Biog.Dict.  voL 
xii.  p.  417.  It  is  among  political  anecdotes  told  —  Lord  Bath 
was  one  day  complaining  to  dowager  lady  Townshend,  **  he  had 
a  pain  in  his  tide**  "  How  is  that  possible  ?  (retorted  the  female 
wit,)  I  never  knew  your  lordship  had  ant/  tide*' 

*  In  1 740  he  appears  to  have  almost  despaired  of  accomplish- 
ing his  purpose,  as  we  gather  from  one  of  his  letters  to  Swift. 
*'  Our  situation  is  very  extraordinary :  sir  Robert  will  have  an 
army,  will  not  have  a  war,  and  cannot  have  a  peace ;  that  is,  the 
people  are  so  averse  to  it,  that  he  dares  not  make  one.  But  in 
one  year  more,  when  by  the  influence  of  this  army  and  our  money 
he  has  got  a  new  parliament  to  his  liking,  then  he  will  make  peaces 
and  get  it  approved  too,  be  it  as  it  will.  After  which,  I  am  afraid 
we  shall  all  grow  tired  of  struggling  any  longer,  and  give  up  the 
game.'*    Correspond,  vol.  iii.  p.  252. 

9  Bolton's  Extinct  Peerage,  p.  18. 

>  His  lordship  was  F.R.S.  and  bequeathed  his  valuable  library 
to  the  rev.  Mr.  Douglas,  the  detector  of  Lauder,  afterward  bishop 
of  Salisbury.    Gent.  Mag.  vol.  xxxi v.  p.  350.  ^ 

3  Hence,  sir  C.  H.  Williams,  in  his  Satiric  Odes : 

«•  I  'm  not  the  man  you  knew  before, 
For  I  am  Pulteney  now  no  more. 

My  titles  hide  my  name : 
Oh,  how  I  blush  to  own  my  case  ! 
My  dignity  was  my  disgrace. 

And  I  was  rais'd  to  shame. 
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life  was  spent  In  t^pearing  to  contemn  that  applause 
which  he  no  longer  could  secure. 

Dr.  Pearce  assures  us  in  a  sketch  of  his  life  *,  that 
"  he  was  a  firm  friend  to  the  established  religion  of 
liis  country,  and  free  from  the  vices  of  the  age  even 
in  his  youth.  He  constantly  attended  public  worship 
while  his  health  permitted ;  and  wlien  age  and  infir- 
mities prevented,  he  suppUed  that  defect  by  daily 
reading  over  the  service  of  the  church  in  his  bed- 
chamber." That  he  had  quick  and  lively  parts  his 
occasional  productions  sufficiently  testify.  ^ 

To  collect  the  entire  titles  of  these  fugitives  would 
he,  in  some  respects,  a  difficult,  and  in  others,  an  un- 
gracious employ,  as  their  fittest  repository  b  oblivion. 
His  earliest  production  was  a  copy  of  Latin  verses 
printed  in  tlie  Oxford  Collection  on  Uie  death  of  king 
William,  and  inauguration  of  queen  Anne,  1702.    In 


■  Here  then,  O  Bath  !  thy  empire  ends, 
Argyle  will,  with  hi»  Tory  friendu. 

Soon  better  days  restore ; 
For  Enoch's  fate  anil  thine  are  one. 
Like  him  translated,  thou  art  gone 

Ne'er  to  be  heard  of  more." 


*  Sharpe's  British  Classics,  uts 
>  Steele,  in  the  dedication  befc 
ite  Tor  letters; 


:  noticed,  speaks  of  his  refined 


affiibilily,  complacency,  and  generosity 
of  heart,  which  wanted  nothing  from  literature  but  to  refine  and 
direct  the  application  ofthem.  He  has  been  accredited  by  some 
able  judges  to  have  had  commanding  talents ;  and  Mrs.  Carter 
has  passed  a  high  cnconiium  on  him  in  her  Letters,  and  inscribed 
her  Poems  to  tiim. 
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the  same  year  he  addressed  a  copy  of  English  verses 
to  the  queen.  ^ 

^^  A  proper  Reply  ^  to  a  late  scurrilous  Libel,^  has 
been  noticed  by  lord  jOrford,  and  likewise  in  the  arti* 
de  of  lord  Hervey,  p.  181.® 

Several  papers  in  the  Craftsman,  and  in  the  Jour- 
nals of  Fog  and  Mist,  are  attributed  to  Lord  Bath  ^9 
also 

^<  An  Epistle  from  Lord  Lovel  to  Lord  Chester- 
field." 

**  Advice  to  General  Cope." 

"  Elegy  on  Lady  Abergavenny." 

«  Epigram  on  Lady  T at  Bath." 

The  following  is  sufficiently  characteristic  of  the 
writer's  taste  in  poetry. 

0  See  Nichols's  Miscell.  Poems,  vol.iiL  p.  316. 

7  This  was  written  as  an  answer  to  sir  C.  H.  Williams's  Congra- 
tulatory Letter,  &c.  See  Reminiscences  of  lord  OHbrd,  in  his 
works,  vol.iv.  p.  316. 

•  In  a  letter  to  Swift,  dated  Feb.  1730,  Mr.  Pulteney  tells  him 
that  **  villain,  traitor,  seditious  rascal,  and  such  ingenious  appella- 
tions have  been  bestowed  on  a  couple  of  friends  of  yours.  Such 
usage  has  made  it  necessary  to  return  the  same  polite  language : 
and  there  has  been  more  Billingsgate  stuff  uttered  from  the  press, 
within  these  two  months,  than  erer  was  known  before.'* 

9  We  learn,  from  Dr.  Newton,  that  the  papers  in  the  Crafts- 
man marked  C.  were  by  the  earl  of  Bath.  Those  marked  CJL 
were  by  him  and  Amherst  jointiy,  or  by  Amherst  from  his  dicta- 
tion. Dr.  Newton  announced  an  edition  of  Pftradise  Lost,  under 
the  patronage  of  lord  Bath,  about  1745. 
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"  ON  DOWAGER  LADY  E.  H D. 

"  Vain  are  the  chm-tns  of  white  and  red. 

Which  divide  the  blooming  fair  ; 
Give  ine  the  nymph  whose  snow  is  spread 

Not  o'er  her  breast,  but  hair. 

*'  Of  smoother  cheeks,  the  winning  grace, 

As  open  forces  I  defy ; 
But  in  the  wrinkles  of  her  face. 

Cupids,  as  io  ambush,  lie, 

"  If  naked  eyes  set  hearts  on  blaze, 

And  am'rous  warmth  inspire  — 
Through  glass  who  darts  her  painted  rays, 

Lights  up  a  fiercer  fire. 

"  Nor  liappy  rivals,  nor  the  train 
Of  num'rous  years  my  bliss  destroys; 

Alive,  she  gives  no  jealous  pain. 
And  then  to  please  me  —  dies."  * 

As  a  specimen  of  his  lordship's  pointed  rhetoric, 
the  following  extract  is  taken  from  a  speech  in  which 
he  compared  the  minister  to  an  empiric,  and  the  con- 
stitution of  England  to  his  patient. 

"  This  pretender  in  physic  being  consulted,  he  tells 
the  distempered  person,  there  were  but  two  or  three 
ways  of  treating  hb  disease,  and  he  was  a&aid  that 

»  Annual  RegJHter  for  1768.  New  Foundling  Hospital  for  Wit, 
vol.  i.  p.  185.  Ril90R  has  printed  it  in  his  English  ^ngs,  with  a 
•moolher  polish. 
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none  of  them  would  succeed.  A  vomit  might  throw 
him  into  convulsions,  that  would  occasion  immediate 
death ;  a  purge  might  bring  on  a  diarrhcea,  that  would 
carry  him  off  in  a  short  time;  and  he  had  already 
been  bled  so  much  and  so  often,  that  he  could  bear  it 
no  longer.  The  unfortunate  patient,  shocked  at  this 
declaration,  replies  — '  Sir,  you  have  always  pretend-. 

*  ed  to  be  a  regular  doctor,  but  I  now  find  you  are 

<  an  arrant  quack.     I  had  an  excellent  constitution 

<  when  I  first  fell  into  your  hands,  but  you  have  quite 

<  destroyed  it ;  and  now  I  find  I  have  no  other  chance 

<  of  saving  my  life,  but  by  calling  for  the  help  of  some 

*  regular  practitioner.'  *'] 


VOL.  IV. 


JOHN, 
SECOND  EARL  POULETT. 

1  HE  second  earl  of  tlint  line,  published  [tlie 
Substance  of]  a  Motion  he  made  in  the  house 
of  lords,  and  several  papers  on  tlie  raiUtia, 
HI  :75s. 


QThis  nobleman  wqs  called  up  by  writ  to  the  liousu 
of  peers,  Jan,  17.  173*,  by  die  title  of  lord' PouleO, 
baron  of  Hinton  St.  George,  and  was  appointed  one 
of  the  lonls  of  his  majesty's  bedchamber,  which  ho- 
nour he  resigned  in  1755.  On  March  21.  17*S,  he  •* 
was  constituted  lord  lieutenant  and  custos  rotulonim 
of  the  county  of  Somerset.  lu  May  following  he 
fitibceeded  Ids  father  in  honours  |uid  estate,  as  second 
ear!  Poulett.  He  was  likewise  colonel  of  tlic  first 
battalion  of  Somersetshire  tnilkia,  and  recorder  of 
Britlgewater.  Dying  a  bachelor  in  Nov.  176*,  die 
earldom,  &c,  devolved  on  his  brother  Vere ",  father  to 
the  late  eail. 

His  lordship's  pamphlctings  are  mentioned  by  lord 
Orford ;  but  I  have  not  been  enabled  to  slate  tlieir 
tides,  or  paiticularize  their  contents.] 


*  Collint's  anil  Dcbrett's 
iy.  p.  54S. 
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CHARLES   SACKVILLE, 

DUKE  OF  DORSET, 

x  oss£ssED  the  hereditary  talent  of  his  family; 
and  though  a  poet  of  no  eminence,  had  a  gen- 
teel style  in  his  verses,  that  spoke  the  man  of 
quality,  without  subjecting  him  to  the  ridi- 
cule that  has  been  so  justly  lavished  on  what 
were  formerly  called  Poems  by  a  Person  of 
Honour. 

This  duke  wrote, 

**  Verses  on  the  Beauties." 

"  A  Poem,'*  printed  in  Dodsley's  Museum. 

«  Amo's  Vale :" 
a  song  on  the  death  of  John  Gaston,  great 
4uke  of  Tuscany,  written  at  Florence.  ^ 

**  Anacreontic  on  the  Death  of  Sir  Henry 
Bellendine,"  in  1764.  A  choice  composition 
in  its  way,  as  bacchanalian. 

«  A  Treatise  on  the  Militia." 

3  And  addressed,  fays  Mr.  Ritson,  to  signora  MufCOTita,  a 
singer,  and  a  favourite  of  the  author's.  See  English  Songs, 
voLi.  p.  325. 

Y   2 
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[This  duke  was  the  eldest  son  of  Lionel  CranfielJ, 
seventh  earl  and  6rst  duke  of  Dorset,  was  bom  in 
1711,  and  in  1 734  made  governor  of  Walnier  Castle, 
and  elected  to  parliament  for  East  Grinsted,  Sussex  ; 
for  which  county,  and  for  Kent,  he  was  successively 
chosen  knight  of  the  shire.  In  December  17*3  he 
accepted  the  place  uf  a  lord  of  the  treasory,  on  tlie 
resignation  of  which,  in  1 747,  he  was  constituted  mas- 
ter of  the  horse  to  Frederick  prince  of  Wales,  On 
the  death  of  his  father  in  1765,  he  succeeded  to  tlic 
family  titles  and  estates ;  was  appointed  lord  Ueute- 
uont,  vice-admiral,  and  custosrotulorum  of  the  county 
of  Kent  and  city  of  Canterbury  ;  elected  high-steward 
of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  and  sworn  of  the  privj'-coun- 
cil.  His  grace  died,  without  issue,  Jan.  6,  1769^» 
and  is  recorded  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine*  as  a 
lover  of  learning,  a  patron  of  learned  men,  and  llie 
author  of  several  esteemed  pieces  in  prose  and  verse. 

The  following  prose  production  by  this  nobleman 
was  in  the  library  of  the  late  Mr.  Reed; 

"  A  Treatise  concerning  the  Militia,  in  four  Sec- 
tions :  I.  Of  the  Militia  in  general.  2.  Of  the  Roman 
Militia.  3.  Of  the  proper  Plan  of  a  Militia  for  this 
Country.  4.  Observations  upon  this  Plan.  ByC.  S." 
Lond.  1752.  8vo. 

His  grace's  poetical  effusions  are  numerous,  and 

'  Collins'*  Peerage,  vol.  ii.  p,  3S3,  5th  edition. 
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his  Style  is  polished,  though  familiar.  They  consist, 
in  addition  to  lord  Orford's  enumeration,  of 

*^  Britain's  Isle :  a  Song  on  the  Death  of  Frederic, 
Prince  of  Wales/'  Printed  in  the  Gentleman's  Ma- 
gazine for  1751. 

^  Verses  to  Mr.  Pope,  on  reading  Mr.  Addison's 
Account  of  the  English  Poets." 

^^  Translation  of  the  twenty-first  Ode  of  the  third 
Book  of  Horace." 

"  Verses  on  Lady  Abergavenny." 

"  Verses  upon  a  Goose." 

The  above  four  pieces  are  printed  in  Baldwin's  * 
two  supplemental  volumes  to  Pope's  Works.  Lond. 
1776,  8vo. 

Another  short  piece  is  entitled 

"  The  British  Toasts." 

Mr.  Reed  has  pointed  out  the  following,  in  Dr. 
Maty's  Review,  vol.  iii. 

"  Verses  to  a  Friend,  who  pressed  the  Author  to 
marry  for  the  sake  of  a  great  Fortune." 

"  Two  Epigrams." 

*^  Encore ;  or  the  Lady- Volunteers  Request  from 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  May  26.  1 748."     A  song. 

"  The  Girl  that 's  miEule  for  me."     A  song. 

«  The  happy  Husband." 


»  Baldwin,  the  publisher,  compiled  those  Volumes  from  Mr. 
Stevens's  communications  to  the  St.  James's  Chronicle,  as  1  was 
told  by  Mr.  Reed.  Mr.  Cooke  supplied  the  pre&ce,  who  has 
written  the  life  of  Foote,  and    any  other  productions. 

Y  3 
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"  Invocation  to  Chloe.*'  ^ 

**  To  the  same,  weeping." 

<^  A  Summons  to  a  Ball  at  Knowle ;  by  Caroline^ 
Queen  of  the  Fidries.  A  Song  to  the  Tune  of — 
<  Ye  fairy  Elves  that  be.' " 

The  first  and  the  last  of  these  may  be  offered  as 
pleasing  specimens  of  the  duke's  hereditary  talent, 
which  Dr.  Maty  praises  for  uniting  originality  of 
thought  with  elegance  of  diction  and  ease  of  numbers. 

"  In  vain  with  riches  would  you  try 

My  steadfast  heart  to  move ; 
No  —  I  '11  give  up  my  liberty 

For  no  less  price  than  Love. 

<<  Riches,  indeed,  may  give  me  power. 

But  not  a  cheerful  mind  ; 
Whilst  joy  and  peace  attend  each  hour 

On  those  whom  love  has  joined. 

**  But  should  the  lust  of  power  or  state 

My  views  to  riches  carry, 
I  *d  cringe  at  court,  in  senate  prate. 

Do  any  thing  but  marry. 

*<  Since  then  not  wealth's  deceitful  shew 

Can  tempt  me  to  this  chain, 
Try  next,  what  gen'rous  love  can  do :  — 

All  'other  bribes  are  vain." 

«  A  ballad  in  praise  of  Chloe  was  sent  by  lady  Hertford  to  lady 
Pomfret,  and  ascril^ed  to  lord  ftfiddlesex  on  his  bdng  obliged  to 
leav«  the  Moscovita.    See  Hertford  Letters,  vol.ii.  p.  137. 
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<'  QUEEN  CAROLINE'S  SUMMONS  TO  A  BALL 

AT  KNOWLE.  ^ 

<<  Ye  elves  and  fairies  all. 

Haste,  hasten  to  my  call ; 

Not  one  that  haunts  this  place, 

Of  elve  or  fairy  race, 
Shall  be  excus'd  upon  the  green 
This  night  to  dance  with  me  your  queen. 

^*  From  dairies,  cellars,  halls. 
From  towers  with  moss-grown  walls. 
From  hollow  tree  or  cell, 
Or  from  where  else  you  dwell. 
Quick  haste  away  whilst  moon  doth  shine, 
For  thiis  commands  your  Caroline. 

'^  See,  see,  they  come  away, 

My  summons  to  obey, 

All  drest  in  decent  pride. 

Their  partners  by  their  side, 
Hand  in  hand  they  trip  along. 
For  dance  prepar'd,  or  lively  song. 

^*  And  see  —  before  the  rest, 

Her  hand  by  Harry  prest. 

Comes  Monk,  that  fairy  bright, 

Enlivening  the  dull  night, 
And  surely  spright  of  truer  grace 
Ne'er  shew'd  the  moon  her  cbarmiog  face. 

y  4 
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<<  The  next  that  doth  appear 

Is  Selby»  young  and  fair, 

And|  if  I  right  behold. 

She 's  led  by  Fletcher  old ; 
Who  look,  as  they  together  move, 
Like  Vulcan  and  the  queen  of  Love. 

''  See  Dashwood  next  advance 

With  me,  the  queen,  to  dance. 

And  many  more  of  fame, 

Which  I  want  time  to  name ; 
Welcome  fairies,  welcome  all, 
The  stars  shine  bright,  begin  the  ball. 

**  And  whilst  we  tread  the  ring. 
Let  Berkley  sweetly  sing ; 
Our  steps  will  juster  meet. 
Led  by  such  music  sweet ; 
And  let  none  dare  retire  to  bed, 

a 

Till  Phoebus  shews  his  glistering  head." 

Sir  E.Brydges  observes  to  me,  that  this  noble 
writer  possessed  the  genuine  seeds  of  a  most  elegant 
poetical  genius,  but  his  rank  and  dissipations  scattered 
them  to  the  winds.] 


CHARLES  YOKKE, 

LORD    MORDEN, 

[Second  son  lo  the  first  earl  of  Hardwicke,  is  some' 
times  confounded  with  his  brother  Philip,  ihe  second 
earl,  from  liaving  been  liis  literary  nssociate  in  early 
life,  and  from  the  congeniality  of  their  enlightened 
minds.  Cliarles  was  bom  in  1 722,  and  had  the  office 
of  clerk  of  the  crown  in  the  court  of  chancery  conferred 
on  him  for  life.  He  received  his  legal  training  in 
Lincoln's  Inn,  and  was  chosen  member  for  Reygate 
in  1747-''  He  was  appointed  solicitor-general  in 
1756,  and  attorney-general  in  1761 ;  was  a  fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society,  a  trustee  of  the  British  Museum, 
and  recorder  of  Dover."  In  January  1770  he  was 
appointed  lord-chancellor  *,  and  created  n  peer  by  the 

*  On  ihta  occasion  Jcnyns addressed  an  imitation  ofHornce  to 
him ;  nnd  Edwardt,  the  critical  canoniat,  wrote  a  spiritcil  sonnet, 
which  closed  with  the  followiiig  incentive  to  honourable  fatiic: 

"  Let  Gritun,  let  admiring  Europe  see. 

In  those  bright  parts,  which  erst,  too  long  confin'J, 

Shone  in  the  circle  of  thy  friends  alone. 
How  sharp  thospur  of  worthy  ancestry. 
When  kindred  virtues  lire  the  generous  mind 

Of  Somers'  nephew  and  of  Hardwicke'a  aon." 

*  CoUins's  Peerage,  vol.  vi.  p.  IH.  fourth  edition. 

*  HawLint  Browne  addressed  an  ode  to  the  nominal  chancellor, 
which  11  printed  in  Dodslcy'a  Collection,  and  bt^nt, 

•*  Charles,  son  of  Yorke,  who  on  the  mercy-seat 
or  Justice,  stales  the  bounds  of  right  and  wrong; 
Nor  like  the  vulgar  law>bcwilder'd  throng,"  &c. 


H>  0  Mr.  Re 
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title  of  baron  Morden :  but  dying  suddenly  in  the 
same  month,  before  liis  patent  had  passed  the  great 
seal,  it  did  not  take  effect,  and  was  never  aAemards 
completed,  though  it  had  passed  through  the  privy- 
seal  office,  and  every  other  form.  ^  He  had  the  cha- 
racter of  being  an  amiable  and  a  liberal-hearted  man, 
far  more  so  indeed  than  the  rest  of  the  cliaucetlor's 
progeny ;  and  biograpliical  justice  has  not  yet  been 
done  to  his  memory.  His  talents  were  said  U>  be  the 
pride,  and  his  friendship  the  anchor,  of  his  elder 
brother  Philip,  who  drooped  into  decay  alter  his 
death. 

In  the  British  Museum  arc  three  editions  of  a  tract 
by  lord  Morden,  entitled, 

"  Some  Considerations  on  the  Law  of  Forfeiture 
for  High  Treason :  occasioned  by  a  Clause  in  the  late 
Act  for  making  it  Treason  to  correspond  with  the 
Pretender's  Sons,  or  any  of  their  Agents,  &c.  witli 
an  Appendix  concerning  Estates-Tail  in  Scotland,' 
Lond.  1 7+5-6-8,  8vo.^ 

As  the  hon.  Charles  Yorke,  he  was  acknowledged 
for  a  principal  coadjutor  in  Iraming  the  celebrated 
Athenian  Letters';  and  as  a  writer  of  elegant  poetrj'. 


^  Dcbrett'e  Peerage,  vol.  i.  p.  256.  On  tbe  morning  of  lord 
Morilen's  decease,  he  is  reported  to  have  [lut  the  seals  to  Bcvcral 
inBinimeiitB,  but  waved  putting  them  to  the  patent  creating  him 
a  baron,  saying — "  that  wonld  be  soon  enough." 

Mr.  Reed  informs  me  that  a  fourth  edition  appeared  in  17  75, 
wsuming  to  be  "  torrwtcd  und  enlarged." 

See  urCiclc  ofPhiUp,  lecoud  eurl  ortlurUwicke. 
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he  will  be  recognised  by  the  two  following  occasional 
productions  in  the  Annual  Register  for  1770. 

"  Ode  to  Lady  Elizabeth  Yorke  (afterwards  Lady 
Anson®);  on  her  copjdng  a  Portrait  of  Dante  by 
Clovio.'* 

"  Stanzas  in  the  Manner  of  Waller ;" 
and  the  following  verses 

"  TO  A  LADY,  WITH  A  PRESENT  OF  POPE'S 

WORKS. 

**  The  lover  ofl,  to  please  some  faithless  dame. 
With  vulgar  presents  feeds  the  dying  flame. 
Then  adds  a  verse ;  of  slighted  vows  complains, 
While  she  the  giver  and  the  gift  disdains. 
These  strains  no  idle  suit  to  thee  commend. 
On  whom  gay  loves  with  chaste  desires  attend ; 
Nor  fancied  excellence,  nor  amorous  care, 
Prompts  to  rash  praise,  or  fills  with  fond  despair: 


*  Jeayiii  wrote  aopm  stanzas  on  her  marriage  in  1748;  and 
Mallet  addreiied  to  her  father  an  elegy  on  the  death  of  thb  lady 
in  1761,  in  which  he  exclaims  — 

**  No  fortune,  Hardwicke  I  is  sincerely  blessM : 

All  human  kind  are  sons  of  sorrow  bom ; 

The  great  must  suffer,  and  the  good  must  mourn ; 

She  whom  the  Muses,  whom  the  loves  deplore, 

Ev'n  she,  thy  pride,  thy  pleasure  is  no  more  I** 
From  these  lines,  and  from  the  Biog.  Brit.  vol.  L  it  appears  that 
Lady  Anson  was  herself  a  writer  of  poetry,  and  had  a  fine  taste 
in  drawing  and  painting ;  while  her  whole  conduct  and  behaviour 
were  distinguished  by  virtue,  dignity,  and  politeness.  She  died 
on  the  1st  of  June  1760. 
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Enough,  if  the  fair  volume  find  access ; 
Thee  the  great  poet's  lay  shall  best  express : 
Thy  beauteous  image  there  thou  mayst  regard. 
Which  strikes  with  modest  awe  the  meaner  bard. 
Sure,  had  he  living  viewed  thy  tender  youth,  . 
The  blush  of  honour  and  the  grace  of  truth. 
Ne'er  with  Belinda's  charms  his  song  had  glow'd. 
But  from  thy  form  the  lov'd  idea  flow'd ; 
His  wanton  satire  ne'er  the  sex  had  scom'd. 
For  thee,  by  Virtue  and  the  Muse  adom'd." 

Lady  Margaret  Yorke,  the  second  daughter  of  lord 
Hardwicke,  who  married  sir  Gilbert  Heathcote,  and 
died  in  1 769,  was  no  less  gifted  than  her  brother  and 
sister  with  the  graces  of  the  Muse ;  as  appears  from 
a  poetical  epistle  to  the  marchioness  Grey,  which  is 
printed  in  the  sixth  volume  of  Bell's  Fugitive  Poetry, 
and  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  November  1 78 1 .] 


ANTHONY  ASHLEY  COOPER, 
FOURTH  EARL  OF  SHAFTESBURY, 

[Only  son  to  the  celebratwl  author  of  the  Cliarnc- 
teri^tics,  lord -lieu  tenant  and  custos  rotulorum  of  th^ 
county  of  Dorset,  F.  II.  S.  and  recorder  of  Shaftes- 
bury :  but  cursorily  noticed  here  as  a  biographer,  on 
the  atidiorily  of  Dr.  Kippis,  to  whom  his  lordsliip 
acknowledged,  that  in  reverence  to  the  memory  and 
character  of  his  father,  lie  had  drawn  up  a  life  of 
him,  which  was  inserted  in  the  General  Dictionary  % 
and  is  highly  creditable  to  its  autlior;  a  nobleman, 
concerning  whom  Dr.  Huntingford  remarks,  that 
there  never  existed  a  man  of  more  bencTOlence,  mo- 
ral worth,  and  true  piety :  tliis  exalted  character  was 
confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Kippis,  who  hod 
the  honour  of  sharing  his  lordship's  personal  ac- 
quaintance. 

Afler  a  brief  analytical  survey  of  his  fathet''s  writ- 
ings, he  closes  with  the  opinion  delivered  almve,  at 
p.  59.,  which  begins 

*  Every  pagCj"  Stc.  —  But  at  the  same  time  that 

t  his  loniship  profesaetl  a  high  esteem  for  those  writ- 

'  Ings,   he  did  not  concur  with  the  noble  author  itt 

many  parts  of  his  works,  which  apiwar  to  be  sceptica] 

^  irith  regard  to  tlie  Christian  religion.     This  we  are 

told  by  Dr.  Kippis.  ^2 


;.  p.  17!.. 


>  itiog.  Ilrit.  v»l.  i' 
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FOURTH  EARL  OF  CHESTERFIELD. 

Few  men  have  been  born  with  a  brighter 
show  of  parts  j  few  men  have  bestowed  more 
cultivation  on  their  natural  endowments ;  and 
the  world  has  seldom  been  more  just  in  its 
admiration  both  of  genuine  and  improved 
talents.  A*  model  yet  more  rarely  beheld, 
was  that  of  a  prince  of  wits  who  employed 
more  application  in  forming  a  successor,  than 
to  perpetuate  his  own  renown : — yet,  though 
the  peer  in  qu6otioD  not  only  laboured  by 
daily  precepts  to  educate  his  heir^  but  drew 
up  for  his  use  a  code  of  institution,  in  which 
no  secret  of  his  doctrine  was  withheld  j  he 
was  not  only  so  unfortunate  as  to  behold  a 
total  miscarriage  of  his  lectures,  but  the  sys- 
tem itself  appeared  so  superficial,  so  trifling, 
and  so  illaudable,  that  mankind  began  to 
wonder  at  what  they  had  admired  in  the  pre- 
ceptor, and  to  question  whether  the  dictator 
of  such  tinsel  injunctions  had  really  possessed 
those    brilliant   qualifications   which   had   so 

13 
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long  maintained  him  unrivaliecl  on  the  throne 
of  wit  and  fashion. 

Still  will  the  impartial  examiner  do  justice^ 
and  distinguish  between  the  legislator  of  that 
little  fantastic  aristocracy  which  -calls  itself 
"  the  great  world,'*  and  the  intrinsic  genius 
of  a  nobleman  who  was  an  ornament  to  his 
order,  an  elegant  orator,  an  useful  statesman, 
a  perfect  but  no  servile  courtier,  and  an  au- 
thor whose  writings,  when  separated  from  his 
impertinent  institutes  of  education,  deserve 
for  the  delicacy  of  their  wit  and  Horatian 
irony,  to  be  ranged  with  the  purest  classics 
of  the  court  of  Augustus,  and  Louis  Qua- 
torze. 

His  papers  in  "  Common  Sense"  and  •*  The 
World,**  might  have  given  jealousy  to  the  sen- 
sitive Addison  ;  and  though  they  do  not  rival 
that  original  writer's  fund  of  natural  humour, 
they  must  be  allowed  to  touch  with  consum- 
mate knowledge  the  affected  manners  of  high 
life.  They  are  short  scenes  of  genteel  co- 
medy, which,  when  perfect,  is  the  most  rare 
of  all  productions. 

His  papers  in  recommendation  of  Johnson's 
Dictionary,  were  models  of  that  polished  ele- 
gance which  the  pedagogue  was  pretending 
to  ascertain,   and  which  his  own  style  was 


r 
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always  heaving  to  overload  with  tautology, 
and  the  most  barbarous  confusion  of  tongues. 
The  friendly  patronage  was  returned  with 
ungrateful  rudeness  by  the  proud  pedant ; 
and  men  smiled,  without  being  surprised,  at 
seeing  a  bear  worry  his  dancing-master. 

Even  lord  Chesterfield's  poetical  trifles,  of 
which  a  few  specimens  remain  in  some  songs 
and  epigrams,  were  marked  by  his  idolized 
graces,  and  with  his  acknowledged  wit.  His 
speeches  courted  the  former,  and  the  latter 
never  forsook  him  to  his  latest  hours.  His 
entrance  into  the  world  was  announced  by 
his  bon-mots,  and  his  closing  lips  dropped 
repartees  that  sparkled  with  his  juvenile  fire.  * 

Such  native  parts  deserved  higher  appli- 
cation. Lord  C.  took  no  less  pains  to  be  the 
plioeuix  of  fine  gentlemen,  than  Tully  did  to 
qualify  himself  for  shining  as  the  firet  orator, 
magistrate,  and  philosopher  of  Rome.  Both 
succeeded :  Tully  immortalised  Ins  name  ; 
Lord  Chesterfield's  reign  lasted  a  little  longer 
than  that  of  a  fashionable  beauty.  His  son, 
like  Cromwell's,  was  content  to  return  to  the 
plough,  without  authority,  and  without  fame. 

«  Who,  but  lord  Orfonl.  could  have  spoken  exhilarotedly  of 
H)  inconsiderDte  an  end  ?  "  The  fool  hath  said  in  hi^  heart, 
thereunoGod!"— None  hut  n  fool  could  have  *nid  it. 
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Besides  his  works  collected  and  published 
by  Dr.  Maty,  his  lordship  had  begun  "  Me- 
moirs of  his  own  time/*  How  far  he  pro- 
ceeded on  such  a  work  I  cannot  say  ;  nor 
whether  farther  than  a  few  characters  of  some 
eminent  persons,  which  have  since  been 
printed,  and  which  are  no  shining  proof  that 
lord  C.  was  an  excellent  historic  painter. 
From  his  private  familiar  letters  one  should 
expect  much  entertainment,  if  most  of  those 
published  by  Maty  did  not  damp  such  hopes. 
Some  few,  at  the  end  of  his  correspondence 
with  his  ^on,  justly  deserve  admiration. 

Lord  Chesterfield's  writings  that  are  known, 
were 

**  Miscellaneous  Works,  with  Memoirs  of  his 
Life  by  M.  Maty,  M.  D/*  published  in  two 
large  volumes  in  4to.  1777- 

In  those  volumes  are  omitted  the  following 
journals,  which  may  be  found  in  the  several 
original  publications :  *^  Common  Sense,  for 
May  21  and  28  j  October  15;  November  5, 
1737;  and  January  21,  1738.'*  The  last  was 
probably  omitted  in  the  edition  of  his  lord- 
ship's works  for  its  indecency.  Lady  Hervey, 
an  intimate  friend  of  lord  Chesterfield,  allowed 
me  to  mark  lord  C.'s  papers  from  her  copy  of 
Common  Sense. 

VOL.  IV.  z 
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"  Letters  to  his  natural  son,  Philip  Stan- 
hope :"  published  in  two  large  volumes  in 
'tto.  I774»  and  repeatedly  since. ' 

"  A  Supplement"  of  some  letters  that  were 
wanting  to  that  correspondence,  was  pub- 
lished in  4to.  by  Dodsley,  I787. 

"  Tlie  Art  of  Pleasing :"  being  letters  to 
his  successor  in  the  title ;  published  in  the 
Edinburgh  Magazine,  1774.  Nos.  4,  5,  6, 7. 

"  I^etters  from  Lord  Chesterfield  to  Alder- 
man  Geo.  Faulkener,  Dr.  Madden,  Mr.  Sex- 
ton, Mr.  Derrick,  and  the  Earl  of  Arran." 
Lond.  1777,  4to. 

Other  works  of  lord  Chesterfield,  not  in- 
cluded in  Maty's  edition: 

"  Characters  of  eminent  personages  of  his 
own  time."  Printed  by  W.  Plexney,  I777. 
ISmo. 

"  A  Petition  of  Humour  to  the  King,  for 
a  Pension."  1757-    Reprinted  with  his  letters. 

"  Letter  to  Marshal  Belleisle,  on  his  letter 
to  Marshal  Contades,  ordering  him  to  lay 
waste  the  Electorate  of  Hanover."  1759. 
Published  in  Enghsh  and  French. 

>  Previous  to  their  publication  a  suit  in  chancery  was  insti- 
tuted, to  procure  their  nuppression ;  in  consequence  of  which,  an 
appeal  was  made  10  the  public  by  Eugenia  Stanhope,  the  widow 
of  Philip. 
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"  A  letter  signed  Bayes,  on  the  Marriage 
of  the  King  and  Queen."  Published  in  The 
London  Chronicle,  Aug.  25.  1761. 

In  Dodsley's  Collection  of  miscellaneous 
poems,  2d.  edit.  "  the  five  last  poems"  in 
vol.  i.  are  by  lord  Chesterfield. 

Epigrams,  "  On  Esau  and  Jacob  j"  pub- 
lished in  the  Sports  of  the  Muses.  "On 
Lady  Hervey  :"  "  On  Lady  Thanet  :" 
in  the  New  Foundling  Hosp.  for  Wit,  and 
other  miscellanies.  And  in  the  third  part  of 
the  Foundling  Hospital,  "  Verses  on  Sarah, 
Duchess  of  Richmond,  going  to  Supper :" 
commonly,  but  wrongly,  entitled  —  "  On  the 
Duchess  of  Rutland." 

"  Truth  at  Court ;"  in  the  name  of  a 
Dean.  *  Published  in  the  London  Chronicle 
for  April  1761,  and  in  the  Annual  Register 
for  the  same  year. 

"  Some  lines,"  to  he  placed  in  the  parlour 
of  his  brother  Sir  William  Stanhope,  in  the 
house  that  was  Mr.  Pope's  at  Twickenham. 

"  A  Dialogue,"  in  prose,  on  his  own  going 
to  court.  1762."  MS.  * 

•  [[n  the  Gent.  Mag.  roe  17S0,  this  wu  a&cribed  to  the  rev. 
P.  Fletcher,  dean  of  Kildarc,  nbo  tuldrcised  b  smart  puetic  cunt- 
plimcut  to  lord  C.  under  the  ciltc  of  "  Nature  uiid  Ponuoe." 
See  Dt«iiley'i  Coll.  vol.  ili.] 

'  Since  printed  in  the  European  Magazine  for  July  1T98. 
Z  2 
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[Lord  Chesterfield  was  bom  in  IGQ*,  received  his 
first  instructions  from  private  tutor.s,  and  at  the  age 
of  eighteen  was  sent  to  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge, 
where  he  studied  assiduously,  and  became,  according 
to  his  own  Recount,  an  absolute  pedant.  In  the 
spring  of  1 7 1  *  he  left  the  university  to  make  the  tour 
of  Euro|ie  without  a  governor.  He  passed  his  sum- 
mer at  the  Hague,  among  friends  who  quickly  laughed 
him  out  of  hb  scholastic  habits,  but  taught  him  one 
of  the  most  baneful  and  unconquerable  substitutes  — 
a  love  for  gaming.  At  Jiis  return  to  England,  in 
1715,  he  was  appointed  a  gentleman  of  the  bed- 
chamber to  the  prince  of  Wales,  was  elected  a  bur- 
gess for  the  borough  of  St.  Germains,  and  soon  be- 
came B.  distinguished  speaker.  In  June  1726  the 
death  of  his  father  removed  him  into  the  house  of 
lords,  where  he  exerted  his  talent  for  oratory  with 
still  more  success.  In  1728  he  was  appointed  am- 
bassador to  Holland.  Having  by  his  address  pre- 
served Hanover  from  a  war,  he  received  proud 
marks  of  royal  favour,  being  made  high  steward 
of  the  household,  and  a  knight  of  the  garter.  *     In 


Soamc  Jcnjns  addrcsacd  o  few  versci  to 
Stamiiofe,  of  (t  lovely  d 


Once  the  bright  object  of  a  monnrch'g  Stone ; 
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1732  he  was  readied  on  the  plea  of  healthy  and 
went  into  strong  opposition  against  sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole,  till  the  coalition  of  parties  in  1744,  when  he  was 
admitted  into  the  cabinet  In  1745  he  was  again  sent 
as  plenipotentiary  to  Holland,  and  succeeded  in  the 
purpose  of  his  embassy ;  soon  after  which  he  under- 
took the  o£Sce  of  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  ^,  which 
he  quitted  in  1746  for  that  of-  principal  secretary  of 
'  state.  This  also  he  resigned  in  1 748  j  his  health  having 
greatly  declined ;  and  determined  to  preserve  himself 
free  from  the  fatigues  of  official  duty.  His  retire- 
ment was  amused  and  adorned  by  literature  and 


Who  with  such  just  propriety  can  wear 

As  thou,  the  darling  of  the  gay  and  fair  ? 

Sec  tvery  friend  to  wit,  politeness,  love. 

With  one  consent  thy  sovereign's  choice  approve ; 

And  liv'd  Plantagenet  her  voice  to  join. 

Herself  and  garter  both  were  surely  thine.** 

9  While  in  Ireland  hb  lordship  became  the  liberal  protector  of 
the  mechanic  muse,  Henry  Jones,  whom  he  transplanted  into  the 
more  promising  climate  of  England;  but  Jones  seems  to  have  had 
the  overbearing  spirit  of  Bums  without  his  genius,  and  did  little 
credit  to  the  patronage  he  obtained. 

Earl  Nugent  addressed  an  ode  and  two  epistles  to  lord  Chester- 
^eld.    One  of  the  latter,  from  Howth-Hills,  thus  invites — 
**  Come,  and  with  thee  bring  along 
Jocund  tale  and  witty  song ; 
Sense  to  teach  and  words  to  move. 
Arts  that  please,  adorn,  improve ; 
And  to  gild  the  glorious  scene. 
Conscience  spotless  and  serene.'* 
There  are  some  lines  to  him  also  in  Jemingham's  poems. 
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Other  elegant  pursuits,  and  t!ie  chief  part  of  his  mis- 
cellaneous writings  bear  date  afUr  this  period.  In 
November  1768  he  lost  the  son  whose  education  and 
advancement  had  been  the  principal  objects  of  his  care. 
The  remainder  of  his  life  wore  a  cast  of  desponding 
or  querulous  endurance,  and  presented  the  picture  of 
a  mind  destitute  of  the  only  efiectual  supports  under 
natural  decay  and  pain.  He  lived  with  increasing  in- 
firmities to  the  24th  of  March  1 773.  ■* 

Dr.  Maty  terras  him  "  a  nobleman,  unequalled  in 
his  time  for  variety  of  talents,  brilliancy  of  wit*,  po- 
liteness, and  elegance  of  conversation ;  an  able  nego- 
tiator, a  man  of  pleasure  and  business,  yet  never  suf- 
fering the  former  to  encroach  upon  the  latter."  His 
reviewer  calis  him  "  a  discreet  Clodius,  a  sober  duke 
of  Wharton."  His  lordship  had  the  credit  of  being 
intimate  with  all  the  wits.  The  friendship  of  Pope, 
in  particular,  willi  whom  he  passed  much  time  at 
Twickenham,  led  to  the  best  society  which  could  then 
be  enjoyed.  He  was  known  also  to  Algarotti,  Vol- 
taire, and  Montesquieu.  Anxious  to  support  a  lite- 
rary character,  lord  Chesterfield  wished  also  to  be 


'  New  Biog.  Diet. 

>  One  of  his  bon  nio 
whoee  estate  was  on  the ' 
up  his  j'oungest  aon  to  ? 
steward  (was  the  rqily), 


the  femilj'."  Between  the  wi 
rary,  lord  Bath,  this  discrimin: 
always   striving   to   be  witl,> 


von  has  beet)  thus  told: — A  certain  duke, 

iewBne,nskeillordC.  what  he  should  breed 

■Why, by  all  means  make  him  your 

I  the  only  way  to  keep  the  estate  ir 


of  this  lord,  and  of  his  contempo- 
tion  was  made  —  that  the  one  wai 
sod  the  other  could  not  hdp 
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considered  as  a  patron,  of  literature^;  but,  occupied 
by  other  views,  and  not  willing  to  make  any  great 
sacrifices  for  that  object,  he  managed  bis  advances  to 
Dr.  JcJmson  so  ill,  that  they  procured  for  him  only 
a  rebufi.  It  must  be  owned,  however,  that  the  two 
pi^)ers  which  he  wrote  on  the  publication  of  his  Dic- 
tionary in  Tlie  World,  gave  an  honourable  and  useful 
recommendation  to  the  doctor's  work.  The  miniature 
of  himself,  as  exhibited  in  his  correspondence,  proves 
him  to  have  been  a  man  with  whom  the  applause  of 
the  world  was  a  governing  passion;  and  displays  a 
relaxation  of  principle  for  which  no  talent  can  make 
amends. 

To  lord  Chesterfield  was  chiefly  ascribed  a  political 
pamphlet  entided  "  The  Case  of  the  Hanover 
Forces  in  the  Pay  of  Great  Britain,"  1743,^  which 
drew  forth  lord  Walpole's  celebrated  Reply.  See 
his  article,  at  p.  248. 

A  third  volume  of  lord  Chesterfield's  Miscella^ 
neous  Works  appeared  in  1778,  ito.,  which  is  now 
scarce.  ® 


0  He  is  said  to  have  aimed  at  universality  of  character,  and 
wished  to  be  esteemed  the  patron  of  learned  men,  but  wanted 
generosity  of  soul  to  merit  that  title.  Lord  Chesterfield's 
Characters  reviewed,  p.  85.  Sir  C.  H.  Williams  termed  him  *'  a 
little  monkey,  fiiU  of  tricks.**  Musgrave  MS.  The  cause  of  his 
disgrace  with  George  the  second  has  been  laid  open  by  Mr.  Coxe. 

7  Printed  in  the  third  vol.  of  his  Miscellanies.  « 

8  Sherlock,  the  printer  and  proprietor,  went  soon  after  its 
publication  to  Jamaica,  and  few  copies  of  the  book  aM  supposed 
to  have  got  abroad,  as  I  was  informed  by  Mr.  Isaac  Reed; /x 
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«  The  humble  Petition  of  Philip,  Earl  of  Chester- 
fieldy  K.  G."  A  humourous  bagatelle  in  the  New 
Foundling  Hospital  for  Wit,  voL  ii. 

An  original  letter  from  his  lordship,  dated  Bath, 
1757,  was  printed  in  Censura  Literaria,  vol.  viii^  p.  60* 
and  is  very  characteristic. 

Another  to  lord  Melcombe,  when  ambassador  a£ 
Madrid,  in  1716,  has  the  following  skit :  *<  As  for  the 
gay  part  of  the  town,  you  would  find  it  much  more 
flourishing  than  you  left  it  Balls,  assemblies,  and 
masquerades,  have  taken  place  of  dull  formal  visitmg 
days,  and  the  women  are  become  much  more  agreeable 
trifles  than  they  were  designed." 

His  lordship's  poetical  performances  are  scattered 
over  the  miscellanies  of  Dodsley,  Almon,  Debrett,  &c. 
A  few  stanzas  will  demonstrate  that  his  idolization  of 
gracefulness  extended  itself  to  his  versification. 

"  TO  FLORELLA. 

"  Wliy  will  Florella,  when  I  gaze, 

My  ravish'd  eyes  reprove, 
And  hide  from  them  the  only  face 

They  can  behold  with  love  ? 

**  To  shun  her  scorn  and  ease  my  care 

I  seek  a  nymph  more  kind ; 
And  while  I  rove  from  fair  to  fair, 

Still  gentler  usage  find. 

"  But,  oh  !  how  faint  is  every  joy 
-ii'  Where  nature  has  no  part ; 
New  beauties  may  my  eyes  employ, 
But  you  engage  my  heart. 
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*<  So  restless  exiles  doom'd  to  roam, 

Meet  pity  every  where ; 
Yet  languish  for  their  native  homei 

Though  death  attend  them  there." 

The  following  passages,  culled  by  the  present  edi- 
tor,  in  earlier  life,  from  lord  Chesterfield's  Letters  to 
his  Son,  will  prove  that  some  wholesome  monitions 
may  be  found  amid  much  deleterious  instruction.^ 

**  The  knowledge  of  the  world  is  only  to  be  ac- 
quired in  the  world,  and  not  in  a  closet.  Books  alone 
will  never  teach  it :  but  they  will  suggest  many  things 
to  your  observation,  which  might  otherwise  escape; 
and  your  own  observations  upon  mankind,  when  com- 
pared with  those  which  are  found  in  books,  will  help 
you  to  fix  the  true  point 

**  Virtue  and  learning,  like  gold,  have  their  intrinsic 
value ;  but  if  they  are  not  polished,  they  certainly  lose 
a  great  deal  of  their  lustre :  and  even  polished  brass 
will  pass  upon  more  people  than  rough  gold. 

^*  The  scholar,  without  good-breeding,  is  a  pedant ; 
the  philosopher,  a  cynic ;  the  soldier,  a  brute ;  and 
every  man  disagreeable. 


0  A  certain  portion  of  the  mischief  which  has  been  believed  to 
result  from  the  perusal  of  lord  Chesterfield's  Letters,  may  be 
occasionally  ascribed  to  the  misapplication  of  the  reader;  who  is 
apt  to  extend  to  himself,  however  different  his  situation  in  life 
may  be,  what  was  individually  directed  to  a  person  who  was  de- 
signed to  become  a  courtier  and  a  diplomatist.  The  immorality 
of  these  letters  is  not  hereby  vindicated,  to  whatever  pecs|^  in 
whatever  station,  they  might  be  addressed. 
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"  Good-breeding  is  the  result  of  much  good  sense, 
some  good  nature,  and  a  little  self-denial  for  the  sake 
of  others,  with  a  view  to  obtain  the  same  indulgence 
from  them. 

"  The  desire  of  pleasing  is  at  least  half  the  art  of 
doing  it. 

"  If  you  have  wit,  use  it  to  please  and  not  to  hurt: 
you  may  then  shine,  like  the  sun  in  the  temperate 
zones,  without  scorching. 

"  Errors  and  mistakes,  however  gross,  in  matters 
of  opinion,  ought  not  to  be  punished  or  laughe<I  at. 
The  blindness  of  the  understanding  is  as  much  to  be 
pitied  as  the  blindness  of  the  eyes,  and  there  is  neither 
jest  nor  guilt  in  a  man's  losing  his  way  in  either  case. 

"  Speak  of  the  modems  without  contempt,  and  of 
the  ancients  without  idolatry;  judge  them  all  by 
their  merits,  but  not  by  their  ages. 

•'  Whatever  is  worth  doing  at  all,  is  worth  doing 
weU. 

*'  Idleness  is  only  tlie  refuge  of  weak  minds,  and 
the  holiday  of  fools. 

*'  A  man  is  fit  for  neither  business  nor  pleasure,  who 
either  cannot  or  does  not  command  his  attention  to 
tile  present  object,  and  in  some  degree  banish,  for 
that  time,  all  other  objects  from  his  thought.  There 
is  time  enough  for  every  thing  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  if  you  do  but  one  thing  at  once ;  but  there  is  not 
time  enough  in  the  year,  if  you  will  do  two  things  at 
a  time. 

"  Knowledge  is  s  comfortable  and  necessary  retreat 
and  shelter  for  us  in  advanced  age;  but  if  we  do  not 
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plant  it  while  young,  it  will  give  us  no  shade  when 
we  grow  old. 

*^  Manners  must  adorn  knowledge,  and  smooth  its 
way  through  the  world.  Like  a  great  rough  diamond^ 
it  may  do  very  well  in  a  closet  by  way  of  curiosity, 
and  also  for  its  intrinsic  value ;  but  it  will  never  be 
worui  nor  shine,  if  it  is  not  polished. 

**  Good  manners  are  to  particular  societies  what 
good  morals  are  to  society  in  general — their  cement 
and  security. 

^^  To  do  as  you  would  be  done  by,  is  the  plain, 
sure,  and  undisputed  rule  of  morality  and  justice.  ^ 

^^  Gentleness  of  manners,  with  firmness  of  mind^ 
is  a  short  but  full  delineation  of  human  perfection  on 
this  side  of  religious  and  moral  duties."] 


0  It  is  a  rule  derived  from  the  Founder  of  our  hdy  rd^on, 
and  may  therefore  be  securely  adopted :  *^  Whatsoever  ye  would 
that  men  should  do  to  you^  do  ye  even  so  to  them ;  for  this  ii 
the  law  and  the  ptophetf.**    Matt.  vii.  19. 
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GEORGE, 
LORD  LYTTELTON. 


Ijeahning,  eloquence,  and  gravity  distin- 
guished this  peer  above  most  of  his  rank,  and 
breathe  in  all  his  prose.  His  "  Epistle  to  Mr. 
Pope"  is  the  best  of  his  poetry,  which  was 
more  elegant  than  striking.  OriginaUty  seems 
never  to  liave  been  his  aim ;  his  most  known 
pieces,  his  "Persian  Letters,"  and  *'  Dialogues 
of  the  Dead,"  being  copies  of  Montesquieu 
and  Fontenelle  ;  and  his  "  Henry  the  Second," 
formed  on  the  model  of  the  ancients,  was  not 
adapted  to  the  vivacity  that  is  admitted  into 
modern  history.  He  published  the  latter  him- 
self, in  5  volumes  4to,  and  the  rest  of  his  works, 
collected  by  his  nephew,  Mr,  Ayscough,  were 
printed  in  one  large  volume,  in  4to,  in  the 
summer  of  1774. 

There  have  also  been  published  of  his  lord- 
ship's writing,  tliough  not  reprinted  in  the 
collection  of  liis  works, 

*'  An  Epistle  to  William  Pitt,"  afterwards 
earl  of  Cliatham,  occasioned  by  an  Epistle  to 
the  latter  from  the  hon.  Thos.  Hervey. 
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"  Some  Papers  in  Common  Sense  ;**  but  I 
do  not  know  which ;  and  some  political  pamph- 
lets, without  his  name. 

"  Prologue  to  Thomson's  Coriolanus." 

"  Hymen  to  Eliza,"  his  second  wife,  on  their 
marriage.  Printed  in  the  St.  James's  Maga- 
zine for  March  I76S. 

"  Letter  to  Mr.  Bos  well ;"  in  the  London 
Chronicle,  May  11. 1769. 

He  wrote  most  of  the  inscriptions  in  the 
gardens  at  Stowe,  an  epitaph  on  capt.  Henry 
Grenville,  another  on  capt.  Cornwall,  in  West- 
minster-abbey ;  and  poems  to  general  Conway 
and  the  countess  of  Aylesbury,  after  their 
marriage.  MSS. 


[Lord  Lyttelton,  the  eldest  son  of  sir  Thomas  Lyt- 
telton,  hart  was  bom  in  1709,  and  received  the  ru- 
diments of  his  education  at  Eton,  where  he  was  much 
distinguished  for  his  poetic  compositions,  and  ap- 
plauded for  his  exercises.  From  Eton  he  went  to 
Christ  Church,  where  he  acquired  superior  reputation, 
and  published  his  poem  on  Blenheim  in  1727;  but 
quitted  Oxford  in  1728  to  visit  France  and  Italy. 
From  thence  he  addressed  a  series  of  letters  to  his 
fatlier,  which  are  marked  by  manly  sentiment  and 
filial  regard.  On  his  return  he  became  member  for 
Oakhampton,  and  enlisted  among  the  parliamentary 


opponents  of  sir  Robert  Walpole,  though  his  fatlier 
voted  with  the  court.  la  1737  he  was  appointed 
secretary  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  Mallet  was 
made  under-secretary.  ^  Walpole,  after  a  long  strug- 
^e,  being  drwen  from  his  ministerial  fortress,  honour 
and  profit  were  distributed  among  his  conquerors, 
and  Lyttelton  was  made  a  lord  of  the  treasury  in 
1744.  In  175+  he  resigned  his  seat  at  the  treasury- 
board,  on  being  appointed  cofferer  to  the  household. 
In  1755  he  exchanged  the  place  of  cofferer  for  the 
the  important  office  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
which  he  was  confessedly  incompetent  to  fill,  and 
which  he  did  not  retain  a  year.  In  1757  he  was  ho- 
noured with  a  peerage,  and  rested  from  all  political 
turbulence  in  the  house  of  lords.  The  remainder  of 
his  life  was  devoted  to  study  and  to  composition,  and 
he  died  with  the  Christian  complacency  of  Addison, 
on  the  22d  of  August  1773.  ^ 


s  For  ThorosoD  he  procured  a.  peniion  frou  the  prince ; 
aod  Moore  c«urted  a  rimilBr  favour  by  an  ^mlogeticBl  poem 
called  the  Trial  of  Belim;  for  which  he  was  paid  with  kind 
words,  which  raised  great  hopes  that  at  last  were  disappointed. 
Such  was  the  fallacious  patronage  (hat  Mickle  also  experienced. 
Pope,  who  wai;  invited  to  direct  hi<  satire  ag^ntt  the  miniitr^-, 
cammended  Ljtielton,  which  drew  upon  him  the  reproaches 
of  Fox,  for  being  intimate  with  such  a  lauipooner.  Lyttelton, 
however,  zealously  supported  his  friend,  and  replied  that  he 
thought  it  an  honour  to  be  recdved  into  the  fomiliarit}*  of  so 
great  a  poet. 

'  Johnson'E  and  Andn^on'i  Lives,  and  New  Biog.  Diet.  vol.  x.; 
in  all  of  which  may  be  seen  the  narrative  of  h'a  lordship's  phy- 
sician respecting  hi$  death.  The  heads  of  a  conversation  between 
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In  the  pride  of  juvenile  confidence,  with  the  help 
of  corrupt  conversation,  lord  Lyttelton  had  been  led 
to  entertain  doubts  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  ;  hut 
when  he  attained  to  manhood,  he  held  it  no  longer  fit 
to  doubt  or  believe  by  chance,  and  applying  seriously 
to  find  whether  revelation  was  to  be  credited,  his  stu- 
dies ended  in  conviction.  What  he  had  thus  learned 
he  endeavoured  to  teach,  by  publishing  a  Disserta- 
tion on  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul,  in  17*7 ;  a  trea- 
tise, says  Dr.  Julinson,  to  which  infidelity  has  never 
been  able  to  tiibricate  a  specious  answer.  The  same 
poetic  censor  speaks  of  his  lordship  as  "  a  man  of  li- 
terature and  judgment,  who  devoted  part  of  his  time 
to  versification,  and  possessed  a  power  of  poetry 
wliich  cultivation  might  have  raised  to  excellence. 
He  appears  to  have  lived  in  the  highest  degree  of 
connubial  felicity:  but  human  pleasures  are  short; 
his  wife  died  in  childbed,  and  he  solaced  his  grief  by 
writing  a  longpocm  to  her  memory."  This  criticism 
is  remarked  by  Dr.  Anderson  to  be  sparing  and  invi- 
dious :  by  those  who  have  perused  his  lordship's  Mo- 
nody with  the  thrilling  sympathy  of  conjugal  love,  it 
will  also  be  deemed  insensate.    Smollett's  brutal  bur- 


lord  Lyttdton  and  Dr.  Lardaer,  are  given  in  the  Gentlenian'i 
Magazine  for  1790,  p.  564,  from  a  letter  wrillea  to  the  cdo- 
braleil  Mrs.  Montogu.  In  Ccni.  Liter,  vol.  v.  p>94,  ii  an  ex- 
cellent letter  hy  Mn.  Carter  no  the  death  of  lord  Lyltdton. 
See  n  character  of  hii  lordihip  alio,  b;  Mr).  Montagu  and 
Mra.  Carter,  in  the  Mcmoin  of  the  latter,  by  her  nephew,  vol.  i. 
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lesque  was  bsrdly  more  nnferiing.  Sodi  calloiis 
tiasm  leaves  a  torpor  on  the  mind  like  that  of  an 
opiate  on  the  frame,  and  difiuses  a  ten^KHary  stope- 
fiKtJon  over  our  most  refined  affisctions.  It  is  liable 
to  stagnate  even  the  aspiring  aims  of  a  virtooiis  imi- 
tation. It  seems  to  proclaim. that  goodness  and  ge- 
nios  must  not  hope  for  protection  from  soom  and 
insult,  much  less  for  any  reward  in  this  world ;  and 
nips  in  the  bud  those  blossoms  of  the  mind,  which 
ought  most  tenderly  to  be  cherished. 

Pope  has  been  applauded  by  Dr.  Warton,  for  his 
just  and  not  overcharged  encomium  in  the  following 
couplet: 

**  Free  as  young  Ltttelton  her  cause  pursue, 
Stin  true  to  Virtue,  and  as  warm  as  true.** 

Thomson,  Shenstone,  and  Hammond  were  also  his 
cordial  eulogists ;  and  so  appears  Mr.  Lofii,  in  his 
Praises  of  Poetry.  *  Dr.  Aikin  has  recently  recom- 
mended Ly  ttelton  to  the  perusal  of  the  fair  sex,  from 
having  peculiar  claims  to  their  notice  as  a  lover  and 
a  husband,  who  felt  the  tender  passion  with  equal  ar-< 
dour  and  purity.  *  ^ 

His  lordship's  prose  writings  consist  of 

♦  "  All-honourM  Lyttelton,  thy  worth, 

While  any  live  true  merit  to  revere, 

Like  a  pure  stream  of  light 

Left  here  behind  in  thy  soul*8  parting  flight, 

Shall  animate  us  here, 

And  shine  for  ever  friendly  to  mankind,'*    Ode,  p.  4f . 

»  Letters  on  English  Poetry,  p.  258. 
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^*  Letters  from  a  Persianm  Eligland  to  his  Fiietid 
at  Ispahan ;''  in  imitation  of  Mc»itesquieu,  17S5, 8vo. 

^^  Observations  on  ihe  Conversion  and  Aposdeship 
of  St  Paul.*'  1747,  8vo.«  ' 

<<  Dialogues  of  the  Dead."    1 760,  8  vo. 

"  History  of  the  Life  of  King  Henry  the  Second/' 
S  vols.  4to.  1767,  and  1771-2.  In  this  history  Gib- 
bon declared  there  was  not  a  spark  of  genius :  but 
Gibbon  had  a  despotism  of  intellect 

'^  Observations  on  the  Life  of  Cicero,  aild  on  the 
Roman  History." 

*^  Observations  on  the  present  State  of  Affiurs  at 
Home  and  Abroad." 

"  Letters  to  Sir  Thomas  Lyttelton." 

^^  Two  Letters  to  Mr.  Bower,  giving  an  Account 
of  a  journey  into  Wales." 

"  Two  Letters  to  Mr.  Boswell,  in  the  London 
Chronicle;"  Mayll.  lV69. 

"  Four  Speeches  in  Parliament,  in  1747,  1751, 
1753,  and  1763:"  and  some  of  the  papers,  as  has 
been  said,  in  Common  Sense.  ^ 


^  Edwards  addressed  an  energtc  sonnet  to  the  author  of  these 
observations,  which  begins — 

'*  O  Lyttelton!  great  meed  shalt  thou  receive. 
Great  meed  of  fiune,  thou  and  thy  leam'd  compeer. 
Who,  'gainst  the  sceptic's  doobi  and  soomer's  snoer, 
Assert  those  heav'n4x>m  truths,  which  you  believe^"  &c. 
7  <«  The  Court  Secret,"  printed  in  1741,  and  **  The  affecting 
Case  of  the  Queen  of  Hungary,"  in  174S,  were  universally  at- 
tributed to  his  lordship,  though  not  acknowledged  by  him,  as  I 
was  told  by  Mr.  Reed. 
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His  lordship's  poetical  productions  have  firequeiitly 
been  reprinted.  The  following  addidonnl  lines  ap- 
peared in  the  New  Foundling  Hospital  for  Wit,  vol.  i. 
and  were  said  to  be  printed  Jrom  theoriginal  ofGeorge, 
lord  Lyttelton.  They  bear  much  resemblance,  how- 
ever, to  a  fragment  in  the  poems  of  his  son. 

Dodsley  possessed  a  folio  volume,  containing  many 
unprinted  jKiems  by  this  noble  writer. 

"  WRITTEN  FOR  A  MASK  OF  CHILDREN  AT 
HAGLEY. 

"  TO  BB  SPOKEN  B\    / 
OF  QUEEN  MAB, 

"  By  magic  wheels  through  air  convey 'd, 
I  come  from  Kew's  mysterious  shade  j 
Where  perch "d  on  Stuart'B  ample  wig, 
With  dark  designs  and  councils  big, 
I've  sent  the  lord"  of  Luton-Hoo 
The  man  of  Hayes  "  again  to  woo ; 
For  though  it  be  my  first  delight 
To  wing  the  lenten  gloom  of  niglit ; 
Or,  falling  down  th'  Arabian  breeze. 
Drink  fragrance  from  the  spicy  trees  ; 
Or  where  light's  spangling  insects  glow, 
Pinch  the  love-dreaming  maiden's  toe  ; 
Yet  sometimes  led  to  nobler  thiogs, 
i  sport  with  kingdoms  and  with  kings. 
One  fatal  touch  of  this  dread  wand 
Breaks  the  white  staif ;  or  from  the  band 
Of  high  ambition  strikes  the  seals. 
And  o'er  the  nation  terror  deals. 
•  Lord  Bute.  ^  Lord  Chatham. 
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Not  all  the  eloquence  of  Pitt, 
With  all  your  lordship's  nervous  wit, 
Can  quell  the  force  of  wily  charms, 
Which  withers  pow'r,  and  fear  disarms. 
And  now,  great  lord,  you  've  felt  my  sway. 
Observe,  from  this  propitious  day 
I  Ve  mark'd  you  mine ;  and  on  your  head 
Fresh  streams  of  glory  will  I  shed. 
Renown  and  pow*r  attend  my  voice, 
For  each  has  heard  my  boasted  choice, 
And  each  approves :  —  then  haste,  be  great ! 
Rule  and  uphold  our  sinking  state.*' 

The  following  extempore  is  said  to  have  been  re- 
peated by  lord  Ljrttelton  to  lady  Brown : 

**  When  I  was  young  and  debonaire, 
The  brotmest  nymph  to  me  was Jair  : 
But  now  I  'm  old,  and  wiser  grown. 
The Jaircst  nymph  to  me  is  Broufn**"} 
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Then  bid  her  mark,  that,  as  to  view. 
The  rose  has  nothing  more  than  you ; 
That  so,  if  to  the  eye  alone 
Her  wondrous  beauty  she  made  known: 
That  if  she  never  will  dispense 
A  trial  to  some  sweeter  sense ; 
Nature  no  longer  we  prefer, 
Her  very  picture  equals  her ; 
Then  whisper  softly  in  her  ear, 
Say,  softly,  if  the  blushing  fair 
Should  to  such  good  advice  incline, 
How  much  I  wish  that  trial  mine !"  ^ 

Sir  E.  Brydges  is  of  opinion  that  lord  Holland  had, 
by  nature,  talents  for  a  higher  style  of  poetry  than  his 
celebrated  son  Charles  Fox,  who  produced  some  vivid 
efiiisions.] 

^  Sir  C.  H.  Williams  says,  in  a  poetical  epistle  addressed  to 
lord  Holland : 

"  Ambition  had  no  beauty  in  my  eyes. 
Verses  like  mine  would  hardly  make  me  rise : 
*T  was  your  desire,  perhaps  your  flattery  too : 
My  verse,  my  fame  (if  any)  springs  from  you ; 
Your  smiles  were  all  my  vanity  required, 
Your  nod  was  all  the  fame  that  I  desir'd : 
All  my  ambition  was  to  gain  your  praise. 
And  all  my  pleasure  you  alone  to  please."  ' 

Poetical  Register  for  1802,  p.  270. 
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ELIZABETH, 
DUCHESS  OF  NORTHUMBERLAND, 

[Was  the  only  daughter  of  Frances^,  duchess,  and 
Algernon,  duke  of  Somerset,  at  whose  decease  in 
1750  her  husband,  sir  Hugh  Smithson,  succeeded  to 
the  dignities  of  baron  Warkworth  and  earl  of  North- 
umberland, and  in  1766  was  created  earl  Percy  and 
duke  of  Northumberland.  ^  The  extensive  charities 
of  this  lady  to  the  poor,  her  encouragement  of  litera- 
ture and  the  polite  arts,  and  her  generous  patronage 
of  every  kind  of  merit,  rendered  her  death  a  public 
loss.  This  loss  took  place  on  the  5th  of  Dec.  1776.* 
Her  grace  does  not  appear  to  have  inherited  so  rich 
a  mental  dowry  from  her  mother  as  she  did  a  personal 
property  from  her  father;  being  only  noticed  here,  as 
a  matter  of  courtesy,  for  the  following  bouts  rimeSy 
which  were  contributed  to  the  Bath  Easton  vase,  and 
are  printed  in  vol.  i.  of  Poetical  Amusements  at  a 
Villa  near  Bath. 

^  See  article  of,  p.  339. 

3  Debrett'g  Peerage,  vol.  i.  p.  52. 

4  The  following  character  of  her  was  written  in  J  762: 

**  The  crescent  shines  — Nobtuumberland  is  near; 
Taste,  grandeur,  order,  in  her  form  appear  ! 
Still  affable,  though  of  a  warrior's  race ; 
Peace  in  her  breast,  and  plenty  in  her  face.'* 

New  Found.  Hosp.for  Wit,  vol.  i.  p.  196. 
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^*  The  pen  which  I  now  take  and  brandish. 

Has  long  lain  useless  in  my  standish. 

Know,  ev'ry  maid,  from  her  in  pattin 

To  her  who  shines  in  glossy  satdn, 

That  could  they  now  prepare  an  oglio. 

From  best  receipt  of  book  in  folio, 

Ever  so  fine,  for  all  their  puffii^, 

I  should  prefer  a  butter'd  muffin : 

A  muffin,  Jore  himself  might  feast  on, 

If  eat  with  Miller  at  Batheaston.'* 

In  the  library  of  the  Royal  Institution,  the  follow- 
ing unpublished  little  production  occurs,  i$x  a  volume 
formerly  belonging  to  Mr.  Dutens,  who  a^^opipanied 
the  duchess  in  her  tour,  with  lord  Algernon  Percy. 

<^  A  short  Tour  made  in  the  ye^i:  One  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  seventy-one."  Lon4«  printed  in 
1775.  8vo.  pp.  89. 

This  Journal  of  a  Tour  commences  Aprijl  10. 177I9 
at  Dover,  and  contains  a  brief  narration  of  tiavelling 
procedures  through  the  Low  Countries,  until  her 
grace's  return  on  the  20th  of  June.  This  is  its  mat- 
ter of  feet  tenour:  "  We  left  Canterbury  at  six, 
breakfasted  at  Sittingboum,  and  had  the  pleasure  of 
finding  my  lord  in  perfect  health  at  Northumberland- 
house  at  a  quarter  after  one."] 
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ANNA  CHAMBERS, 
COUNTESS  TEMPLE, 

Was  forty  years  old  before  she  discovered  in 
herself  a  turn  for  genteel  versification,  which 
she  executed  with  facility,  and  decked  with 
the  amiable  graces  of  her  own  benevolent 
mind.  A  few  copiea  of  her  <*  Select  Poems," 
were  printed  at  Strawberry  Hill,  in  1764. 


[This  lady  was  the  daughter  and  co-heiress  of 
Thomas  Chambers,  esq.,  married  Richard,  first  earl 
Temple,  in  1787,  and  died  April  8.  1777.^ 

The  following  lively  lines  by  lady  Temple  were 
sent  with  a  piece  of  painted  flowered  silk  to  lady 
Charles  Spencer,  when  she  complained  of  being  low 
inpocket^- 

**  Since  the  times  are  so  bad,  and  are  still  growing  WOBM^ 
You  may  call  this  your  own,  without  sinking  your 
TTie  nymphs  and  the  fauns  say,  the  pattern  is  new ; 
And  that  Flora's  gay  pencil  design'd  it,  is  true : 
It  was  finished  and  destined  for  Beauty's  fair  queen. 
So  to  whom  it  belongs  is  most  easily  seen. 

^  Dcbrett'b  Peerage,  vol.  i.  p.  S6. 
^  Gent,  Mag.  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  244. 


S6if  ANNA,,  COUNTfiSa  TEMPLE. 

«  Apollo's  Rout" 
«  The  Mice.     A  Fable." 
*«  Marble  Hill." 

"  The  City  Mouse  and  Country  Mouse.   A  Fable." 
"  To  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  on  his  Birthday." 
^^  To  Lady  Elizabeth  Germaine,  on  her  Birthday." 
"  To  the  Duchess  of  Dorset,  on  her  Birthday." 
"  The  Lady  and  the  Spider.     A  Fable." 
"  To  the  Duchess  of  Leeds." 
"  The  Lion  in  Love.     A  Fable." 
"  The  Ant  and  Fly.    A  Fable." 
"  Verses  sent  to  Lady  Charles  Spencer." 
Besides  these,  an  elegant  poem  on  Grardening,  as- 
cribed to  the  same  lady,  and  addressed  to  earl  Temple, 
was  printed  in  vol.  i.  of  the  New  Foundling  Hospital 
for  Wit] 
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JOHN  WEST, 
EARL  DELAWARE, 

The  second  earl  of  that  ancient  race,  wrote 
several  occasional  copies  of  verses,  with  ge- 
nuine humour  and  ease,  but  with  neither 
affectation  nor  thirst  of  fame ;  and  scarce  any 
of  them  have  been  printed. 

One,  on  quitting  his  place  of  vice-chdmber- 
lain  to  the  qiieen,  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
is  in  the  Gent.  Mag;  for  April  I776 :  it  id  also 
in  Almon's  third  part  of  the  New  Foundling 
Hospital  for  Wit,  1769i  under  the  title  of 
**  A  Farewell  to  the  Maids  of  Honour." 

A  Ballad,  published  in  the  Gazetteer  for 
March,  I76I. 

In  a  catalogue  of  books  I  found  mention  of 
a  lord  Delawarr's  "  Relation  of  Virginia,'' 
printed  in  I6II.  Thomas,  lord  Delawatr,  was 
captain-general  of  that  province  ;  but  I  never 
saw  the  book,  nor  have  any  other  evidence  of 
his  lordship  being  the  author  of  it.  ^ 

>  [See  the  article  of  Thomas,  lord  Delawarr,  in  vol.  ii.  of  the 
present  work.] 
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**  Farewell,  my  good  lord  Harcourt,  too! 
What  can,  alas !  your  lordship  do 

Alone  among  the  maids  ? 
You  soon  must  some  assistance  ask ; 
You  '11  have  a  very  arduous  task. 

Unless  you  call  for  aids. 

**  Great  is  the  charge  you  have  in  care ; 
Indeed,  my  pretty  maidens  fair, 

His  situation's  nice : 
As  chamberiain  we  shall  expect 
That  he,  sole  guardian,  shall  protect 

Six  maids,  without  a  vice.**'] 
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WILLIAM  PITT, 
EARL  OF  CHATHAM, 

Is  known  to  have  dropped  some  compli- 
mentary "  Lines  to  Miss  Margaret  Banks," 
(afcerwards  married  to  his  brother-in-law 
Henry  Grenville,)  and  "  to  David  Garrick  ;" 
and  is  said  to  have  written  other  small  pieces. 
But  as  Rome  was  more  fortunate  in  Cicero's 
eloquence  than  in  his  poetry,  so  was  England 
in  Mr.  Pitt's :  but  the  latter's  verses  were  not 
ridiculous  like  the  consul's ;  nor  did  Mr.  Pitt 
sport  them  but  as  accidental  trifles.  He  had 
a  more  important  advantage  over  the  Roman  : 
he  lefl  a  son  of  whom  he  would  not  have 
been  ashamed.  That  he  had  the  same  supe- 
riority over  his  English  rival,  in  a  brighter  son, 
will  not  be  so  easily  accorded. 

To  lord  Chatham  were  also  ascribed  in  the 
Universal  Museum  for  Dec.  17/><>  **  Verses 
on  the  death  of  Lady  Abergavenny  :"  which, 
in  the  Additions  to  Pope's  works,  are  given  to 
Charles  duke  of  Dorset. 
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[The  son  of  Robert  Piti,  esq.  of  Old  Sarum,  wns 
bom  in  1 708,  in  the  city  of  Westminster.  He  re- 
ceived  the  first  part  of  his  education  at  Eton^,  and  at 
the  age  of  eighteen  was  sent  to  Trinity  college,  Ox- 
ford '^,  whence  he  contributed  a  copy  of  Latin  verses 
on  the  death  of  George  the  first.  He  afterwards 
made  the  tour  of  part  of  France  and  Italy,  and*  ac- 
cording to  lord  Chesterfield,  being  a  martyr  lo  the 
gout  from  the  age  of  sixteen,  acquired  "  a  great  fiuid 
of  premature  and  usefiil  knowledge."  In  1735  he 
was  sent  into  parliament  for  the  borough  of  Old  Sa- 
nira,  where  he  had  not  been  many  daj-s  before  he 
was  selected  for  a  teller.  Upon  every  question  he 
divided  with  his  friends  against  the  minister,  sir  Ro- 

^  He  waa  ia  no  very  particular  manner,  &afi  Mr.Seward,  div 
tinguietied  at  ihat  celebrated  seminary.  Virgil  in  early  lile  wbs 
his  favourite  author.  He  was  by  no  means  a  good  Grceh  acholar; 
and  though  he  occasionBlly  copied  the  arrangement  and  the  ex- 
pretsion  of  Deniosthenes  with  great  success  in  hi>  s|>eechet,  he 
perhnp«  drew  them  from  the  CoUana  translation  of  that  admirable 
orator,  that  book  having  been  frequently  seen  in  his  room.  The 
sennons  of  the  great  Dr.  Barrow  and  of  Abemethy  were  lavour- 
ile  boobi  with  him ;  and  of  the  sermons  of  Mr.  Mudge  he  spoke 
very  highly.  He  once  declared  in  the  hoiue  of  commons  that 
book  had  ever  been  perused  by  him  with  such  instruction  as 
Plutarch's  lives.     See  Monboddo  on  the  Origin  of  Language. 

Warton  alludea  to  thb  in  his  poem  on  the  death  of  Geo^ 
the  second,  addressed  to  Mr.  secretary  Pitt. 
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b^-  Walp6te ;  ahd  iii  d  short  time  was  d^ved  df* 
hiaf  comet's  commission  in  thfe  Bliie^.*  La  17S7  ti% 
Mte  ap^inted  groom  of  thte  bedchdmbcsr  to  the  prino^' 
df  Wdes.  Tn  1 74i4l  h^  recdvetf  a  Uf^  of  rOjOOOT. 
ikim  the  duchess  of  MaHborough,  fbi'  his  noble  del^ 
f^ic^  in  siippbiting  the  laws  of  England.  In  174^ 
h^  was'  made  a  vice-treasurer  of  IreMid,  and  sooii' 
aftelr  payttiaster  of  the  fbrces ;  iii  which  office  he  disS-- 
tin^i6l]ied  himself  by  disinterested  integrity  and  iii-' 
cbtkiptible  virtue,  until  his  dismission  in  1755.  Oti. 
the  breaking  up  of  the  Newcastle  admhiistratibii  ih' 
(I)ctober  1756,  Mr.  Pitt  was  allowed  to  make  hi^  owil' 
arrangement  of  a  cabinet,  and  nominated  himself 
secretary  of  state  ^ :  but  bemg  hostile  to  the  plan  of 
German  measures,  he  was  commanded  to  resign  in 
April  1757.  This  excited  a  considerable  ferment 
throughout  the  country,  and  he  was  reinstated  in 
July.  ^  The  king  gave  him  his  confidence,  and  all 
went  well  till  his  death :  but  A  party  then  rose  up 
against  Mr.  Pitt,  which  constrained  his  resignation 
in  October   1761.^     In   1764  sir  William  Pynsent 


*  Oo  this  occasion  lord  Lyttelton  addressed  some  spirited  lines 
to  him.    See  Anderson's  British  Poets,  vol.  x.  p.  S70. 

^  In  1756  Gilbert  Cooper  inscribed  an  iambic  ode,  entitled. 
The  Genius  of  Britain,  to  the  right  Hon.  W.  Pitt.  Ut  sup.  p.  780. 

0  In  1760  the  foundation-stone  of  Blackfriars'  Bridge  was  in- 
scribed with  the  name  of  William  Pitt. 

7  The  following  lines  were  penned  on  Mr.  Pitt's  resigning  the 
seals  in  1761 : 

<'  Ne'er  yet  in  nun  did  Heaven  its  omen  send. 
Some  dreadful  ills  unusual  s^s  portend ! 
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bequeathed  to  him  and  his  heirs  an  estate  of  nearly 
3000^  per  annum.®  In  July  1766  he  was  created 
viscount  Pitt,  earl  of  Chatham  ^  and  appointed  lord 
privy-seal;  which  office  he  held  till  1768,  being  the 
last  he  possessed  under  the  crown.  Unless  prevented 
by  bodily  infirmities,  his  parliamentary  attendance 
was  still  continued,  and  it  is  well  known  that  his  last 
speech  relating  to  the  independence  of  America^  was 
the  knell  of  his  own  decease,  which  took  place  on  the 
11th  of  May  1778 ;  to  the  sincere  grie^  observes  his 
biogn^her,  of  every  British  subject,  and  of  every 
person  who  had  a  just  sense  of  human  dignity  and 


When  Pitt  redgn'd,  a  nation's  tears  will  own, 
Then  fell  the  brightest  jewel  in  the  crown."  • 
s  In  consequence  of  this  bequest,  a  nephew  of  sir  William  was 
said  to  be  living  on  the  slender  income  of  a  paltry  office  in  Ire- 
land, at  the  time  of  lord  Chatham's  decease. 
9  The  following  epigram  was  produced  by  his  earldom : 
"  Says  great  William  Pitt,  with  his  usual  emotion, 
'  The  peers  are  no  more  than  a  drop  in  the  ocean :' 
The  dty  adore  him ;  how  charming  a  thing. 
To  pull  down  the  peers,  and  to  humble  the  king : 
But  summon'd  to  court,  he  reflects  on  his  words. 
And  to  balance  the  state  takes  a  seat  with  the  lords." 
«  In  more  than  one  conversation  he  is  reported  to  have  said 
— .«  America  would  prove  a  staff  to  support  the  aged  arm  of 
Britain — the  oak  upon  which  she  might  hereafter  recline,  shaded 
and  protected  by  filial  duty  and  affection."    Anecd.  ut  infra, 
vol.  i.  p.  525. 


*  Alluding  to  the  Urg^  diamond  falling  out  of  the  regal  diadem 
at  the  coronation. 
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virtue.®  His  lordship  was  buried  in  Westminster-abbey 
at  the  public  expense,  where  a  monument  of  national 
respect  is  erected  to  his  memory.*  Twenty  thousand 
pounds  were  granted  for  the  payment  of  his  debts, 
and  an  annuity  of  4000/.  was  annexed  to  the  earldom. 

The  following  inscription  on  a  marble  urn  at  Bur- 
ton-P3msent  *  is  said  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  lady 
Chatham  : 

^^  Sacred  to  pure  affection  !  this  simple  urn  stands 
a  witness  of  unceasing  grief  for  him,  who  excelling  in 
whatever  is  most  admirable,  and  adding  to  the  exer- 
cise of  the  sublimest  virtues  the  sweet  charms  of  re- 
fined sentiments  and  polished  wit;  by  social  com- 
merce rendered  beyond  comparison  happy  the  course 
of  domestic  life,  and  bestowed  a  felicity  inexpressible 
on  her,  whose  faithful  love  was  bless'd  in  a  pure 

^  Anecdotes  of  the  Life  of  Lord  Chatham,  with  his  Speeches, 
&c.  from  1736  to  1778,  in  s  vols.  8vo.  Mr.  Coxe  has  pro- 
nounced this  work  **  a  wretched  compilation  ;'*  and  adds,  "  From 
the  access  I  have  had  to  the  papers  and  documents  of  the  times, 
I  find  this  Life  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham  superficial  and  inaccurate, 
principally  drawn  from  newspapers  and  party  pamphlets;  and 
interspersed  perhaps  with  a  few  anecdotes  communicated  in  de- 
sultory conversations  by  earl  Temple.  It  becomes  a  matter  of 
extreme  regret  that  the  life  of  so  great  a  statesman  and  orator 
has  not  been  delineated  by  a  more  faithful  and  able  hand.^ 
Memoirs  of  Lord  Walpole,  p.  ^8.  where  Mr.  Coxe  has  given  an 
incidental  sketch  of  Lord  Chatham  at  p.  410.  The  abb^  Brotier 
characterised  him  of  one  of  the  greatest  statists  that  England  ever 
produced. 

4  A  cenotaph  was  also  raised  to  his  civic  fame  in  Guildhall. 

^  This  place  was  sold  in  1805,  for  about  4BfiOOi. 
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r^lurn,  that  rais'd  her  above  every  otlier  joy  but  the 
parental  one,  and  t}iat  she  still  shared  with  him.  His 
generous  country  with  pubUc  monuments  has  etern- 
ized his  &me.  This  humble  tribute  is  to  soothe  the 
sorrowing  breast  of  private  woe.  To  the  dear  me- 
Diory  of  William  Pitt,  earl  of  Chatham,  this  marble 
if  inscribed  by  Hester,  his  beloved  wife,  1781." 

To  this  private  tribute  may  be  added  the  energetic 
public  testimony  attributed  to  Mr.  Grattan : 

"  The  features  of  lord  Chatham's  character  liad  the 
b^dihood  of  antiquity.  No  state  cliicanery,  no  nar- 
row system  of  vicious  politics,  no  idle  contests  for  mi- 
nisterial victories  sunk  him  to  the  vulgar  level  of  the 
great.  Without  dividing,  lie  destroyed  party ;  with- 
out corrupting,  he  made  a  venal  age  magnammous. 
With  one  hand  he  smote  the  house  of  Bourbon,  and 
wielded  in  the  other  the  democracy  of  England.  A 
character  so  exalted,  so  strenuous,  so  serious,  so  au- 
thoritative, astonished  a  corrupt  age ;  and  the  trea- 
sury trembled  at  the  nahie  of  Pitt  through  all  her 
classes  of  venalitj'.  Corruption  indeed  imagined  she 
had  found  defects  in  this  statesman;  and  talked  much 
of  the  inconsistency  of  his  glory,  and  much  of  the 
ruin  of  his  victories :  but  the  history  of  his  country, 
and  the  calamities  of  the  enemy,  answered  and  re- 
futed her. 

"  Nor  were  his  political  abilities  his  only  talents. 
His  eloquence  was  an  lera  in  the  senate ;  peculiar  and 
spontaneous,  familiarly  expressing  gigantic  sentiments 
and  instructive  wisdom;  not  like  the  torreiits  of  De- 
mosthenes, or  the  splendid  coiifla t; ration  of  Tally:  it 
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resembled  sometimes  the  "diimdet,  and  sometimes  the 
music  of  the  spheres.  It  lightened  on  the  subject^ 
and  reached  the  point  by  the  flashings  of  the  mind ; 
which  like  those  of  his  eye,  were  felt  but  could  not 
be  followed. 

'^  Upon  the  whole,  there  was  in  this  man  some- 
thing that  could  create^  subvert,  or  reform ;  an  under- 
standing, a  spirit,  and  an  eloquence,  to  summon  man^ 

r 

kind  to  society,  or  to  break  the  bonds  of  slavery 
asunder,  and  to  rule  the  wilderness  of  free  minds  with 
unbounded  authority ;  something  that  cou}^  establish 
or  overwhelm  empire,  and  strike  a  blow  in  the  world 
that  should  resound  through  the  universe."^ 

He  drew  up  ^^  Reasons  in  support  of  the  War  in 
Germany,  in  answer  to  Considerations  on  the  present 
German  War."  Lond.  1761.  ^ 

A  small  volume  has  recently  been  published  by  lord 
Grenville,  containing  the  able  admonitions  of  lord 
Chatham  to  his  nephew  and  ward,  Thomas  Pitt, 
in  a  series  of  sensible,  afiPectionate,  and  estimable 
letters. 

«  Thomas,  lord  Lyttdton,  says  in  hb  State  of  England,  a  iv. 
trospective  poem  for  the  year  SI 99, 

**  Pitt  thundered  in  the  senate,  whose  rab'd  voice 
More  puissant  than  the  lyre  of  Orpheus,  strung 
The  warrior^s  nerveless  arm,  and  could  alone 
Revive  extinguish'd  glory's  flame,  which  long 
Had  slept  in  torpid  indolence." 

7  The  arrangement  of  this  pamphlet  is  said  to  have  been  made 
by  hb  lordship's  secretary,  Robert  Wood,  esq.  See  Europ.  Miig. 
for  1790,  p.  167. 
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Lord  Chatham  had  in  early  life  a  poetical  propen- 
sity*", which  occupations  of  greater  moment  prevented 
him  from  cultivating.     By  him  were  addressed 

"  Verses  to  Garrick,  when  he  was  on  a  visit  at 
Mount  Edgecumbe." 

"  Lines  to  Miss  Margaret  Baiiks,"  &c 

In  Mr.  Seward's  compilation  is  a  copy  of  verses 
imitated  from  Horace,  and  never  before  printed :  part  of 
which  may  therefore  claim  insertion  in  the  present  work. 

«  TO  THE  RIGFIT  HON.  RICHARD  GRENVILLE 
TEMPLE,  LORD  VISCOUNT  COBHAM. 

"  INVITATION  TO  SOUTH  LODGE,    ON  ENFIELD  CMACE. 
"  From  Tyrrkeria  regum  progenirs,  &c. 
"  From  Norman  princes  sprung,  their  virtues'  heir, 

Cobham !  for  thee  my  vaults  inclose 
Tokay's  smooth  cask  unpierc'd ;  here  purer  air. 

Breathing  sweet  pink  and  balmy  rose. 
Shall  meet  thy  wish'd  approach.     Haste  th^i  away, 

Nor  round  and  round  for  e 
The  magic  Ranelagh,  or  nightly  stray 

In  gay  Spring  Garden's  glittering  grove. 
Forsake  the  town's  huge  mass,  stretch'd  long  and  v, 

Pall'd  with  profusion's  sickening  joys  j 
Spurn  the  vain  capital's  ingipid  pride, 

Smoke,  riches,  politics,  and  noise. 

■  Lord  Chesterfield  observes.— "  he  had  n  most  lioppy  ti 
poetry ;  but  seldom  indulged  and  seldom  avowed  it.  His  lordship 
adds,  that  he  was  a  most  agreeable  and  lively  companion  in  social 
lire.andhodiucha  venatility  of  wjt,that  he  would  adapt  it  to  all 
sorts  of  conversation.  His  ruling  passion  was  an  unbounded 
ambition.  His  private  life  was  stained  by  no  vice,  nor  sullied 
by  any  nieannets."    Chnracitrs,  p,  Sfi. 
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Change  points  the  blunted  sense  of  sumptuous  pleasure, 

And  neat  repasts  in  sylvan  shed, 
Where  Nature's  simple  boon  is  all  the  treasure. 

Care's  brow  with  smiles  have  often  spread. 
Now  flames  Andromeda's  efiulgent  sire. 

Now  rages  Procyon's  kindred  ray. 
Now  madd'ning  Leo  darts  his  stellar  fire, 

Fierce  suns  revolve 'the  parching  day. 
The  shepherd  now  moves  fmnt  with  languid  flock 

To  rivulet  fresh  and  bow'ry  grove, 
To  cool  retirements  of  high-arching  rock, 

O'er  the  mute  stream  no  zephyrs  move. 
Yet  weighing  subsidies  and  England's  weal, 

You  still  in  anxious  thought  call  forth 
Dark  ills,  which  Gaul  and  Prussia  deep  conceal, 

Or  fierce  may  burst  from  low'ring  North. 
All-seeing  Wisdom,  kind  to  mortals,  hides 

Time's  future  births  in  gloomy  night ; 
Too  busy  care,  with  pity.  Heaven  derides, 

Man's  fond,  officious,  feeble  might. 
Use  then  aright  the  present.     Things  to  be 

Uncertain  flow,  like  Thames  ;  now  peaceful  borne 
In  even  bed,  sofl-gliding  down  to  sea ; 

Now  mould'ring  shores  and  oaks  uptorn. 
Herds,  cottages,  together  swept  away. 

Headlong  he  rolls ;  the  pendent  woods 
And  bellowing  cliffs  proclaim  the  dire  dismay. 

When  the  fierce  torrents  rouse  the  tranquil  floods. 
They,  masters  of  themselves,  they  happy  live 

Whose  hearts  at  ease  can  say  secure, 
*  This  day  rose  not  in  vain ;  let  Heav'n  next  give 

'  Or  clouded  skies,  or  sunshine  pure.' 

1750.  William  Pitt." 
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Some  original  notes  and  lett^v  from  Mr.  Pitt  to 
Thomas  Hollis  and  William  Taylor  How^  esqrs.  ap- 
peared in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  ibr  Feb.  1805. 

An  anonymous  writer  of  his  life  in  ITSdy  has 
acutely  observed  of  lord  Chatham,  that  patriotism  it- 
self was  the  source  of  some  of  his  imperfections. 
He  loved  his  country  too  well ;  or  if  that  may  sound 
absurd,  the  benevolence  at  least  that  embraces  the 
species  had  not  sufficient  scope  in  his  mind.  He 
once  styled  himself  ^^  a  lover  of  honourable  war."  — 
The  friend  of  human  kind  will  be  an  ^lemy  to  all 
but  defensive  war.]  ^ 

9  Sir  £.  Brydges  has  remarked  on  this  sentence — **  The  fiieiid 
of  human  kind  may  wish  that  the  imperfections  of  human  societ  j 
^d  not  render  war  necessary ;  but  he  will  think  war  a  less  evil 
than  pusillanimity,  and  ill-timed  forbearance.  War  is  an  evil, 
like  storms  and  thunder  and  lightning ;  but  it  is  an  evil  that  in- 
volves much  good. 
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LORD  LYTTELTON, 

Was  a  meteor,  whose  rapid  extinction  could 
not  be  regretted.  His  dazzling  eloquence 
had  no  solidity,  and  his  poetry  no  graces  that 
could  atone  for  its  mdelic^y^ 

**  One  of  his  Speeches  in  the  House  of 
Lords,"  and  «  A  Volume  rf  his  Verses,"  have 
been  printed  ;  and  some  lines  he  wrote  to  his 
wife,  were  published  in  the  Westminster  Ma- 
gazine, 1773.  No.  5. 


[Tills  lord,  the  (mly  son  of  the  first  and  cdbbrated 
lord,  was  bom  in  17ii,  succeeded  his  fiither  in  1773, 
and  followed  him  in  1779:  but  without  leaving  any 
kindred  memorial  of  virtues  or  aocxmqilishments,  his 
life  being  marked  by  hahitual  p^oflJgacy^  and  his 
writings  by  indecorum.^   He  was  as  remarkable,  says 

*  A  fracas  which  took  place  between  himself  and  parson  Bate 
Dudley,  at  Vauxhall  Gardens,  about  an  actress,  made  much  stir 
at  the  time,  and  produced  a  pamphlet. 

3  Such  is  reported  to  have  been  the  local  abhorrence  excited 
by  hu  depravity,  that  his  funeral  at  Hagley  was  made  to  take 
place  late  at  night,  lest  the  fury  of  the  country  people  should  tear 
him  from  his  coffin.  He  is  believed  to  have  predicted  his  death 
at  the  time  it  happened. 
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Dr.  Anderson  *,  for  an  early  display  as  for  a  flagitious 
prostitution  of  great  abilities.  Yet  lie  attained  no 
small  consequence  as  a  parliamentary  S]»eaker  ''j  and 
was  apjKiinled  chief-justice  in  eyre ;  a  place  which  his 
father,  with  better  pretensions,  could  never  procure. 

One  of  his  **  Speeches"  in  the  house  of  lords  has 
been  printed. 

"  Poems  by  a  young  Nobleman  of  distinguished 
Abilities,  lately  deceaseil,"  &c.  1780.  4to. 
arc  admitted  to  be  lord  Lyttelton's.  ^ 

Two  volumes  of  "  Letters,"  published  in  17B0  and 
1782,  though  attributed  to  him,  are  now  considered 
as  spurious ;  yet  as  features  of  an  epistolary  portrait, 
they  possess  much  imitative  merlL' 

The  following  verses  to  his  wife,  before  marriage, 

*  Andereon's  British  Poeti,  vol.  x.  p.  246. 

>  Lord  MulgTBve  in  same  forcible  lines,  which  ma;  be  seen  in 
his  oTtide,  gave  excellent  advice  to  this  heedless  chorucler ;  and 
alimulttted  him  to  emulate  the  virtues  and  tlie  senatorial  eminence 
of  his  father,  that  be  might  surpass  him  in  posthuinoiis  fame :  but 
folly  listens  not  to  the  voice  of  the  charmer,  charm  ii  never  so 
wisely. 

"  The  editor  of  these  poems  says,  he  knew  the  noble  author 
both  in  his  convivial  hours,  and  those  which  were  more  ration- 
ally employed.  The  superiority  of  his  abilities,  he  adds,  was 
always  acknowledged,  and  the  goodness  of  hit  heart  for  the 
last  three  years  of  his  life  became  as  conspicuous  as  the  excel- 
lency of  his  head:  while,  alas!  nnotlier  friend  avers,  that  the 
period  which  marked  his  lordship's  emancipation  <rom  the  fetters 
of  pleasure  and  indolence,  also  marked  his  dissolution.  Prefix  to 
the  Poems. 

'  The  computition  of  these  letters  is  now  imputed  to  Mr. 
Combe,  the  author  of  The  Diaboliad,  &c. 
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will  evince  his   lordship's  capacity  for  higher  ex- 
ertions : 

"  AN  INVITATION  TO  MISS  WARB— RT— N. 

**  Already  wafted  from  th*  impurpled  meads 

Of  blest  Arcadia,  with  soft  vernal  airs 

Zephyr  had  op'd  the  tender  buds  that  fear'd 

Th'  inclement  sky ;  and  now  the  genial  sun 

His  vivid  beams  o'er  herb,  tree,  fruit,  and  flow'r 

Effuses,  and  calls  forth  the  wanton  Spring 

In  all  her  charms  —  and  shall  she  spread  around 

Her  honey'd  treasures  and  delicious  bloom. 

Whilst  in  dark  cities  pent,  'mid  noxious  fumes, 

My  Amoret  wastes  the  rosy  hours,  nor  heeds 

Their  nectar'd  sweets ;  unmindful  how  expand 

The  new-born  leaves,  or  how  th'  enlivening  ray 

Paints  ev'ry  flower  with  green  and  native  gold  ? 

O !  come,  thou  fairest  flower,  by  Nature's  hand 

Made  not  to  bloom  unseen,  where  ardent  love 

Invites ;  and  'midst  the  love-inspiring  gloom 

Of  Hagley-shades,  deign  tread  the  rural  haunts 

Of  universal  Pan ;  for  there  he  dwells, 

And  those  his  lov'd  retreats,  where  shadowy  woods 

Weave  leafy  arches  cross  the  gushing  rills, 

That  ever  and  anon  from  airy  heights 

Descend,  and,  gurglihg  through  the  opening  vale. 

Glide  smoothly  onward,  whilst  the  Naiads  mark 

Their  calm  soft  course.  —  Such  was  the  blissful  scene 

By  fine  poetic  fancy  view'd  of  old 

In  Tempe's  vale,  where  the  delighted  gods 

With  wood-nymphs  danc'd,  in  chorus  to  the  tune 

Of  pipes  and  voices  sweet,  whose  charming  sound 

The  mute  herds  mov'd,  and  held  their  savage  hearts 
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Id  rapture.     But  not  she,  who  in  those  plains 

With  graceful  step  led  on  th'  eternal  Spring, 

Fair  Flora  ;  nor  the  nymph,  whom  gloomy  Dis 

Beheld  in  Enna's  grove  and  instant  lov'd. 

With  thee  could  be  compar'd ;  nor  could  their  cbanns 

So  touch  the  heart,  or  Tslae  so  pure  a  flame."  ^ 

e  Poems,  p.  36.  His  poedcal  talent  might  have  Eurp8«ted  his 
father's  had  he  cultivated  it  with  as  purified  a  t89te.  He  is 
described  by  Mn.  Carter,  in  one  of  her  letters,  as  "  equally  vain* 
elegant,  and  profligate :  in  the  morning,  melancholy,  squalid,  and 
disgusting,  and  half-repentant ;  in  the  evening,  the  delight,  the 
admu^on,  and  the  scandal  of  society:  —  always  fearfiil  and 
superstitious,  yet  not  religious,"  How  sad  and  pitiable  a  por- 
troitiu^  is  this  of  a  fallen  creature  in  a  lost  estate ! 
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JOHN  DUNNING, 
LORD  ASHBURTON, 

Ij  Was  tiie  son  of  an  eminent  attorney  settled  at  Asb- 
bttiton  in  Devonshire  V  and  bom  in  1731.  Me. 
served  a  clerkship  to  his  father,  then  went  to  Londcxiy 
and  was  trained  to  the  bar,  to  which  he  was  called 
in  1756:  but  it  was  not  till  some  time  after  he  put 
on  the  gown,  that  his  abilities  became  discovered' 
and  countenanced.  When  they  were,  his  rise  was 
rapid ;  and  few  causes  oamexm  in  the  court  of  kitig's 
bench  in  which  he  was  not  employed  as  leading 
counsel,  either  for  the  plaintiff  on  defendant  VTis 
industry  and  zeal  for  the  interest  of  his  clients  were 
equal  to  his  abilities,  and  he  frequently  pleaded  the 
causes  of  the  poor  and  the  oppressed  without  reward. 
In-  1767  he  was  made  solicitor*general ;  before  he 
had  been  dignified  by  a  silk  gown.  His  powers  as> 
a  speaker  introduced  him  to  fiuther  patronage,  and< 
a  seat  in  parliament*  for>  lord  Shelbume's  borough  of 
Calne.     He  steadily  and   &ithiully  adhered  to  his 

9  It  is  probable  t)tat  the  family  hud  long  been  settled  In  thttt 
quarter,  as  I  find  a  tract  put  forth  by  Richard  Dunning  in  1616^ 
showing  how  the  office  of  orerseer  to  the  poor  may  be  managed* 
so  as  to  saye  9000^.  per  annum  to  the  county  of  Devon. 
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party,  whether  in  or  out  of  pUce,  tfll  they  were 
enabled  to  bestow  upon  him  those  hc»ipors  and 
emoluments,  which  he  had  well  earned  and  justly 
merited.  He  was  created  baron  Ashburtcm  in  1782, 
was  entered  on  the  privy-coundl,  and  accq>ted  a 
sinecure,  as  chancellor  o(  the  duchy  of  Lancaster, 
Shortly  after  these  events  his  health  declined,  firom 
the  pressure  of  fiunily  afflictions:  and  he  was  ne- 
cessitated to  retire  firom  public  business,  wfaidi  he 
did  to  a  favourite  retreat  at  Exmouth,  where  he  died 
August  18,  1783.^  He  had  lost  one  son,  which 
greatly  affected  his  mind;  and  the  other  being  in 
imminent  danger,  he  hung  over  him  with  so  much 
solicitude,  that  a  fever  ensued,  which  proved  mortal, 
and  he  fell  the  victim  of  parental  afiection. 

His  lordship  claims  introduction  here  as  author 
of  the  following  professional  pamphlets : 

<^  A  Letter  to  the  Proprietors  of  f^ast-India  Stock, 
on  the  Subject  of  Lord  Clive's  Jaghire ;  occasioned 
by  his  Lordship's  Letter  on  that  Subject."  1764,  8vo. 

^^  A  Letter  fi'om  John  Dunning,  flsq.  solicitor  to 
the  queen,  to  a  gentleman  of  the  Inner  Temple; 
containing  directions  to  the  Student"  This  was 
printed  in  The  Templar,  voL  i.  p.  10. 

**  An  Answer  to  the  Dutch  Memorials." 

Lord  Ashburton  was  also  concerned,  as  I  under- 
stood fi'om  Mr.  Reed,  in  a  pamphlet  written  against 
the  law  on  libels:  and  he  has  had  the  honour  of 

)  Gent.  Mag.  vol.  liiL  p.  717;  and  Debrett*s  Peerage. 
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being  considered  as  the  soundest  constitutional  lawyer 
of  his  day.*] 

«  See  Memoir  of  the  Earl  of  Rotslyn  in  the  Monthly  Ma* 
gatine  for  Feb.  1805.  An  earlier  writer,  howeFer,  after  admit- 
ting hit  lordship's  inanity  as  a  pleader,  and  ginng  him  credit 
lor  penpicuous  language,  for  ready  wit,  and  steadiness  to  hi^ 
party,  expressed  a  wish  that  he  had  been  equally  steady  to  the 
cause  of  the  public,  which  cause  he  is  stated  to  have  forgot  when 
he  accepted  the  sinecure  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  after  itaad* 
ing  foremost  in  painting  the  abuses  of  sinecure  places^  and  the 
inability  of  the  country  to  support  such  eatravagiuice.  Gent. 
Mi^.  ut  sup.  p.  19O6. 
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GEORGE, 
VISCOUNT  SACKVILLE, 

[The  son  of  Lioiiel,  and  younger  brother  of  Charles, 
duke  of  Dorset,  wji?  born  in  1716.  Early  in  life, 
through  the  means  of  his  father,  he  became  the  con- 
vivial companion  of  George,  the  second.  In  the 
army  he  served  as  aid-de-camp  to  the  king,  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  Ueu tenant-general,  and  made 
commander  of  the  British  forces  in  Germany  under 
prince  Ferdinand,  until  the  memorable  battle  of  Min- 
den  involved  him  in  disgrace,  and  subjected  him  to 
trial  by  a  court-martial  in  1760.  After  incurring 
the  displeasure  of  his  sovereign,  who  erased  his  name 
from  the  list  of  privy-counsellors,  he  made  his  ap- 
peal to  tlie  public  in  a  skilful  defence.  From  Sack- 
ville  he  changed  his  name  to  Germaine  in  1770,  for 
a  considerable  fortune  left  by  his  relation  lady  Betty, 
who  makes  so  distinguished  a  figure  in  the  corre- 
spondence of  Swift.  Some  years  afterwards  he  was 
restored  lo  royal  favour,  and  promoted  to  the  office 
secretary  of  state  for  the  American  department. 
On  retiring  from  thence  he  was  hoiiouied  with  a 
peerage,  by  tlie  titles  of  viscount  Sackville  and  baron 
Bolebrooke,  in  1 782,  and  died  on  the  26th  of  August 
1785.^ 


9  GeDtleman's  Magazine,  vol,  Iv.  p.  667.     For  a  more  ei 
(ended  biographical  bccoudi,   ttt  Almoa't  .\aecdotes,  val.  i 
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Besides  his  lordship's  military  defence,  or  Apology 
for  his  conduct  ^,  he  is  said  to  have  written  a  beau- 
tiful eulogy  on,  the  princess  of  Orange^  which  never 
graced  the  press ;  and  in  which  the  genius,  learning, 
and  virtues  of  her  highness  were  the  theme.  * 

The  simplicity  of  lord  Sackville's  private  habits 
was  evidenced  by  the  unomamented  state  of  his 
small  house  at  Stoneland,  near  Tunbridge  Wells, 
which  was  so  plain,  as  to  be  scarcely  becoming  a 
retired  gentleman.] 


p.  116.    Mr. Cumberland  wrote  and  published  ''a  Chal^actei'f 
of  his  lordship  in  1785,  which  records  his  last  words.  .  A  fig^er. 
partial  character  by  the  same  writer,  may  be  collected  from  the 
Memoirs  of  his  own  Life,  printed  in  1806.    Cumberland  had 
been  his  lordship's  secretary  in  the  Board  of  Trade. 

3  Another  pamphlet  entitled  *^  The  Conduct  of  a  late  noble 
Commander  candidly  considered/*  which  was  published  afiter 
his  lordship's  Apology,  may  -foe  supposed  to  have  had  the  su- 
perintending direction  of  the  same  pen.  Churchill  has  sufiBb- 
ciently  registered  the  charge  made  against  him,  in  the  following 
couplet : 

"  Sackvilles  alone  anticipate  defeat. 

And  ere  they  dare  the  battle,  sound  retreat.'* 

The  Candidate. 

Yet. Cumberland  averred-—*'  I  have  seen  him  in  moments  of 
imminent  danger,  and  never  had  occasion  to.  doubt  the  firmnesf 
of  his  mind.  His  serenity  accompanied  him  through  life,  and 
was  particularly  conspicuous  at  the  close  of  it." 

*  Gent.  Mag.  vol.  Iv.  p.  746. 
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CHARLES  HOWARD, 
DUKE    OF    NORFOLK, 

Was  author  of  "  Considerations  on  the  Pe- 
nal Laws  against  Roinao  Catholics  in  England, 
and  the  new-acquired  Colonies  in  America : 
in  a  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord."    I768.  Svo. 

"  Thoughts,  Essays,  and  Maxims,  chiefly 
religious  and  political."    I768.    Svo. 

"  Historical  Anecdotes  of  some  of  the 
Howard  Family."^   I769.  Svo. 


[This  duke  was  lineally  descended  fKtn  Charles, 
fourth  son  of  Henry  Frederick,  earl  of  Arundel,  Sec. 
miirried  Catherine,  daughter  of  John  Brockhoies, 
esq.  in  1739,  by  whom  he  had  the  late  duke;  suc- 
ceeded to  the  premier  dukedom  of  Norfolk,  on  the 
death  of  his  cousin  Edward,  the  eighth  duke,  in 
1777 ;  lived  in  habits  of  low  intemperance,  and  died 
en  the  31st  of  August,  1786.  ^ 

<  [To  which  ii  added,  an  origiiial  letter  to  lord  Burghlyc,  con- 
nudng  a  pftittcular  account  of  the  execution  of  Mary  queen  of 
Scots;  with  other  letten  never  before  printed :  also  the  office  of 
he  Earl  Marshal  of  England.] 
'  Collini't  and  Debrett't  Peerages,  and  Gent.  Mag. 
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The  second  of  the  above-named  productions  will 
furnish  a  few  forcible  traits  of  national  character: 
the  reader  must  judge  of  their  verisimilitude. 

^  ON  THE  CHARACTER  OF  THE  FRENCH  NATION. 

*^  France  may  be  justly  stiled  the  kingdom  of  wck 
mankind,  who  have  much  power  and  are  great  poli« 
ticians ;  highly  to  the  prejudice,  as  the  sensible  part 
justly  think,  of  that  kingdom.  Hiey  live  in  such  a 
perpetual  round  of  pleasure  and  dissipation,  that  no- 
thing seems  to  affect  them  long ;  and  however  quidk 
and  lively  they  may  be  in  their  first  conceptions  and 
imaginations,  they  soon  pass  away.  They  talk  much 
of  love,  and  are  very  polite,  externally,  to  the  ladies ; 
but  perhaps  possess  less  of  the  real  passion  than  any 
nation  whatever.  Jealousy,  which  is  a  tormenting 
mark  of  love,  is  scarce  known  among  them ;  though 
their  quickness  and  vivacity  are  very  great  Hieir 
volubility  of  tongue  exceeds  that  of  all  other  nations, 
and  firequently  becomes  tedious  and  irksome-  to 
strangers,  who  desire,  at  times,  to  retire  into  their 
own  thoughts,  by  the  way  of  ease  and  refi^hment 
From  their  quickness  of  conception  they  are  ready  at 
invention ;  but  if  they  do  not  discover  a  thing  in  their 
first  pursuit,  they  give  it  up  as  too  troublesome,  and 
not  worth  the  pains  and  labour  of  exploring.  They 
are  often  bewildered  in  their  own  thoughts  and  ima- 
ginations, and  seldom  bring  any  pursuit  to  perfection ; 
hence,  probably,  arose  the  old  saying,  of  the  French 
inventing  the  rufHe,  and  the  English  improving  it  by 
the  addition  of  the  shirt'' 
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"  ON  THE  ENGLISH,    SCOTCH,    AND  IRISH. 

.  .  .' '  .J 

"  To  speak  of  their  good  qualities  first: — die  Eng- 
lish in  general  are  sincere,  honest,  and  industrious. 
The  Scots  are  polite  and  well-behaved,  t(Jerably 
learned  and  educated ;  they  are  brave,  and  make  good 
soldiers ;  but  the  English  (whether  through  prejudice 
or  not,  the  writer  will  not  take  upon  him  to  deter- 
mine) consider  them  as  better  second  tban.first  rates, 
better  servants  than  inasters.  The  Irish  are  generous, 
hospitable,  and  grateful,  ' 

^f  Let  .us  now  consider  their  faults: — -the  English 
are  often  sulky,  and  too  headstrong ;  easier  to  lead 
.than  drive.  AU  the  people  are,  from  their  constitu- 
tioQ,  great  politicians ;  but  happily  their  women  are 
not  so  deep  as.  those  in  France ;  whereby  they  have 
more  time  and  leisure  to  attend  to  domestic  and  fa- 
mily.af&irs,  which  seem  better  designed,  and  more 
adapted  to  the  minds,  education,  and  understandings 
pf  the  fair  sex,  than  politics,  and  the  government  of 
kingdoms;  which  arduous  task  ought  to  be,  left  to 
.the  robust  constitution  of  man.  They  are  fond  of 
liberty,  and  their  minds  are  so  full  of  the  idea  of  it, 
that  ip^ny  are  greatly  alarmed,  and  are  much  afraid 
that  the  nation  should  be  deprived  of  it.  This  hur- 
ries them  into  a  neglect  of  their  business,  and  brings 
on  the  ruin  of  their  affairs :  so  that  they  are  hereby 
deprived  of  their  liberty  for  fear  of  the  loss  of  it.  The 
Irish  are  vain ;  the  Scotch  are  proud.  All  the  three 
nations  are  more  addicted  to  the  vice  of  drinking 
than  die  more  southern  nations ;  the  Irish  the  most, 
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the  English  the  next,  arid  the  Scotch  the  least:  but 
this  *vice  seenis  to  abate^  and  is  much  &llen  from 

* 

what*  it  was  formerly." 

His  grace's  candid  sentiments  and  liberal,  estimate 
of  hereditary  repute,  with  his  reasons  for  publishing 
the. Howard  Anecdotes,  are  too  creditable,  to  be 
omitted. 

"  This  attempt,"  says  the  noble  wi-iter,  *'  I  don't 
mean  as  a  chit-chat  of  my  ancestry,  being  sensible 
that  nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous  than  4br  a  man 
to  presume  that  the  honour  resulting  from  the  good 
works  of  his  ancestors,  devolves  to  him  in  right  of 
blood  only,  without  his  taking  the  least  pains  to 
shew,  by  his  own  good  works,  that  their  blood  is  still 
inherent  in  him  —  a  cheap  way  of  purchasing  ho- 
nour !  —  so  cheap,  that  the  world  will  very  jusdy 
never  admit  it.  It  is  from  a  man's  own  merit  or  de- 
merit only,  that  he  can  expect  to  rise  or  fall,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  sensible  part  of  the  world : 

<  Honour  or  shame  from  no  condition  rise, 

*  Act  well  your  part,  't  is  there  true  honour  lyes.' 

The  fool  or  knave  may  hold  forth  to  view  a  long  list 
of  noble  and  worthy  ancestors ;  but  what  other  pur- 
pose does  it  answer,  than  to  place  him  in  a  more  con- 
spicuous degree  of  contempt  ?  My  motive  in  attempt- 
ing this  detail,  was  to  furnish  my  well-disposed  readers 
with  ^ome  amiable  pictures  of  a  good  life ;  which  may 
be  pleasing  in  the  view,  and  beneficial  in  contem- 
plating.    That  they  happened  to  be  those  of  some 

cc  4 
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HowaMls,  and  not  of  any  other  name,  was  only  occa- 
sioned by  my  being,  from  my  connexions,  more  &- 
miliar  with  them.  The  life  of  a  good  man  I  alwi^ 
contemplate  with  pleasure,  and  this  I  look  npon  to  be 
the  itaost  pleasing  as  well  as  instructive  part  of  his- 
tory ;  inasmuch  as  it  proposes  to  every  man  in  ptfvate 
Hfb,  worthy  esdEtmples  which  are  within  his  power  for 
the  most  part  to  imitate :  a  benefit  which  he  seldom 
finds  in  the  voluminous  accounts  of  the  rise  and  fidl 
ef  empires,  with  which  every  library  abounds.^] 
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PHILIP  YORKE, 
SECOND  EARL  OF  HAftDWICKE. 

[This  accomplished  nobleman  was  the  eldest  son 
of  lord-chancellor  Hardwicke  \  and  received  his  early 
education  at  Dr.  Newcome's  academy  at  Hackney, 
wl^ience  he  was  removed  to  Bene't  College,  Cambridge, 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  Salter,  afterward  master  of  the 
Charter-house.  In  IT^l,  the  year  after  he  quitted 
the  university,  he  was  chosen  member  of  parliament 
for  Reygate,  Surrey;  and  in  I?*?,  for  the  county  of 
Cambridge.  ^  In  1749  he  had  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
conferred  upon  him,  and  in  1 764  succeeded  his  father 
in  title  and  estate.  He  was  beside,  lord-lieutenant 
and  custos  rotulorum  of  the  county  of  Cambridge, 
high  steward  of  the  university,  and  a  teller  of  the 
exchequer.  The  infirm  state  of  his  health,  being 
violently  subject  to  hj^pochondria,  combined  with 
strong  attachment  to  literary  pursuits,  is  supposed 
to  have  prevented  him  from  becoming  a  partizan  in 

*  An  extemporaneous  addition  to  lord  Lyttclton's  poem  of 
Virtue  and  Fame,  by  the  first  lord  Hardwicke,  surpasses  the 
poem  itself,  and  induced  the  author  to  say,  "  If  your  lordship 
can  write  such  verses  extempore,  it  is  well  for  other  poets  that 
you  chose  to  be  lord*chancellor  rather  than  laureat."  Edwarda 
has  a  Miltonic  sonnet  to  lord-chancellor  Hardwicke  in  hb  Canons 
of  Criticism,  p.  298.  6th  edit. 

3  On  this  occasion  Soame  Jenyns  addressed  to  him  an  Imita* 
ties  of  Horace,  lib.  ii.  odt  16. 
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the  politics  of  the  daj' :  yet  he  held  a  seat  in  the  ca- 
binet, during  the  short-lived  administration  of  lord 
Rockingham  in  1765,  but  witliout  any  salary  or 
official  situation :  which,  though  repeatedly  offered  to 
him,  he  never  would  accept.  *  He  died  May  16. 1 790, 
in  his  seventietli  year.  ^ 

His  lordship  through  life  was  attentive  to  literature, 
was  himself  an  elegant  scholar,  and  produced  several 
useful  works.  He  also  conti*ibuted  his  assistance  to 
various  authors,  who  have  acknowledged  their  obli- 
gations to  him  in  various  ways. 

On  the  death  of  queen  Caroline,  in  1738,   he  in- 
serted a  poem  among  the  verses  printed  on  that  occa- 
i^ion  at  Cambridge.     While  a  member  of  the  uni- 
versity, he  engaged  witli  several  friends  in  a  work 
similar  to  the  Travels  of  Anacharsis,  by  M.  Bar- 
thelemi.     It  was  entitled,  "  Athenian  Letters,"  and 
assumed  to  be  the  epistolaiy  correspondence  of  an 
agent  of  the  king  of  Persia,  residing  at  Athens  during 
the  Peloponnesian  war ;  while  the  letters  were  sup- 
posed to  have  been  written  by  contemporaries  of  So- 
crates, Pericles,  and  Plato.  A  few  copies  were  printed 
in  1741,  and  a  hundred  copies  were  reprinted  in  1781, 
4to. ;  but  the  work  was  not  put  into  fiill  possession  of 
the  public  till  1789,  when  it  appeared  in  2  vols.  8vo. 
In  1798  a  very  beautiful   edition  was  put  forth 
under  the  auspices  of  the  present  earl  of  Hardwicke^ 
in  2  vols.'4<to.^     By  all  students  of  the  belles  lettres 

'i  European  Magazine  for  February  1803. 

i  British  Cabinet. 

6  An  advertisement  prefixed  to  vol.  i.  attHbutes  its  having 
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it  must  .ever  be  regarded  as  so  ingenious  and  interest- 
ing a  performance,  that  an  impression  of  less  ^costli* 
ness  may  still  perhaps  be  a  desideratum. 

Lord  Hardwicke  published  in  1757,  The  Corre- 
spondence of  Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  Ambassador  to 
the.  States-General  during  the  Reign  of  Jan][es  I* ; 
and  prefixed  an  ^^  Historical  Preface,"  containing  an 
account  of  the  many  important  negotiations  which 
were  carried  on  at  that  period.  This  was  not  printed 
for  sale;  and  the  second  impression  in  1775  consisted 


been  so  long  withheld  from  publication,  to  an  ingenuous  diffi« 
dence,  which  forbad  the  authors  of  it  to  obtrude  on  the  notice 
of  the  world  what  they  had  considered  merely  as  a  prepara- 
tory trial  of  their  strength,  and  as  the  best  method  of  im- 
printing on  their  own  minds  some  of  the  immediate  subjects  of 
their  academical  studies.  The  friends  who  assisted  in  this  pro- 
duction were  the  hon.  Charles  Yorke*;  Dr.  Rooke,  master 
of  Christ's  college,  Cambridge;  Dr.  Green,  afterward  bishop 
of  Lincoln ;  Daniel  Wray,  esq. ;  the  rev.  Mr.  Ileaton,  of  Bene't 
college;  Dr.  Hcberden,  the  celebrated  physician;  Henry 
Coventry,  e^q. ;  the  rev.  Mr.  Laury ;  Mrs.  Catherine  Talbot ; 
Dr.  Birch;  and  Dr. Salter.  This  work,  in  the  original  preface, 
was  pretended  to  be  a  translation  from  a  MS.  in  the  Spanish 
language,  which  had  been  translated  by  a  learned  Jew  from  an 
ancient  MS.  in  the  Persic  language,  preserved  in  the  library  at 
Fez,  in  the  dominions  of  the  king  of  Morocco.  In  the  edition 
of  1781  the  truth  was  owned,  the  masquerade  was  closed,  the 
the  fancy-dresses  and  dominos  were  returned  to  their  respective 
wardrobes,  and  the  literary  maskers  resumed  their  proper 
habits  and  their  ordinary  occupations  in  life.  See  Preface  to 
4to.  edit. 

*  See  art.  of  Iiord  MordMi, 
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only  <^  fifty  copies  ^ :  but  the  work  has  since  been 
reprinted. 

The  last  publication  of  lord  Hardwicke  was  entitled^ 
'^  Miscellaneous  State  Piters,  firom  1501  to  1726  ;** 
in  2  vols.  4to.  1779; 

and  contains  a  number  of  select,  curious,  and  im- 
portant reliques,  firom  the  paper-office  and  British 
Museum,  &c.  which  serve  to  mark  most  strongly  the 
characters  of  celebrated  princes  and  statesmen,  or  to 
illustrate  s(»ne  memorable  sera,  or  remarkable  series 
of  events. 

The  following  extract  will  convey  to  those  readers 
who  have  not  perused  the  Athenian  Letters,  but  an 
imperfect  specimen  of  lord  Hardwicke's  literary 
talent;  for  the  whole  should  be  read,  to  form  any 
judgment  of  the  writer's  skill  and  erudition,  in  ex- 
hibiting the  philosophy,  literature,  and  costume  of 
ancient  Greece. 

Letter  XLL^  Oleander  to  Gobryas^  chief  Scribe  to 
Artaxerxes^  King  of  Persia ,-  relating  the  Death  of 
Pericles^  the  Circumstances  attending  it,  Sfc.  {Third 
Year  of  the  Peloponnesian  War.) 

"  An  universal  sorrow  and  confusion  reign  at  pre- 
sent in  this  city;  the  old  and  the  young,  the  civil 
magistrate  and  the  military  ofiicer,  the  private  citizen 
and  the  recluse  scholar,  join  equally  in  deploring  the 

7  Europ.  Mag.  ubi  sup.    Dr.  Lort  said,  "  one  hundred  co- 
pies."   Vide  article  of  Viscount  Dorchester,  vol.  ii.  p.  274. 
>  The  work  comprises  ISO  letters. 
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irretrierable  misfortune  which  has  be&llen  Athens, 
and  look  upon  themselves  as  equally  involved  in  its 
fiital  consequences.  Thou  mayst  at  first  imagine, 
potent  lordi  that  the  late  devouring  pestilence  has 
returned:  that  the  naval  force  of  this  republic,  its 
ornament  and  bulwark,  has  been  defeated  by  the  for- 
midable fleet  of  Corinth ;  or  that  the  victorious  arms 
of  Peloponnesus  have  wasted  Attica  with  his  fire  and 
sword,  and  are  now  forming  the  siege  of  its  metro- 
polis. But  none  of  these  calamities  have  happened ; 
and  to  detain  thee  no  longer,  thou  wilt  not,  I  believe, 
be  surprised  at  so  general  a  concern,  when  I  inform 
thee  that  Pericles  is  dead,  whose  counsels  have  set  his 
countrymen  at  the  head  of  Greece,  whose  steady 
conduct  has  carried  them  with  honour  through  the 
greatest  difficulties,  and  whose  military  skill  has 
given  motion  to  their  fleets  and  armies,  during  an  ad- 
ministration of  forty  years.  He  died  this  evening,  at 
his  house  in  the  Ceramicus,  of  a  fever  that  has  hung 
upon  him  for  several  months,  and  was  occasioned  by 
a  severe  shock  which  his  constitution  received  firom 
the  plague,  when  it  raged  here,  which  all  the  art  of 
physic,  though  exerted  by  Hippocrates  himseli^  could 
never  restore*  His  greatness  of  soul  and  natural  flow 
of  spirits  made  him  disregard  the  approaches  of 
danger :  he  was  seen  every  day  in  the  assemblies  of 
the  people,  exhorting  them  to  continue  the  war  with 
a  vigour  becoming  the  Athenian  name,  and  pointing 
out  to  them  the  methods  of  supplying  the  expense 
of  it.  He  used  to  sit  late  in  the  senate,  debating  on 
projects  for  distressing  the  enemy,  and  securing  the 
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commerce  of  Athens,  or  drawing  up  dispaUJies  fi>r 
their  commanders  and  ministers  abroad.  He  fre- 
quently visited  the  fortifications  and  harbour,  exa- 
mined every  thjnp  with  his  own  eyes;  one  while 
pressing  forward  the  equipment  of  their  ships,  through 
all  the  delays  which  the  manner  of  fitting  them  out 
here  necessarily  occasions ;  at  another,  reviewing  the 
troops,  and  strengthening  the  city  with  additional 
works ;  till  at  last,  as  the  weakness  of  his  body  by  no 
means  answered  the  zeal  of  his  heart  for  the  public 
service,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  off  appearing  abroad, 
and  to  call  inthat  assistance  from  physic,  which  he 
had  too  long  neglected. 

"  Upon  the  first  news  of  his  confinement,  crowds 
of  people  daily  fiocked  to  the  temples,  particularly 
those  of  Jupiter  the  counsellor)  and  Minerva  the  pa- 
troness of  Athens:  to  solicit,  with  prayers  and  oRer- 
ings,  the  continuance  of  so  valuable  a  life;  as' the 
greatest  national  blessing  they  could  bestow,  and  the 
strongest  proof  that  Arhens  was  still  under  the  pro- 
tection and  au^picious  influence  of  her  guardian  deities. 
During  the  short  gleams  of  hope  ajid  quick  returns 
of  fear,  which  succeeded  each  othei-  in  the  progress 
of  the  distemper,  all  public  affairs  were  at  a  stand  : 
no  news  from  their  armies  or  squadrons  inquired 
after ;  and  the  truth  of  an  old  observation  was  verified, 
that  mankind  more  sensibly  perceive  the  excelleDce 
of  any  thing  from  the  want  than  the  enjoyment 
of  it.    ■ 

"  The  behaviour  of  Pericles,  in  the  whole  course 
uf  his  tUuess,  was  composed  find  mtignanimous,  eu- 
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tirely  consistent  with  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  agreeable 
to  the  calm  fortitude  he  had  always  shewn  both  ia  the 
adversity  and  prosperity  of  his  fortunes.  I  was  myself 
a  witness  to  a  pfetty  remarkable  incident  As  some 
of  his  friends,  not  many  dajrs  before  his  death,  were 
sitting  in  his  chamber,  and  discoursing  of  his  virtue 
and  authority,  his  memorable  actions,  and  the  trophies 
he  had  set  up,  whilst  he  commanded  the  armies  of 
the  republic,  not  imagining  that  he  was  then  attend- 
ing to  their  conversation;  on  the. sudden  he  called 
out  to  us,  that  all  the  circumstances  which  we  had 
mentioned,  were  common  to  him  with  the  other  great 
men  whom  Athens  had  produced ;  and  that,  besides, 
fortune  might  lay  claim  to  part  of  the  merit  of  them : 

*  but,'  continued  he,  *  you  have  omitted  what  I  most 

*  value  myself  upon,  —  that  in  my  whole  administra" 

*  tion  none  of  my  fellow-citizens  ever  wore  mourning 

*  on  my  account/  We,  who  were  then  present,  were 
so  moved  with  this  speech,  that  we  melted  into  tears ; 
which,  I  dare  say,  a  man  of  Pericles'  sense  took  for 
the  highest  panegyric  we  could  bestow,  as  I  am  sure 
it  was  the  most  natural. 

"  I  have  taken  care  to  send  away  my  dispatch  by  a 
ship  that  sails  immediately  out  of  the  port  for  Ephesus; 
and  as  the  wind  sets  fair,  and  the  express  who  is 
charg'd  with  it  is  used  to  expeditious  joumies,  I  doubt 
not  but  it  will  bring  the  earliest  advice  to  the  court  of 
Persia  of  this  remarkable  and  interesting  event. 
Adieu. 

**  From  Athens.  "  P." 

The  following  fraternal  tribute  has  been  copied 
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from  its  original,  in  Bibl.  Birch.  ^,  4925,  and  forms 
an  agi'eeable  appendage  to  the  present  article  : 


"  SONNET.    TO  MR.  CHARLES  YORKE  (HIS 
BROTHER). 

"  0  Charles  !  replete  with  learning's  various  >U>re  ; 

Howe'er  attentive  to  th'  historic  page, 
The  poet's  lay,  or  philosophic  lore, 

Thy  thoughts  from  these  high  studies  disengage. 
Let  Horace  rest  and  Locke,  and  quick  repair 

To  Wrest,  that  ancient  honourable  seal  1 
la  its  wide  garden  breathe  a  purer  air, 

And  pass  the  fleeting  hours  in  converse  sweet. 
From  this  short  respite  shall  thy  mind  renew 

(Whose  spirit  by  the  midnight  lamp  decays) 
Her  native  strength,  its  labours  to  pursue, 

And  in  thy  bloom  of  age  outstrip  the  praise. 
Each  studious  vigil  thou  shalt  pleas'd  review. 

When  honours  crown  thy  well-spent  early  days. 
"Junes.  17^1.  P.Y."] 


s  Several  letter*  to  Dr.  Birch  from  different  branchei  of  the 
Yorke  facnily,  are  contained  in  the  same  manuicript. 
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JOHN  MONTAGUE, 
FOURTH  EARL  OF  SANDWICH, 

[The  eldest  son  of  viscount  Hincliinbroke,  who  died 
young;  was  bom  in  1718,  succeeded  his  grandfather 
as  earl  of  Sandwich  in  1729,  and  after  a  liberal  edu- 
cation at  Eton  and  Cambridge,  went  abroad  for  far- 
ther improvement,  in  company  with  the  late  earl  of 
Besborough.  In  this  tour  he  did  not  confine  him- 
self to  the  usual  route,  but  extended  his  travels  to 
Grand  Cairo  and  Constantinople;  and  during  his 
residence  in  Egypt,  purchased  a  remark^le  marble, 
which  he  brought  to  England  in  1739^  and  con- 
cerning which  Dr.  Taylor  published  a  learned  dis- 
sertation, entitled,  Marmor  Sandvicaise.  At  this 
period  liis  lordship  attended  to  literary  pursuits  ^,  and 
became  a  member  of  a  club  composed  of  gentlemen 
who  had  visited  Egypt.  He  very  early  took  his  seat 
in  the  house  of  jiee'rs,  and  united  himself  with  the 

<  He  also  brought  two  mummies  and  eight  cmbaUned  ibises 
from  the  catacombs  of  Memphis,  a  large  quantity  of  the  Egyptiao 
papyrus,  fifty  intaglios,  five  hundred  medals,  &c.  Cooke's  Me« 
moir  of  his  Life,  p.  3. 

^  He  had  copied  above  fifty  Greek  inscriptions,  and  taken  plans 
and  draughts  of  the  pyramids,  and  other  ancient  buildings.  Ibid. 
He  b  said  to  have  written  an  account  of  his  Travels  in  the  East, 
and  to  have  printed  a  few  copies  of  the  same,  for  gifts  to  favoure4 
friends. 
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Bedford  parly.  When  the  duke  in  1744  was  nonti- 
nated  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  lord  Sandwich  was 
joined  with  him  in  the  commission,  and  coiitiiiuetl  at 
that  board  until  he  was  appointed  plenipotentiary  to 
the  States  Genera!  in  November  1746.  At  the  con- 
gress of  Aix-la-Ciiapelle  he  was  one  of  the  negotia- 
tors. In  February  1 749  he  was  constituted  first 
lord  of  the  admiralty,  but  resigned  bis  post  in  the 
succeeding  year,  and  continued  out  of  employment 
till  Dec.  1755,  when  he  was  declared  joint  vice- 
treasurer  of  Ireland  and  secretary  of  war  there.  These 
posts  he  quitted  in  April  1 763,  to  resume  his  former 
station  at  the  admiralty:  and  in  August  lie  became 
one  of  the  secretaries  of  state.  In  January  1 768  he 
was  appointed  paymaster-general,  which  he  exchanged 
in  December  1 770  for  tlie  secretarj'ship  of  state  for 
the  northern  department.  That  place  he  (jultted  in 
Januarj-  1771,  and  again  jiresided  at  the  admiralty, 
with  skill  and  attention,  during  lord  North's  admims- 
Irstion.  On  tlie  memorable  coalition  in  1783  he 
wished  for  a  place  of  less  business  and  responsibili^' 
than  he  had  long  held,  and  took  the  rangership  of  the 
parks,  which  lie  resigned  in  I7S4,  when  the  coalition 
cabinet  was  dissolved.  He  then  retired  to  the  calmer 
satisfactions  of  a  private  station,  which  he  enjoyed  Ull 
the  30th  of  April  1792.  ■* 

His  lordship's  coimvial  qualities  rendered  liis  society 
much  esteemed,  and  his  passion  for  music  made  him 
a  zealous  patron  of  its  professors ;  and  of  the  ill-&ted 

*  European  Magazine  for  iTST;  and  Cookc'i  McniMr. 
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Miss  Raj*,  who  lived  witli  him  as  a  ckere  antic.  Ii 
was  hts  custom  in  the  country  to  devote  one  evening 
in  the  week  to  musical  recreations,  which  wen.'  chiefly 
of  the  vocal  kind;  hut  at  length  his  private  parties 
grew  on  to  public  festivities,  and  were  held  twice  a 
year  at  Hinchinhroke,  when  oratorios  were  daily  per- 
formed during  a  week,  A  rehearsal  took  place  each 
morning.  After  dinner,  catches  and  glees  went  round, 
till  all  were  summoned  to  the  evening  perfonnance. 
Tills  lasted  till  supper  was  on  tlie  table,  after  which 
canons,  &c,  were  renewed,  and  the  principal  singers 
retired  to  rest,  after  a  laborious  exertion  of  twelve 
hours.* 

Churchill  has  most  severely  and  outrageously  cari- 
catured lord  Sandwich,  in  the  poem  of  The  Candi- 
date ;  occasioned  by  his  lordship's  contention  with  the 
earl  of  I^ardwicke  for  the  high-stewardiihip  of  Cam- 
bridge in  1 76+ :  and  in  the  UiaboUad  and  other  sar- 
castic productions,  he  obtained  a  prominent  share  of 
public  notice.  Dul  this  did  not  seem  to  alfect  his 
temper,  his  manners,  or  his  conduct,  which  are  said 
to  have  been  benevolent,  affable,  and  hospitable : 
though  marked  by  a  festal  adherence  to  the  philo- 
so|)hy  of  Ariatippus. 

To  his  lordship  is  attributed 

**  A  State  of  Factfi  relative  to  Greenwich  Mo^i- 
tal,"  printed  in  1779;  in  reply  to  Captain  Baillie's 
Case  of  the  Royal  Hospital  at  Greenwich,  in  1778. 

'  MeouHT,  ut  iop.  p.  3S.  Uii  lordihip  n  isiil  to  Imve  eontpoted 
the  jocular  nitch  of"  Fie,  nay  pr'ythce  John." 
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"  A  Voyage  performed  by  the  late  Earl  of  Sauil- 
wich  round  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  Years  I7S8  and 
I7S9;  written  by  Hlniselt';"  and  printed  in  2  vols, 
quarto; 

was  published  in  1799  by  his  chaplain,  the  rev.  John 
Cooke,  who  prefixed  a  memoir  of  the  noble  author." 

Tlie  following  extract  has  some  relation  to  a  source 
of  antiquarian  curiosity,  which  of  late  years  has  much 
occupied  the  attention  of  our  hterati. 

"  Nothing  certainly  would  afford  a  more  copious 
subject  to  an  author  than  the  rehgion  of  the  .^^-p- 
tians ;  as  he  would  have  an  open  field  to  display  both 
his  reading  and  invention,  in  the  explanation  of  the 
many  mysteries  and  aanigmns  in  which  every  thing 
tending  towards  their  divine  worship  was  studiously 
enclosed.  But  such  an  undertaking,  however  well 
executed,  is  Uable  to  tlic  very  obvious  objection  of 
sach  an  explanation  being  the  pure  invention  of  the 
author ;  who  being  sensible  that  it  would  not  be  easy 
to  contradict  him,  might  be  concluded  to  have  ^ven 
an  endre  scope  to  liis  imagination ;  and  explained  the 
difficulties  according  to  the  suggestion  of  his  own 
fancy.  And  such  I  make  no  doubt  is  llie  founditlioa 
on  which  all  the  modem  writers  have  buill,  who 
have  treated  that  subject:  for  how  is  it  possible  to 
explain  mysteries  which  were  never  made  public,  even 
in  the  nation  where  they  were  in  use  P     As  for  ex- 

*  And  elu)  a  portrait;  with  sevcra!  engravings  of  antieat 
buildings  and  inscriptions,  nnda  cliart  of  his  course.  Il  was  n- 
|iubli)hed  in  Ibot:  from  tlic  commenilBtionii  which  hnd  been  be 
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ample:  the  hieroglyphics,  which  were  inscribed  on 
the  outside  of  all  public  buildings,  such  as  temples, 
pyramids,  and  obelisks,  were  no  other  than  sacred 
characters,  understood  only  by  the  priests  who  com- 
posed them ;  and  which  (if  they  had  any  real  mean- 
ing) were  dressed  up  in  that  senigmatical  habit  pur- 
posely to  make  the  common  people  imagine  that  soma 
mystery  was  couched  under  them ;  which  was  of  too 
great  consequence  to  be  understood  by  any  but  those 
set  apart  for  the  service  of  the  gods.  Hence  the 
priests  possessed  the  first  rank  in  the  kingdom  after  the 
royal  family,  being  admitted  into  the  councils  of  state, 
distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  people  by  many  ex- 
traordinary privileges,  and  among  others  an  exemption 
from  all  public  imposts.  These  priests  being  the  de- 
positaries not  only  of  the  secrets  of  their  religion,  but 
also  of  the  whole  history  of  ^gypt,  pretended  to  have 
traditions  among  them  of  a  very  high  date;  which 
gave  them  accounts  of  the  state  of  their  country  for 
above  20,000  years.  From  them  the  Egyptians  were 
assured  of  their  being  governed  originally  by  the  godst 
to  whom  succeeded  the  demigods,  and  after  them,  a 
race  of  heroes  who  governed  the  country,  till  it  finalljr 
fell  into  the  hands  of  mortals."     P.  419.] 
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CONSTANTINE  JOHN  PHIPPS, 
LORD  MULGRAVE, 

Was  a  modest  poet,  who  wrote  many  verses, 
but  published  none ;  nor,  though  much  ap- 
plauded by  those  who  have  seen  them,  have 
they  yet  appeared  in  print. 


[ConstantiDe  Phipps,  an  eminent  circumnavigator, 
and  a  captain  in  the  royal  navy,  was  bom  in  1744, 
succeeded  his  father  as  an  Irish  peer  in  1775,  and 
was  created  an  English  baron  in  1790;  but  dying 
without  male  issue,  Oct  10.  1799,  the  English  barony 
became  extinct^  It  has  been  revived  however  in 
his  successor.  Lord  M.  had  been  joint-paymaster  of 
the  forces,  a  commissioner  of  the  board  of  East  India 
controul,  and  of  trade  and  plantati(»is,  and  tk  privy- 
counsellor. 

His  lordship  published  an  account  of  his  disco- 
veries in 

"  A  Voyage  towards  the  North  Pole,  undertaken 
by  hb  Majesty's  command ;  1 773."  Printed  in  4to. 
1774. 

s  Dcbrctt's  Peerage,  vol.i.  p.3lj. 
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This  is  chiefly  a  journal  of  maritime  occurrences  in 
northern  latitudes,  from  April  to  September  1773; 
but  it  is  followed  by  a  valuable  Appendix. 

From  the  information  of  Mr.  Reed  I  learn,  that 
lord  Mulgrave  penned  tlie  "  character  of  captain 
Cooke,"  printed  at  the  end  of  his  last  voyage ;  and 
the  following  tract : 

"  A  Letter  from  a  Member  of  Parliament  to  one 
of  his  Constituents,  on  the  late  Proceedings  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  the  Middlesex  Elections ;  with 
a  Postscript,  containing  some  Observations  on  a 
Pamphlet  ^  entitled,  the  Case  of  the  late  Election  for 
the  County  of  Middlesex  considered."  Lond.  1769, 
8vo. 

In  the  Asylum  for  Fugitive  Pieces  will  be  found  a 
probationary  ode  for  his  lordship;  and  in  the  New 
Foundling  Hospital  for  Wit  *  the  following  persuasive 
but  unprevailing  lines  are  ascribed  to  him*:  but  they 
have  also  been  attributed  to  the^first  lord  Mulgrave. 


3  By  Jeremiali  Dyson,  escj. 

*  Vol.vi.  p.  151. 

^  Tickell,  in  his  Wreath  of  Fashion,  seems  to  speak  of  his  lord- 
ship as  a  rhyming  trifler ;  but  possibly  for  having  offered  up  some 
incense  of  adulation  at  the  Bath-Easton  shrine. 

''  MuLGRAVB !  whose  muse  nor  winds  nor  waves  control, 

Here  bravely  pens  acrostics — on  the  pole; 

Warms  with  poetic  fire  the  northern  air, 

And  soothes  with  tuneful  raptures — the  great  bear: 

So  when  the  rebel  winds  on  Neptune  fell, 

They  sunk  to  rest,  at  sound  of  Triton's  shell." 
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«  TO  THOMAS,  LORD  LYTTELTON«,  IN  HIS 
FATHER'S  LIFE-TIME- 

<<  Sprung  Lyttelton  from  noble  British  blood, 

My  friendship's  honour,  and  life's  greatest  good  I 

This  courts  the  rabble  with  obsequious  nod, 

Or,  the  mob's  idol,  deems  himself  a  god  ^ 

That  of  th'  unruly  courser  seeks  a  name, 

And  risks  his  neck  to  gain  a  jockey's  fame : 

Another  tills  with  joy  his  father's  land. 

Or  prunes  the  curling  vine  with  skilful  hand : 

Some  lo^^e  the  tented  field,  the  drum,  the  fife, 

The  din  of  arms,  the  battle's  bloody  strife. 

Me,  other  cares  in  other  climes  engage 

To  seek  experience  from  the  battle's  rage : 

Where  fleets  meet  fleets,  in  deepest  conflicts  join'd. 

Whose  mimic  thunders  mock  th'  impelling  wind : 

But  bom  in  greater  character  to  shine. 

And  add  new  lustre  to  a  noble  line ; 

Be  thine  the  greater  part  in  deep  debate, 

With  steady  councils  to  uphold  the  state  : 

So  thy  great  sire,  skill'd  in  each  noble  art. 

By  virtue  rules,  by  precept  guides  the  hearts 

If  his  commands  submissive  you  receive. 

Immortal  and  embalm'd  your  name  shall  live. 

O !  may  his  labour  gain  an  happy  end, 

Make  thee  a  patriot  good,  and  constant  friend ! 

May  Heav'n  show'r  down  its  choicest  blessings  stilly 

A  Cato's  virtue,  and  a  Tully's  skill ! 

May'st  thou  the  first  of  Britain's  senate  shine. 

And  be  thy  father's  fame  surpassed  by  thine  !"3 

^  See  his  article,  ubi  supra,  p.  310* 
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THOMAS  PITT, 
LORD  CAMELFORD, 

[The  son  of  Thomas  Pitt,  esq.  lofd-warden  of  the 
stannaries,  &c.  ^,   and   nephew   to  the  first  earl  of 
Chatham,  was  bom  in  1737;  married  in  1774  Anne, 
daughter  of  Pinkney  Wilkinson,  esq.  by  whom  he 
left  issue  Thomas,  the  late  lord  Camelford,  and  Anne, 
afterward  lady  Grenville.     He  was  created  lord  Ca- 
melford, baron  of  Boconoc  in  Cornwall,  1784;  and 
died  at  Florence,  on  the  19th  of  January  1793.^   His 
^ordship  has  been  honourably  characterized  by  two 
noble  pens  :  by  lord  Chatham,  in  early  life,  for  being 
one  of  the  most  amiable,  valuable,  and  noble-minded 
of  youths ;  and  latterly  by  lord  Grenville,  for  com. 
bining  a  suavity  of  manners  with  steadiness  of  prin- 
ciple, and  a  correctness  of  judgment  with  integrity  of 
heart;  which  produced   an   affectionate  attachment 
'rom  those  who  knew  him,  that  has  followed  him 
beyond   the  grave.  ^     His   skill   in   architecture  is 
noticed  in  the  Anecdotes  of  Painting. 

>  Keanley's  Peerage,  p.  S09. 

^  Gentleman's  Magazine,  vol.  UiiL  p.  94. 

*  See  lord  Grenville's  Preface  to  the  Earl  of  Chatham's  Let 
ters,  p.  xiv.    While  pursuing  his  academic  course  of  educatio 
at  Cambridge,  lord  Camelford  wrote  an  ^  Elegy  on  his  Mother's 
Picture,"  which  was  pronounced  **  admirable"  by  his  uncle   and 
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Lord  Camelford  is  introduced  here,  from  being  the 
reputed  author  of  a  tract  concerning  the  Americun 
war;  and  a  paper  relating  to  u  disagreement  of  a 
private  kind,  which  was  privately  printed,  and  en- 
titled, "  Narrative  and  Proofs,  &c.  by  Thomas,  lord 
Camelford."     Lond.  1785.    *to. 

This  narrative  is  explanatory  of  a  family  dispute, 
which  took  place  between  hiii  lurdship  and  tlie  execu- 
tors of  liis  fatlier-in-lttw,  Mr.  P.  Wilkinson.  It  chitfly 
regarded  money  matters,  and  was  printed  in  justifi- 
cation of  hiinitelf  and  lady  Camelford,  but  can  barely 
be  considered  as  constituting  any  pretension  to  au- 
thorship. It  is  presumed  tlieretbre  tliat  a  more  pro- 
fitable extract  may  be  substituted  from  one  of  lord 
Chatliam's  letters  to  Mr.  T.  Pitt  while  at  Cambridge, 
as  they  were  rather  too  slightly  noticed  in  the  noble 
author's  own  article,  at  p.  369. 

"  Pythagoras  enjoined  his  scholars  an  absolute 
silence  for  a  long  noviciate.  I  am  far  from  approving 
such  a  taciturnity ;  but  I  highly  recommend  the  end 
and  intent  of  Pythagoras's  injunction;  which  is,  to 
dedicate  tlie  first  parts  of  life  more  to  hear  and  learn, 
in  order  to  collect  materials  out  of  which  to  form 
opinions  founded  on  proper  lights,  and  well-ex  tun  ined 
>und  principles,  than  to  be  presmning,  prompt,  and 


moiutor,  the  earl  orCliathatn  ;  but  who,  at  the  same  time,  si^ely 
(lirceleU  him  to  plunge  deep  into  pru»c  and  severer  studies,  and 
not  indulge  hb  genius  for  versu.  Thb  directiun  he  probably 
followed,  SB  wc  hear  no  aioru  of  his  lordship's  ddiinnco  with  (he 
Muses. 
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flippant,  in  hiusarding  one's  own  slight,  crude  notions 
of  things,  and  thereby  exposing  the  nakedness  and 
emptiness  of  the  mind ;  like  a  house  opened  to  com- 
pany, before  it  is  fitted  either  with  necessaries  or  any 
ornament,  for  their  reception  and  entertainment 

^^  As  to  your  manner  of  behaving  towards  those 
unhappy  young  gentlemen  you  describe,  let  it  be 
manly  and  easy;  decline  their  parties  with  civility; 
retort  their  raillery  with  raillery,  always  tempered 
with  good-breeding.  If  they  banter  your  regularity, 
order,  decency,  and  love  of  study,  banter  in  return 
their  neglect  of  them ;  and  venture  to  own  frankly, 
that  you  came  to  Cambridge  to  learn  what  you  can, 
not  to  follow  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  pleasure* 

**  I  come  now  to  the  part  of  the  advice  I  have  to 
offer  to  you,  which  most  nearly  concerns  your  wel-» 
fiu*e,  and  upon  which  every  good  and  honourable  pur- 
pose of  your  life  will  assuredly  turn:  I  mean  the 
keeping  up  in  your  heart  the  true  sentiments  of  re- 
ligion. If  you  are  not  right  towards  God,  you  can 
never  be  so  towards  man :  the  noblest  sentiment  of 
the  human  breast  is  here  brought  to  the  test;  ingratum 
qui  dixeritj  omnia  dixiL  *  Remember  thy  Creator  in 
the  days  of  thy  youth,'  is  big  with  the  deepest  wis- 
dom. ^  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  o( 
^  wisdom ;  and  an  upright  heart  that  is  understand- 

*  ing.'  This  is  eternally  true,  whether  the  wits  and 
rakes  of  Cambridge  allow  it  or  not :  nay,  I  must  add 
of  this  religious  wisdom,    ^  Her  ways  are  ways  of 

*  pleasantness,  and  all  her  paths  are  peace ;'  whatever 
your  young  gentlemen  of  pleasure  think  of  a  tainted 
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health,  and  battered  constitution.  Hold  fiist  there- 
fore by  this  sheet-anchor  of  happiness,  Religion :  you 
will  often  want  it  in  the  times  of  most  danger ;  the 
storms  and  tempests  of  life.  Cherish  true  reli^on  as 
preciously  as  you  will  j9y,  with  aUiorrence  and  con- 
tempt, superstition  and  enthusiasm.  The  first  is  the 
perfection  and  glory  of  human  nature ;  the  two  last, 
the  depravation  and  disgrace  of  it.  Ran^nber  the 
essence  of  religion  is  —  a  heart  *  void  of  offence  to- 
wards God  and  man  f  not  subtle  speculative  opinions, 
but  an  active  vital  principle  of  &ith.  The  words  of  a 
heathen  were  so  fine,  that  I  must  give  them  to  you : 
Campositumjus,  fasque  antmi,  sanctos  recessus  meniiSf 
ei  incoctum  generoso  pectus  honesto**'} 
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WILLIAM  MURRAY, 
EARL  OF  MANSFIELD, 

£The  fourth  son  of  David,  earl  of  Stormont,  was 
bom  at  Perth,  in  Scotland,  March  2,  1705.  He 
was  placed  early  at  Westminster  school,  and  about 
the  age  of  fourteen  was  admitted  king's  scholar.  At 
the  election  in  May  1723  he  stood  first  on  the  list  of 
those  youths  who  were  sent  to  Oxford,  and  was  en- 
tered of  Christ  Church  in  June.  In  1727  he  pro- 
ceeded B.  A.,  in  1730  M.  A.,  and  probably  soon 
afterwards  left  the  university.  ^  He  then  made  the 
tour  of  Europe,  and  on  his  return  became  a  member 
of  the  society  of  Lincolns-Inn,  and  was  in  due  time 
called  to  the  bar.  ^  He  does  not  however  appear  to 
have  proceeded  in  the  way  usually  adopted,  of  la^ 
bouring  in  the  chambers  of  a  special  pleader,  or  co- 
pying the  trash  of  an  attorney's  office;  but  being 
gifted  with  pre-eminent  powers  of  oratory,  and  having 
soon  an  opportunity  of  displaying  them,  he  very  early 
acquired  the  notice  of  the  chancellor  and  the  judges, 

<  Dr.  Johnson  would  not  allow  Scotland  to  derive  any  national 
credit  from  lord  Mansfield,  as  he  was  educated  in  England. 
**  Much  (said  he)  may  be  made  of  a  Scotsman,  if  he  be  caught 
"  young." 

'  In  1731,  says  a  biographer  in  the  British  Mi^gazine  for  Sep* 
tember  17S9. 
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OS  well  as  tlie  confidoice  of  the  inferior  practitiooeis. 
Yet  the  graces  of  his  elocution  produced  an  imfavour- 
nble  effect  on  a  certain  class  of  people,  who  were 
disinclined  to  believe  that  such  luminous  talents  could 
assimilate  with  the  more  solid  attainments  of  juris- 
prudence, or  tliat  a  man  of  genius  and  vivacity  could 
be  a  profound  lawyer.*  The  friendship  and  the  com- 
mendation of  Pope  might  also  contribute  to  extend 
the  notion  of  his  attachment  to  other  studies  than 
those  of  law,  for  he  speaks  of  him  as  an  Ovid  lost  to 
England,  as  a  chaimer  of  the  female  sex,  who 


Might 


With  an  hundred  arts  refio'd, 
itretch  his  conquests  over  half  their  kind." 


Pope  indeed  seems  to  have  been  eager  to  show  him 
marks  of  public  regard:  he  addressed  to  Mr.  Murray 
his  imitation  of  the  6th  epistle  of  the  first  book  of 


*  Hence  Pope  makcE  two  brother-sergeants,  who  were  deemed 
oracles  oFIaw, 

"  Each  glioke  his  bead  at  Murray  an  n  un/." 
And  lord  Chesterfield  must  have  cuncurreil  in  the  popular  opi- 
nion by  saying  — "  Murray  has  less  law  ihanuiany  lawyers,  but 
he  has  more  practice  than  any,  merely  upon  account  of  his  elo- 
quence, of  which  he  has  a  never-failing  stream."  Letters,  Feb. 
IS.  17.54. — Mr. Seward  relates  that  lord  Mansfield  wan  at  one 
time  afrud  lie  should  be  obliged  to  give  up  the  study  of  the  law, 
and  go  into  orders,  on  account  of  the  scanuness  of  his  income. 
This  being  imparted  to  the  bachelor  lord  Foley,  as  he  was  com- 
monty  called,  his  lordship  very  nobly  requested  Mr.  Murray's 
acceptance  of  SQOi.  a  year,  out  of  SQOl.  which  his  father  allowed 
hiai.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and  is  said  to  have  been  grateful!., 
remembered  by  lord  Mansfield,    BiogrsphiaDa,  vol.  h.  p.  S77. 
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Horace ;  he  characterized  him  at  some  length  in  his 
imitation  of  the  1st  ode  of  the  fourth  book;  and 
again  adverts  to  him  in  the  Dunciad,  book  iv. 

In  November  1742  he  was  appointed  solicitor- 
general)  and  at  the  same  time  elected  a  member  of 
the  British  senate.  ^  After  distinguishing  himself  as 
an  advocate  at  Edinburgh  in  1743,  and  as  one  of  the 
managers  for  the  impeachment  of  lord  Lovat  by  the 
house  of  commons  in  1747;  he  succeeded  sir  Dudley 
Rider  as  attorney-general  in  1754,  and  as  chief-jus- 
tice of  the  king's  bench  m  1756.  Soon  after  this  he 
was  created  baron  of  Mansfield ;  and  the  regularity, 
punctuality,  and  dispatch  of  the  new  chief-justice  are 
said  to  have  afforded  such  g^ieral  satisfaction,  that  in 
process  of  time  they  drew  into  his  court  most  of  the 
causes  which  could  be  brought  there  for  determin- 
ation. 

The  ill  success  of  the  war  in  1756  occasioned  a 
change  in  the  administration,  and  the  conflicts  of  con- 
tending parties  rendered  it  impracticable  for  the 
crown,  at  that  juncture,  to  settle  a  new  ministry.  In 
order  therefore  to  give  pause  to  the  violence  of  both 
sides,  lord  Mansfield  was  induced  to  accept  the  post 
of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in  April  1757;  but 
this  he  only  held  till  the  July  following.  During  that 
interval  he  employed  himself  with  great  success  to 
bring  about  a  coalition  of  parties,  which  produced  a 
series  of  events  that  raised  the  glory  of  Great  Britain 
to  her  highest  point  of  eminence.     In  the  same  year 

•'>  British  Magazine,  ut  tup. 
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he  was  offered,  but  relused,  ibe  office  of  lord  b^a 
cJWDcellor,  and  in  Kovember  1758  was  elected  a  go- 
Temor  of  the  Charter-house,  For  sevenl  years  afier 
this  period,  the  tenour  of  lord  Mansfield's  life  was 
chiefir  marked  by  a  most  sedulous  discbai^  of  hig 
judicial  duties.  A  change  in  the  cabinet  took  place 
in  1765,  which  introduced  the  tnarc]uis  of  Rocking- 
ham and  his  &iends  to  govern  the  countr%',  and  the 
measures  then  adopted  not  agreeing  with  lord  Alans- 
iield's  sentiments,  he  became  for  some  time  an  oppo- 
nent of  goremment. 

In  Jannaiy  1 770  his  lordship  was  again  offered  the 
great  seal,  and  in  1 771  he  a  third  time  declined  the 
same  offer.  The  year  1 770  was  also  memorable  for 
various  attacks  on  his  juridical  impartiality  in  the 
houses  of  lords  and  commons,  which  however  were 
over-ruled  *;  and  on  the  1 9th  of  October  1 776,  he  wa« 
advance<l  to  the  dignity  of  an  earl  of  Great  Britain. 
At  the  time  of  the  riots  in  I^ndon,  during  June  1 780, 
his  lordship  lost  his  books,  manuscripts,  &c.  and  very 
narrowly  escaped  with  life. '  From  this  time  the 
lustre  of  his  judiciary  character  continued  lo  shine 
with  steady  brightness  till  Jiuie  1 788,  when  he  sent 

"  See  Dcbrett's  PBrliainentary  Debntei,  vol.  v.  p.  365. 
'  On  thii  occarion  Cowper  wrote  some  stanzas  which  are  de> 
gantly  cncomiauic: 

"  O'er  MirmHAT's  loss  the  Muics  wept, 

They  felt  the  rude  alarm, 
Vet  Iilcu'd  the  guardian  care  diat  kept 

Ita  ucred  head  from  harm. 
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in  his  resignation  of  the  office  of  chief-justice ;  on 
which  occasion  he  was  complimented  in  very  honour- 
able terms  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe,  with 
Mr.  EjTskine  at  their  head.  ^  His  lordsliip  lived  in 
retirement  at  his  beautiful  seat  of  Caen  Wood,  with 
more  health  and  spirits  than  could  reasonably  be  ex* 
pected,  till  March  20.  1793,  when  nature  yielded  to 
the  mortal  influence  of  time. 

Smollett  speaks  of  lord  Mansfield  as  having  raised 
himself  to  great  eminence  at  the  bar  by  the  most  keen 
intuitive  spirit  of  apprehension,  that  seemed  to  seize 
every  object  at  the  first  glance ;  an  innate  sagacity, 


**  There  memory,  like  the  bee  that 's  fed 

From  Flora's  balmy  store. 
The  quintessence  of  all  he  read 

Had  treasur'd  up  before. 

**  The  lawless  herd,  with  fury  blind. 
Had  done  him  cruel  wrong ; 

The  flow'rs  are  gone — but  still  we  find 
The  honey  on  hit  tongue.' 


»9 


Cumberland,  in  the  Memoirs  of  his  own  Life,  has  a  copy  of 
Terses,  highly  encomiastic,  on  lord  Mansfield. 

0  The  circumstances  attending  this  transaction  may  be  seen  in 
Europ.  Mag.  for  June  1788,  whence  the  present  account  is  prin- 
cipally drawn.  A  long  iaw4ife  of  lord  Mansfield  has  been  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Holliday,  which  (says  a  popular  satirical  writer)  for 
the  greater  part  is  a  bundle  of  reports  and  pleadings  strung  toge- 
ther: but  the  firiendship  and  the  verse  of  Pope,  as  well  as  the 
splendour  of  his  own  abilities,  and  the  dignity  of  their  high  exer- 
tions, have  secured  an  eternity  of  reputation  to  lord  chiefjustice 
Mansfield.    Pursuits  of  Literature,  p.  S89.  7th  edit 

VOL.  lY.  £  £ 
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that  saved  the  u-ouble  of  intense  applicatum ;  and  an 
irresistible  stream  of  eloquence,  that  flowed  pure  anif - 
clasfiical,  strong  and  copious,  reflecting  in  the  most 
conspicuous  point  of  view  the  subjects  over  which  it 
rolled,  and  sweeping  before  it  all  the  slime  of  Ibnnal 
hesitation,  and  all  the  entangling  weeds  of  chicanery.  ^ 
In  his  political  oratory,  says  a  writer*  of  the  present 
time,  he  was  not  without  a  rival,  no  one  had  the  ho- 
nour of  surpassing  him;  and  let  it  be  remembered 
that.hb  competitor  was  Pitt  !  The  rhetorician  that 
addressed  himself  to  IHilly  in  these  words  —  Demos- 
thenes tibi  prto-ipuit,  ne  primus  enset  orator,  iu  ilU  me 
solus  —  anticipated  their  application  to  Mansfield  and 
Pitt.  If  tlie  one  possessed  Demostlienean  fire  and 
energy,  the  otlier  was  at  least  a  Cicero."  Their  ora- 
tory differed  in  species,  but  was  equal  in  merit.  There 
was  at  least  no  superiority  on  the  side  of  Pitt.  Mans- 
field's eloquence  was  not  indeed  of  that  daring,  bold, 
declamatory  kind,  so  irresistibly  powerfid  in  the  mo- 
mentary hustle  of  popular  assemblies;  but  it  was  pos- 
of  that  pure  and  Attic  spirit,  and  seductive 


CantinutUion  of  his  History  or  England.  Sir  E.  Biydge*  ob- 
this  paseage,  that  if  lord  Mansfield's  could  be  called  a 
'  Btream  of  eloquence,'  it  was  a  very  gentle  stream;  clesreiKnigb 
to  be  sure,  and  deeper  than  from  its  cleamesa  it  aeemed;  but 
there  WB(  nothing  of  the  impetuous  tide  which  carries  every  tbing 
along  with  it,  spite  of  it)  will :  he  trickled  rather  than  flawed. 
The  artifice  he  exercised,  you  might  not  be  able  to  resist,  but  it 
WBi  i^parent  artifice. 

■  Polidcal  Characters,  177T,  p.  4. 

'  Burke's  onUory  had  the  character  of  being  more  Ciceronian 
than  that  nflord  MansfieU. 
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power  of  persilasioii)  that  delights,  iiistnidts,  and 
eventually  triumphs.  It  has  been  very  beautifiiUy 
and  justly  compared  to  a  river,  that  meanders*  throi^ 
verdant  meads  ahd  flowe^  gardens,  reflating  in  its 
crystal  bosom  the  vaHed  objects  that  adorn  it&  banks, 
and  refreshing  the  country  through  which  it  flows. 
Of  his  acute  power  of  argumentation,  lord  Ashburton 
used  to  say,  that  ^^  when  he  was  wrong  he  was  de- 
tected with  difficulty,  and  when  he  was  right  he  was 
irresistible."  * 

From  Hurd's  general  prefiu^e  to  the  works  of  bishop 
Warburton,  we  learn  that  an  anonymous  letter  was 
written  and  sent  by  the  post  to  the  bishop  on  his  View 
of  lord  Bolingbroke's  Philosophy,  the  writer  of  which 
letter  was  Mr.  Murray ;  to  whom  the  bishop  replied 
in  a  public  answer,  entitled,  An  Apology  for  the  two 
first  Letters ;  which  now  stands  as  a  prefatory  dis- 
course in  vindication  of  the  whole  work.  ^ 

Mr.  Holliday,  in  his  Life  of  Lord  Mansfield,  has 
printed  an  epitaph  on  sir  Thomas  Dennison,  knt.  one 
of  the  judges,  as  composed  by  his  lordship. 

In  the  same  work  ^  it  is  stated,  as  a  real  fact,  that 
the  earl  dictated  a  political  sermon,  which  was  preach- 
ed by  Dr.  Johnson,  bishop  of  Worcester,  before  the 
house  of  lords,  on  Nov.  29.  1 759,  being  a  day  of 
general  thanksgiving  for  signal  successes  obtained  by 
the  national  arms ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this  state- 


*  Seward's  Supplement  to  Anecdotes,  p.  168. 

•  Pp.  277.  488.  et  scq. 

«*  Sec  Preface,  p.  76.;  and  Works,  vol.  vii.  p.  S55. 

£  £   ^ 
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ment,   Mr.Holliday  has  reprinted  the  disooucse  in 
his  Appendix. 

Mr.  Reed  has  a  printed  copy  of  ^*  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice Mansfield's  Argument  in  Wyndham  versus  Chet- 
wynd,  debated  in  Michaehnas  Term,  1757.**'^  It  is 
annexed  to  lord  Camden's  ^*  Argument  in  Doe  versus 
Kersey."] 

7  Mr.  Holliday  has  given  an  abstract  of  this  very  important 
case  in  his  forensic  biography  of  the  chief-justice,  which  b  by  no 
means  worthy  of  its  subject.  Lord  Mansfield  has  been  deemed 
the  fother  of  the  modem  sjrstem  of  mercantile  law. 
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[Was  son  of  sir  John  Pratt,  lord  chief-justice  of  the 
court  of  king's  bench,  who  died  in  1724,  when  this 
son  was  an  infiuit.  After  a  scholastic  education  at 
Eton,  he  was  sent  to  King's  College,  Cambridge,  on 
the  election  in  1781,  and  became  a  fellow  of  that  so- 
ciety. In  1735  he  took  the  degree  of  B.  A.,  in  1789 
that  of  M.  A.,  and  determining  on  the  law  for  his  pro- 
fession, he  entered  himself  a  member  of  Lincolns-Inn. 
In  due  time  he  was  called  to  the  bar ;  but  for  many 
years  his  attendance  in  Westminster  Hall  was  little 
noticed,  as  is  reported  of  his  dignified  successor  on  the 
woolsack,  lord  Eldon ;  and  his  prospects  were  so  in- 
adequate to  his  expectations,  that  he  resolved  at  one 
period  to  relinquish  his  profession,  and  abandon  his 
country.  ^  Fortunately  for  himself  as  well  as  for  the  pub- 
lic, so  hasty  and  desponding  a  measure  was  not  carried 

^  It  may  be  conjectured  that  at  this  juncture  his  collegiate 
friend.  Dr.  Sncyd  Davies,  wrote  his  poetical  epistle,  in  which  he 
earnestly  encouraged  him  to  look  up  to  the  examples  of  Cowpcr, 
Talbot,  Somers,  and  Yorke,  who  at  the  English  bar 

**  Pleaded  their  way  to  glory's  chair  supreme, 
And  worthy  fill'd  it.    Let  not  those  great  names 
Damp,  but  incite ;  nor  Murray's  praise  obscure 
Thy  younger  merit.    Know,  these  lights,  ere  yet 

£  £   3 
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into  execution.  His  diligence  and  application  at  lengtli 
were  noticed,  and  he  obtained  what  his  assiduity  en- 
titled him  to  —  a  considerable  share  of  practice.  In 
1754  he  was  chosen  member  for  Downton;  and  on  n 
bill  being  proposed  in  the  house  of  commons  to  extend 
the  benefits  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act,  is  said  to  bare 
written  the  pamphlet  cited  below.  From  this  period 
he  became  the  most  rising  advocate  at  the  bar.  A  finn 
fiiendship  between  him  and  Mr,  Pitt  bad  taken  place, 
and  Mr.  Pratt  was  chosen  recorder  of  Bath  in  1759. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  attorney-general ; 
and  in  1 76 1  was  knighted,  and  constituted  chie^justice 
of  the  common  pleas.  During  the  time  he  presided 
in  that  court,  the  case  of  Mr.  Wilkes  came  in  various 
shapes  before  him;  and  the  resolutions  which  the 
bench  came  to  on  those  occasions,  contributed  greatly 
to  increase  the  popularily  of  the  chief-justice.  Hie 
freedom  of  the  city  of  London  was  soon  after  presented 
to  him  by  that  corporation.  In  1765  he  was  created 
a  peer  of  Great  Britain,  by  the  title  of  baron  Camden. 
In  1 766  he  was  named  lord-chancellor,  a  post  he  held 
with  great  honour  to  himself  and  satisiaction  to  the 
public  till  1770,  when  he  resigned,  in  consequence  of 
disapproving  the  measures  respecting  America.  ^     In 


To  noon-day  lastre  kindled,  had  their  dawn. 
Proceed  familiar  to  the  gate  of  fame. 
Nor  think  the  task  severe,  the  prize  too  high 
Of  toil  and  honour  for  thy  father's  son !" 

Dodsley'i  Collection,  voL  vU  p.  Ses. 
'  On  this  occasion  some  verses  were  addrciscd  to  hiai,  wbidi 
aUtrinvd — 
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Mardi  17S2  he  was  i^pointed  president  of  tfae  coun- 
cil, and  with  the  exertion  of  a  short  secession,  held 
the  same  daring  life*  In  May  1786  he  was  advanced 
to  the  fiuther  dignities  of  viscount  Bayham  and  eail 
X}akndeni  and  lived  to  enjoy  his  well-earned  honours 
till  April  18. 1794.'^ 

Lord  Camden's  title  to  introduction  in  the  present 
work,  rests  on  the  following  tracts : 

^^  An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Efifisct  of  the 
Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus,  the  great  Bulwark  of  English 
Liberty,  both  at  common  Law,  and  under  the  Act  of 
Parliament:  and  also  into  the  IV<opriety  of  explaining 
and  extending  that  Act/'    Lond.  1758*    8vo.  ^ 

^*  hotd  Camden's  Aif[ument  in  Doe  on  ike  De- 
mise of  Hindson,  &o.  versus  Kersey;  wherein  Lord 
Mansfield's  Argument  in  Wyndham  versus  Chetwynd 
if  considered  and  answered."    Dublin,  1766.    8vo,^ 

The  introductory  part  of  the  former  pamphlet  fiur«- 
nishes  an  extract 

**  With  ipotlest  honour  hast  thou  steered  thy  way 
Through  civil  storms  —  what  can*st  thou  more  desire? 

*  When  vice  prevails,  and  lawless  powers  bear  sway/ 
*Tis  infinny  to  reign,  *tb  glory  to  retire." 

«  Burop.  Mag.  vol.  xiii.  p.  308.;  and  Gent.  Mag.  vol.  Ixiv. 
p.  5S9.,  where  many  of  his  speeches  are  referred  to. 

ft  This  Is  ascribed  to  hb  lordship  on  the  authori^  of  the  l^te 
James  West,  esq.  who  was  secretary  to  the  treasury.  Vide  Bibl. 
Westiana,  p.ss. 

0  Mr.  Reed  informs  me  that  this  pamphlet  was  first  printed 
in  4to.  at  London,  where  it  was  suppressed  by  an  order  of  the 
court  of  common  pleas,  over  which  lord  Camden  at  that  time 
presided. 
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**  Whether  we  consider  inankuid  as  naturally  in- 
clined to  social  life,  or  as  having  been  reduced  to  it  by 
necessity  or  accident ;  from  whatever  cause  we  suppose 
political  societies  to  have  taken  their  rise,   whether 
from  the  choice  and  compact  of  the  many,  or  from 
the  power  and  conquest  of  a  few;  or  whether  in  feet 
the  slate  be  so  formed  as  best  to  promote  the  happi- 
ness of  every  member,  or  to  satisfy  the  pride  and  am- 
bition of  its  governors ;  we  cannot  conceive  it  void  of 
that  principle  of  self-preservation  which  is  common 
to  every  congregate,  as  well  as  to  every  single  body. 
Whether  therefore  the  government  be  established  on 
the  plan  of  hberty  or  tyranny,  it  will  certainly  make 
some  laws  for  the  preservation  of  ilie  properties  and 
persons  of  the  subjects  ;  since  some  such  are  necessary 
to  the  very  existence  of  the  state ;  and  without  such, 
either  more  or  less  liberal,  it  wants  mi  essential  qua- 
lity, and  must  degenerate  into  absolute  anarchy  and 
confusion.     There  is  no  civilized  nation  in  the  world 
that  has  not  some  legal  institution  or  system,  at  least, 
for  the  defence  of  the  subject's  body  and  estate,  against 
the  encroachments  of  others  of  equal  rank. 

"  In  those  governments  where  certain  individuals, 
in  right  of  their  public  posts  or  of  their  possessions, 
are  intitied  by  the  laws  themselves  to  make  use  of  the 
persons  and  fortunes  of  their  inferiors,  at  their  free 
will  and  pleasure  (wliich  is  the  case  more  or  less  in 
every  arbitrary  and  despotic  govermnent),  the  laws 
relating  to  liberty  and  property  are  few,  and  extend  to 
the  preservation  of  them  only  as  between  private  pe^ 
sons  of  equal  rank  in  the  community,  and  every  8ub> 
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ject  sill  remains  under  the  arbitrary  power  of  his 
sovereign ;  every  tenant,  villain,  or  slave,  under  the 
absolute  controul  of  his  particular  lord  or  master:  but 
as  it  is  the  interest  of  the  sovereign,  the  lord,  and  the 
master,  to  protect  his  particular  subject,  tenant,  or 
slave,  from  the  oppression  of  any  other  than  himself; 
you  will  find  no  country  where  the  government  is  so 
arbitrary  as  not  to  have  some  laws  to  prevent  such 
oppression. 

^^  On  the  other  hand,  under  a  free  government, 
under  which  (if  we  suppose,  as  it  is  reasonable  to 
think,  society  sprung  from  compact)  all  states  are  or 
ought  to  be ;  the  laws  in  support  of  liberty  and  pro- 
perty are  many  and  extensive,  binding  not  only  the 
common  and  lower  class  of  people,  but  every  degree 
and  order  in  the  state,  all  being  subject  to  the  same 
laws;  and  no  man's  liberty  any  iurther  restrained, 
than  the  welfare  and  preservation  of  the  whole  com- 
munity requires. 

"  The  difierence  between  free  and  arbitrary  govern- 
ments consists  in  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  laws 
for  the  defence  of  liberty  and  property,  and  not  in  a 
licence  to  disobey  such  laws  as  are  in  force ;  for  all 
states,  of  whatever  nature  or  origin,  necessarily  have 
this  one  frmdamental  law,  that  the  persons  and  pro- 
perties of  its  subjects  are  to  be  free  from  any  wrongful 
or  illegal  encroachment  of  any  other  subject**] 
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[Daughter  of  William,  fifth  lord  Byron,  was  bom 
in  1721,  and  married  Henry,  fourth  earl  of  Carlisle 
in  1743,  by  whom  she  had  a  poetical  son,  in  the  late 
earl ;  and  a  noted  bard,  in  her  great  nq>hew,  lord 
Byron.  Her  ladyship  died  on  January  22,  1795  ^  : 
and  is  the  reputed  authoress  of  a  volume  on  the  Edu- 
cation of  Daughters,  and  of  the  following  poem  in 
Pearch's  Collection.  ^ 

THE  FAIRY'S  ANSWER  TO  MRS.  GREVILLE'S 
PRAYER  FOR  INDIFFERENCE. 

Without  preamblei  to  my  friend 
These  hasty  lines  I  'm  bid  to  send. 

Or  give,  if  I  am  able, 
I  dare  not  hesitate  to  say ;  — 
Though  I  have  trembled  all  the  day. 

It  looks  so  like  a  &ble. 

Last  night's  adventure  is  my  theme, 
And  should  it  strike  you  as  a  dream. 

Yet  soon  its  high  import 
Must  make  you  own  the  matter  such, 
iSo  delicate,  it  were  too  much 

To  be  compos'd  in  sport. 

2  Debrett's  Peerage,  vol.  i.  p.  106. 

3  Voli.  p.  317. 
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The  moon  did  shine  serenely  bright, 
And  ev'ry  star  did  deck  the  night. 

While  zephyrs  fann'd  the  trees ; 
No  more  assail'd  my  mind's  repose, 
Save  that  yon  stream,  which  murmuring  flows. 

Did  echo  to  the  breeze. 

Enwrapt  in  solemn  thoughts  I  sate. 
Revolving  o'er  the  turns  of  fisite, 

Yet  void  of  hope  or  fear ; 
When,  lo  i  behold  an  aery  throng, 
With  lightest  steps  and  jocund  song, 

Surpriz'd  my  eye  and  ear. 

A  form,  superior  to  the  rest. 
His  little  voice  to  me  addrest, 

And  gently  thus  began  — 
**  I  've  heard  strange  things  from  one  of  you, 
Praj  tell  me  if  you  think  it  true^ 

Explain  it  if  you  can. 

**  Such  incense  has  perfum'd  my  throne. 
Such  eloquence  my  heart  has  won, 

I  think  I  guess  the  hand ; 
I  know  her  wit  and  beauty  too. 
But  why  she  sends  a  prayer  so  new, 

I  cannot  understand. 

**  To  light  some  flames  and  some  revive, 
To  keep  some  others  just  alive. 

Full  oft  I  am  implor'd ; 
But  with  peculiar  pow'r  to  please, 
To  supplicate  for  nought  but  case, 

T  is  odd,  upon  my  word ! 
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*'  Tell  her,  with  fruitless  care  Fve  sought. 
And  though  thy  realms,  with  wonders  fraught, 

In  remedies  abound; 
No  grain  of  cold  indifference 
Was  ever  yet  allied  to  sense, 

In  all  my  fairy  round. 

*<  The  regions  of  the  sky  Fd  trace, 
I'd  ransack  every  earthly  place, 

Each  leaf,  each  herb,  each  flow'r. 
To  mitigate  the  pangs  of  fear, 
Dispel  the  clouds  of  black  despair,  . 

Or  lull  the  restless  hour. 

<<  I  would  be  generous  as  I'm  just. 
But  I  obey,  as  others  must, 

Those  laws  which  fate  has  made ; 
My  tiny  kingdom  now  defend. 
And  what  might  be  the  horrid  end. 

Should  man  my  state  invade  ? 

'<  'T  would  put  your  mind  into  a  rage ; 
And  such  unequal  war  to  wage. 

Suits  not  my  regal  duty : 
I  dare  not  change  a  first  decree, 
She's  doom'd  to  please,  nor  can  be  free, 

Such  is  the  lot  of  beauty  !" 

This  said  —  he  darted  o'er  the  plain. 
And  afler  follow'd  all  his  train, 

No  glimpse  of  him  I  find  ; 
But  sure  I  am,  the  little  sprite 
These  words,  before  he  took  his  flight, 

Imprinted  on  my  mind. 
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Since  the  fonner  edition  of  these  volumes  appeared, 
I  have  have  hi^pened  to  meet  with  a  copy  of  her 
ladyship's  prose  work,  which  has  the  following  title : 

^^  Thoughts,  in  the  form  of  Maxims,  addressed  to 
young  Ladies,  on  their  first  Establishment  in  the 
World,  By  the  Countess  Dowager  of  Carlisle." 
Lond.  1789.    Svo. 

*^  These  maxims  (says  the  noble  authoress,  in  her 
pre&ce,)  have  been  written  at  difierent  periods,  and 
were  originally  destined  for  the  perusal  of  a  few,, 
either  relations  or  acquaintances,  on  whose  indulgence 
I  presumed  to  depend.  Beyond  that  line  they  may 
appear  frivolous." 

They  are  not  likely  to  appear  so  to  those  who  read 
with  a  view  of  profiting  by  tlie  sagacity  of  others, 
rather  than  fastidiously  to  display  their  own.  These 
maxims  are  more  distinguished  indeed  by  virtuous 
sentiments,  and  laudable  intentions,  than  by  accuracy 
of  reflection  or  elegance  of  style ;  but  they  possess  an 
integral  value  in  their  design,  which  renders  tliem 
worthy  of  a  wider  circulation  than  it  is  probable  tliey 
ever  attained.  I  will  therefore  extract  a  few  speci- 
mens: 

**  Female  friendships  are  but  too  firequently  bars  to 
domestic  peace:  they  are  more  formed  by  the  communi- 
cation of  mutual  errors,  than  the  desire  of  amending 
them. 

*^  In  the  choice  of  a  friend,  prefer  a  person  less 
young  than  yourself;  her  experience  will  supply  your 
ignorance,  and  a  single  word  of  seasonable  advice 
skreen  you  firom  the  blame  of  multitudes. 
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"  Unbounded  confidences  are  in  general  better 
avoided :  but  if  you  be  entrusted  with  important 
secrets,  endure  every  reproach,  even  the  world's  cen- 
snre,  rather  than  reveal  them. 

*'  Adopt  as  few  as  possible  of  tlie  modish  follies  tliiK 
state  will  expose  you  to.  Endeavour,  however,  to 
avoid  incurring  the  epitliets  of  severe,  of  prudish,  or 
of  envious,  by  arrogant  censure;  let  your  conduct 
alone  mark  your  disapprobation. 

"  Be  neither  vain  of  your  birth  nor  your  pres^il 
rank:  they  are  accidents,  not  always  acquired  by 
merit;  perhaps  in  the  issue  to  be  lamented. 

"  The  strongest  proof  we  can  give  of  the  excellent 
of  our  principles  is  the  pHrdon  of  injuries,  as  it  is 
that  of  a  victory  over  our  passions. 

*•  Shut  your  eyes  to  the  personal  blemishes  of  your 
acquaintance,  and  open  your  ear  to  the  sound  of  th^r 
virtues. 

"  Should  a  plentiful  fortune  enable  you  to  indulge 
a  disposition  to  ^ve,  complete  the  happiness  of  the 
receivers  by  the  manner  of  bestowing. 

"  Make  no  persons  wait,  who  are  dependent  on 
you  :  the  loss  of  time  to  all  who  have  to  hve  on  the 
carefid  employment  of  it,  is  the  loss  of  tlieir  bread. 

'*  Curiosity  is  a  foible,  I  fear  nut  unjustly,  attri- 
buted to  our  sex :  while  it  remains  merely  as  a  gukle 
in  the  road  of  instruction,  it  is  useful ;  but  when 
stretched  into  an  impertinent  enqniry  it  is  odious. 

"  Endeavour  to  correct  a  disposition  to  absence  of 
mind :  its  effects  are  various ;  some  amus^ing,  some 
ridiculous,  liut  all  uuprnfitable. 
IS* 
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^^  Do  not  ever  allow  yourself  to  exaggerate^  in 
praise  or  in  censure* 

^  Supposing  that  satire  should  be  gilded  with  all 
the  splendour  of  wit  and  learning  that  can  attract 
present  applause ;  be  well  aware,  that  you  may  indeed 
be  first  the  idol,  but  finally  the  victim  of  the  satirist. 

^^  Despise  no  occupation  as  vulgar  or  trifling,  that 
can  contribute  to  any  general  benefit 

^^  Be  not  repulsed'  by  the  first  difiiculties  in  learns 
ing:  the  roughness  of  the  road  to  any  science  wiU 
insensibly  decrease  as  you  approach  the  summiti 

^^  An  elegant  hand,  expressing  elegant  sentiments, 
is  like  a  fevourable  light  to  a  good  picture. 

^^  Rest  not  contented  with  the  plea  of  a  bad  m^ 
mory :  it  is  but  another  name  for  negligence  among 
young  persons. 

^^  Let  each  year  which  shall  steal  a  charm  or  a 
grace,  the  companions  of  your  youth,  add  a  virtue  in 
return. 

^^  Su£kr  no  peevishness  to  intermix  itself  with 
trouble;  it  is  a  species  of  revolt  against  the  decrees  of 
Providence."] 
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[^BoRN  probably  in  North  Britain,  bat  educated  in 
Westminster  school,  and  elected  thence  in  1744  stu- 
dent of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  his  proficien<7 
in  classical  learning  evinced  his  taste  and  applicadon. 
He  succeeded  his  fether  as  viscount  Stonnont  in  1 748, 
not  long  after  he  had  finished  his  studies  at  the 
universi^.  Having  travelled  abroad  for  several 
years,  he  was  elected  soon  after  his  return  one  of  the 
sixteoi  peers  of  Scotland.  In  1756  he  was  t^ 
pointed  envoy  to  the  court  of  Dresden.  He  returned 
to  England  in  1762,  and  the  next  year  was  appointed 
ambassador  to  the  court  of  Vienna,  where  he  con- 
tinued till  1772,  when  he  accepted  the  same  appoint- 
ment at  the  court  of  France.  In  1779  he  became 
secretary  of  state  for  the  northern  department,  and 
held  the  seals  till  the  change  of  administration  in  1782. 
In  1783  he  returned  into  office,  and  except  the  inter- 
ruption of  a  few  months,  continued  president  of  the 
council  till  the  time  of  his  decease  on  Sept.  1.  1796. 
By  the  death  of  his  uncle,  William,  earl  of  Mansfield, 
in  1793,  he  became  the  successor -to  his  title,  and  to 
his  very  considerable  property.    . 

As  a  minister  in  foreign  courts  his  conduct  was 
every  where  admitted  to  have  been  invariably  governed 
by  the  purest  and  most  rigid  principles  of  truth,  ho- 
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nour,  and  good  fiuth ;  while  the  tenour  of  his  public 
life  at  home  was  uniformly  influenced  by  the  moft 
zealous  and  devoted  attachment  to  the  wel&re  of  his 
country.  In  the  relative  duties  c^  social  life,  no  maa 
is  said  to  have  observed  with  more  scrupulous  exact- 
ness the  ties  of  father,  husband,  brother,  or  fiiend. 
His  liberality  also  is  described  to  have  been  secret  in 
the  manner,  but  princely  in  the  measure  of  its  allot- 
ment. ^  The  death  of  such  a  character  therefore  in 
any  rank  of  life  must  have  been  a  loss  to  society,  but 
became  so  in  a  tenfold  degree  fix>m  being  combined 
with  such  munificent  ability  of  doing  good. 

It  is  with  willing  respect  that  his  lordship  is  incor^ 
porated  into  the  present  roll  of  dignified  authors,  for 
having  composed  an  elegiac  tribute,  while  at  Paris, 
on  the  death  of  Frederick,  prince  of  Wales,  whicli 
was  printed  with  the  Oxford  verses  on  that  occasioo, 
and  reprinted  in  the  Union  1753.^  Its  opening  will 
show  that  his  lordship  had  read  Milton ;  and  its  dose^ 
that  he  was  a  disciple  of  the  Whartonian  school  of 
poesy. 

<'  Little  I  whilom  deem'd,  my  artless  seal 
Should  woo  the  British  muse  in  foreign  land 
To  strains  of  bitter  argument,  and  teach 
The  mimic  nymph,  that  haunts  the  winding  verge 
And  oozy  current  of  Parisian  Seine, 
To  syllable  new  sounds  in  accents  strange. 

f  Gent.  Mag.  Tol.Ixvi.  p.  796. 

'  A  suspicion  has  been  started  by  wr  £.  Brydges,  that  these 
renes  might  have  been  the  conpontion  of  Iprd  Stofmont*!  tntor , 
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But  tad  occa^Q  calls  :  who  now  forbean 
The  last  kind  office  ?  who  but  consecrate* 
His  oiTring  at  the  shrine  of  fair  renown 
To  gracious  Fredericl:  rais'd ;  though  but  compos'd 
Of  the  waste  flow'rets,  whose  neglected  hue* 
Chequer  the  lonely  hedge,  or  mountain  slope? 

MTiere  are  tliose  hopes,  where  fled  th"  illusive  scenes 
That  forgeful  fancy  plann'd,  what  time  the  baA 
Stem'd  the  salt  wave  from  Albion's  chalky  bouni  ? 
Then  filial  piety  and  parting  love 

Pour'd  the  fond  pray'r :  —  "  Farewell,  ye  lesa'ning  clifis. 
Fairer  to  me  than  aught  in  fabled  song 
Or  mystic  record  told  of  shores  Atlantic  ! 
Favour'd  of  Heav*n,  farewell !  imperial  islet 
Native  to  noblest  arts,  and  best  approv'd 
In  manly  science,  and  advent'rous  deed  ! 
Cetestial  Freedom,  by  rude  hand  estrang'd 
From  regions  once  frequented,  with  thee  takes 
Her  stedfast  station  fast  beside  the  throne 
Of  scepter'd  rule,  and  there  her  state  maintains 
In  social  concord,  and  harmonious  love. 
These  blessings  still  be  thine  !  nor  meddling  fiend 
Stir  in  your  busy  streets  foul  faction's  roar ; 
Still  thrive  your  growing  works,  and  gales  propitious 
Visit  your  sons  who  ride  the  wat'ry  waste  ; 
And  still  be  heard  from  forth  your  gladsome  tow'rs 
Shrill  tabor  pipes,  and  ev'ry  peaceful  sound. 

"  Nor  vain  the  wish,  while  George  the  golden  scale 
With  steady  prudence  holds,  and  temperate  sway. 
And  when  his  course  of  earthly  honours  run, 
With  lenient  hand  shall  Frederick  soothe  your  caret 
Rich  in  each  princely  quality,  mature 
In  years,  aud  happiest  in  nuptial  choice.  ■• 
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Thence  too  arise  new  hopes,  a  playful  troop 
Circles  his  hearth,  sweet  pledges  of  that  bed. 
Which  faith,  and  joy,  and  thousand  virtues  guard. 
His  be  the  care  t*  inform  their  ductile  minds 
With  worthiest  thoughts,  and  point  the  ways  of  honour. 
How  often  shall  he  hear  with  fresh  delight 
Their  earnest  tales,  or  watch  their  rising  passions 
With  timorous  attention ;  then  shall  tell 
Of  justice,  fortitude,  and  public  weal. 
And  oft  the  while  each  rigid  precept  smooth 
With  winning  tokens  of  parental  love !"  — 
Thus  my  o'erweening  heart  the  secret  stores 
Of  Britain's  hope  explor*d,  while  my  strain'd  sight 
Pursued  her  fading  hills,  till  wrapt  in  mist 
They  gently  sunk  behind  the  swelling  tide. 
♦         *#♦*# 
These  plaintive  strains,  from  Albion  far  away, 
I  lonely  meditate  at  even-tide ; 
Nor  skill'd  nor  studious  of  the  raptur'd  lay. 
But  still  remem'bring  oft  the  magic  sounds. 
Well  measur'd  to  the  chime  of  Dorian  lute 
Or  pastoral  stop,  which  erst  I  lov'd  to  hear 
On  Isis'  broider'd  mead,  where  dips  by  fits 
The  stooping  osier  in  her  hasty  stream.] 
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EARL    OF    ORFORD, 

f  The  youngest  son  of  that  celebrated  minist^  sir 
Robert  Walpole,  more  eminent  for  his  literary  than 
political  career,  has  given  imquestidnable  proofs  of 
ingenuity  in  criticism,  talent  in  poetry,  and  taste  in 
the  belles-lettres.  His  propensity  for  such  pursuits  he 
was  well  enabled  to  gratify,  &om  having  inherited  the 
patent  places  of  usher  of  his  majest)r's  exchequer^, 
comptroller  of  the  pipe,  and  clerk  of  the  escheats  in 
the  exchequer  for  life  ^ ;  but  his  birth  and  death,  says 
Mr.  Pinkerton,  might  have  been  limited  to  a  monu- 
mental inscription,  if  his  mind  had  not  opened  a  path 
to  a  superior  emanation  of  fame.  He  was  bom  in 
1717,  and  educated  at  Eton  school,  where  he  formed 
his  acquaintance  with  Gray,  a  name  ever  to  be  re^ 
spected  while  -genius  and  literature  are  honoured  by 
mankind.  About  1734  Mr.Walpole  proceeded  to 
Cambridge,  and  entered  of  King's  college.  His  verses 
in  memory  of  the  founder,  king  Henry  the  sixth, 

2  This  sinecure  office,  according  to  Pinkerton,  was  worth  5000/. 
a  year :  and  other  posts  soon  followed,  to  the  farther  annual 
amount  of  1700/.    Biographical  Sketch  prefixed  to  Walpoliana,  ' 
vol.  i. 

3  See  Collins's  Peerage,  vol.  y.  p.  50.  where  a  specimen  is 
given  of  his  filial  piety,  in  an  epitaph  to  the  memory  of  his 
mother. 
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dated  February  1738,  may  be  regarded  as  his  first 
production,  and  no  un&vourable  presage  of  his  future 
abilities.  In  1 739  he  prevailed  on  his  father  to  let 
him  travel  for  a  few  years,  and  took  his  route  to 
France  and  Italy,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Gray ;  but 
upon  their  return  in  May  1741,  a  dispute  arose  at 
Reggio,  of  which  Mr.  Walpole  assumed  the  blame^ 
and  they  separated.  On  his  return  to  England  he 
obtained  a  seat  in  the  house  of  onnmons,  of  which  he 
continued  a  member  above  twenty-five  years ;  and, 
afler  he  closed  his  public  part  in  politics,  ^as  a  firm 
and  ardent  supporter  of  the  cause  of  fi*eedom,  till  the 
French  revolution,  or  subversion  (as  Mr.  Gibbon  em- 
phatically styled  it),  shook  and  embroiled  all  the 
former  opinions  of  mankind.  In  1747  he  purchased 
a  small  tenement  at  Strawberry-Hill,  near  Twicken- 
ham, which  he  oflcrwords  oltered  and  enlarged  in  the 
Gothic  taste  of  building.'*  In  1757  he  there  opened 
a  printing-press,  and  first  exercised  it  on  the  two 
sublime  odes  of  Gray,  with  whom  he  had  renewed 
his  acquaintance  in  1744.  These  were  followed  by 
the  translation  of  a  part  of  Hentzner's  Travels,  and  the 
first  edition  of  the  present  work  ^,  which  is  undoubt* 

*  A  description  of  this  villa,  with  an  inventory  of  its  furniture^ 
pictures,  curiosities,  &€.  was  printed  in  1784,  4to.  and  the  copies 
of  it  were  mostly  left  as  legacies  to  lord  Orford's  personal  or 
literary  friends. 

^  Mr.  D'Israeli  has  remarked,  that  **  a  Caiaiogue  of  royal  and 
noble  authors,  was  itself  a  classification,  which  only  an  idle  ama- 
teur could  have  projected,  and  only  the  most  agreeable  narrator 
of  anecdotes  could  have  seasoned.*'  Calam.  of  Authors,  vol.it 
p.  110. 
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edly  the  most  agreeable,  though  not  the  most  correct 
of  his  hterary  performances.  ^  In  the  year  17*9  his 
life  was  nearly  closed  by  the  pistol  of  Maclean  the 
liighwayman,  which  went  off  by  accident  ^ ;  but  he 
lived  to  inherit  tlie  title  of  Orford  on  the  death  of  his 
nephew  in  1791.  It  was  some  time,  however,  before 
he  would  assent  to  his  new  title)  or  sign  his  new 
name,  and  he  never  took  his  seat  in  the  house  of 
peers.'    His  lordly  honours,  the  gout  and  the  French 


"  A  caprice  Bomctimes  mingled  witli  afiectation,  and  a  pre- 
valent desire  of  sajbg  a  wilty  thing  rather  than  a  wise  one,  will 
be  obvious  to  the  considerate  reader :  but  his  lordship  had  u 
liveliness  in  the  manner  of  conveying  his  sentiments,  an  intelli- 
gent pertinence  in  his  observations,  and  a  brilliant  smartness  in 
his  mode  of  passing  critical  judgment,  which  appear  to  have  com- 
pensated for  many  defects,  in  the  eye  of  the  fashionable  world. 

7  See  the  story  pleasantly  told  by  lord  Orford,  in  No.  103.  of 
The  World. 

»  On  becoming  earl  of  Orford,  he  thus  wrote  to  Pinkerton  : 
"  A  small  estate  (about  4000f.  a  year)  loaded  with  debt,  and  of 
which  I  do  not  understand  the  management,  and  am  too  old  to 
learn ;  a  source  of  law-suits  amongst  my  near  relations ;  endteci 
coDversations  with  lawyers,  and  packets  of  letters  every  day  to 
read  and  answer ;  all  this  weight  of  business  is  too  much  for  the 
rag  of  life  that  yet  hangs  about  me.  For  the  empty  title,  I  trust 
you  do  not  suppose  it  any  thing  but  an  incumbrance,  by  larding 
my  busy  mornings  with  idle  visits  of  interruption,  and  which  when 
1  am  able  to  go  out  1  shall  be  forced  to  return.  Surely  no  man 
of  seventf-four,  unless  superannuated,  can  hare  the  smallest  plea- 
sure in  sitting  at  home  in  his  own  room,  as  I  always  do,  and 
being  called  by  a  new  name."  Walpoliana,  vol.i.  p.  19.  His 
answer  to  inquiries  were,  on  account  of  the  death  of  his  nephew, 
"  The  uncle  of  the  late  lord  Orford  returns  compliments  and 
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revolution^  conspired  with  old  age  to  teaze  him ;  and 
his  two  last  years  were  unhappy  to  himself,  torment- 
ing to  the  patience  of  his  servants,  and  disastrous  to 
some  of  his  old  and  valued  friendships.  On  the  2d 
of  March  1797,  he  expired  at  his  house  in  Berkeley 
Square,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  a  life  prolonged  by 
temperance,  and  rarely  corroded  by  care,  or  dis- 
turbed by  passions.  Prejudice  and  vanity  appear  to 
have  been  his  leading  frailties ;  affability  and  a  com- 
panionable temper  his  most  distinguishing  virtues.  ^ 

Lord  Orford,  we  are  told  by  his  brief  biographer^, 
was  of  a  benignant  and  charitable  disposition ;  but  no 
man  ever  existed  who  had  less  the  character  of  a 
patron.  He  has  said,  with  lauch  sang  Jrotd^  that 
'^  a  poet  or  a  painter  may  want  an  equipage  or  a 
villa  by  wanting  protection ;  but  they  can  always  af- 
ford to  buy  ink  and  paper,  colours  and  pencils."  As 
to  artists,  he  paid  them  what  they  earned ;  and  he 
commonly  employed  mean  ones,  that  the  reward 
might  be  the  smaller.  The  portraits  in  the  Anec- 
dotes of  Painting  disgrace  the  work;  and  a  monument 


9  In  hii  ''  Memoirs  of  the  reign  of  Qeo.  11."  the  earl  hat 
drawn  a  character  of  himself,  but  Aot  with  such  effect  as  to  in- 
duce a  copy :  from  being  there  recorded,  as  has  been  forcibly 
observed,  **  a  practical  apostate  from  Christian  principles,  upon 
his  own  confession ;  and  a  disclaimer  of  that  common  sympathy 
which  brings  the  whole  species  under  a  law  of  reciprocal  kind- 
ness, and  makes  every  human  being  the  charitable  concern  of 
every  human  being."    British  Review,  No.  58. 

*  Biographical  Sketch,  ut  sup.  p.  xxxv. 

9  ^ndeP^re&ce  to  his  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  p.  viL 
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consecrated  to  the  arts  is  deeply  inscribed  with  the 
dhilling  penury  of  their  supposed  patron.  As  to  au- 
tiiors,  it  would  be  truly  difficult  to  point  out  one  who 
received  any  solid  pecuniary  advantage.  His  praise 
was  valuable ;  but  the  powers  of  his  voice  were  not 
extensive,  and  never  called  forth  distant  echoes^ 
Chattetton  could  hot  reasonably  expect  what  neidier 
Gray,  nor  Mason,  nor  other  fevourite  men  of  geiiius, 
had  ever  experienced. 

Lord  Orford's  miscellaneous  compositions  are  to6 
copious  and  to6  well  known  to  require  specific  enume- 
ration. Those  most  likely  to  be  reprinted  in  after-times 
are  the  Mysterious  Mother,  the  Castle  of  Otranto  U 


^  This  had  long  been  the  most  popular  of  his  writings,  irom 
its  fascinating  influence  over  the  lovers  of  the  marvellous  ^  but 
they  have  since  been  satiated  with  luxuries  more  highly  seasoned 
in  the  same  way :  and  now,  to  use  the  language  of  Oliver  Grold- 
smith, 

"  Who  peppers  the  highest  is  surest  to  please." 
liord  Orford  said  to  Pinkerton,  "  I  wrote  the  Castle  of  Otranto 
in  eight  days,  or  rather  nights ;  for  my  general  hours  of  compo* 
sition  are  from  ten  o'clock  at  night  till  two  in  the  morning,  when 
I  am  sure  not  to  be  disturbed  by  visitants."  Walpoliana,  vol.  i. 
p.  22. ''  The  author  of  the  Castle  of  Otranto,"  says  Sir  E,Brydg66» 
"  possessed  invention,  and  pathos,  and  eloquence,  which  if  insti* 
gated  by  some  slight  exertion,  might  have  blazed  to  a  degree  of 
which  common  critics  have  no  conception.  Lord  Orford's  in- 
tellectual defects  were  those  of  education,  and  temper,  and  habit, 
and  not  those  of  nature.  His  rank  and  his  father's  indulgences 
made  him  a  coxcomb :  nature  made  him,  in  my  opinion,  a  genius 
of  no  ordinary  kind."  After  a  few  copies  of  this  romance  had 
been  given  iiway,  lord  Orford  endeavoured  to  recall  them,  and 
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the  Anecdotes  of  Painting  *,  and  his  epistolary  Cor- 
respondence; some  of  whjch  appears  deserving  of 
selection  from  Mr.  Cole's  MSS.  in  the  Musemn,  and 
of  being  added  to  the  edition  of  his  lordship's  works, 
published  the  year  after  his  death,  in  five  quarto  vo- 
lumes. 

The  following  confidential  statement  of  his  merits 
and  pretensions  as  an  author,  occurs  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Pinkerton,  dated  October  17S4,  and  forms  an  inte- 
resting picture  of  his  own  mind,  though  some  of  the 
features  will  be  found  a  little  incongruous  ^vith  the 
subsequent  prefix  to  his  works.  ^ 

**  To  anticipate  spurious  publications  by  a  com- 


in  60  doing,  found  more  return  to  his  hands  than  he  had  given 
out.  This  revealed  a  surreptitious  impression,  and  he  allowed 
Dodsley  to  issue  a  reprint.  The  hero  of  Jephson's  Count  of 
Narbonne  was  taken  from  Manfred  in  the  Castle  of  Otranto. 

*  *•  A  modern  author,"  says  Pinkerton,  "  need  never  hesitate 
to  rest  his  chief  fame  on  so  useful  a  compilation  as  the  Anecdotes 
of  Painting  in  England.  It  is  true,  the  materials  were  chiefly 
collected  by  Vcrtuc;  as  those  of  Voltaire's  Histoire  G^n^ale 
were  by  a  Benedictine  monk.  Private  curiosity  may  collect  ma- 
terials and  form  plans :  the  merit  lies  in  offering  them  to  general 
use ;  the  perpetual  praise  in  securing  their  perpetual  existence. 
In  our  estimate  of  those  works  which  have  survived  expiring  ge- 
nerations, and  withstood  the  shock  of  discordant  centuries,  utility 
goes  hand  in  hand  with  genius.  The  useful  page  of  the  ancient 
compiler  is  placed  on  the  same  shelf  of  antiquity  with  the  ori- 
ginal creation  of  talent"    Biog.  Sketch,  p.xxix. 

0  The  preface  of  Mr.  Berry  informs  us,  that  his  lordship  had 
actually  bcgim  to  print  a  quarto  edition  of  his  writings  so  early 
at  theyearl768. 
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k 


prehensive  and  authentic  one,  is  giving  a  body  U> 
scattered  atoms ;  and  such  an  act  in  one's  old  age  is 
declaring  a  fondness  for  the  indiscretions  of  youtli,  or 
for  tlie  trifles  of  an  age,  which  though  more  mature, 
is  only  the  less  excuseable.  It  is  most  true,  that  so 
lar  from  being  prejudiced  in  favour  of  my  own  writ- 
ings, 1  am  persuaded  that  had  1  thought  early  as  I 
think  now,  I  should  never  have  appeared  as  an  au- 
thor. Age,  frequent  iUness,  and  pain,  have  given  me 
as  many  hours  of  reflection  in  the  intervals  of  the 
two  latter,  as  the  two  latter  have  drawn  from  reflec- 
tion ;  and  besides  tlieir  shewing  me  the  inutility  of  all 
our  little  views,  they  have  suggested  an  obser\'ation 
that  I  love  to  encourage  in  myself  from  the  rationality 
of  it.  I  have  Iea.rnt  and  have  practised  the  bumili- 
aling  task  of  comparing  myself  with  great  authors  ; 
and  that  coniparison  has  annihilated  all  the  flattery 
that  self-love  could  suggest.  I  know  how  trifling  my 
own  writings  are,  and  how  far  below  the  standard 
that  constitutes  excellence ;  for  the  shades  that  dis- 
tinguish mediocrity  are  not  worth  discrimination,  and 
he  must  be  very  modest  or  easily  satisfied  who  can 
be  content  to  glimmer  for  an  instant  a  little  more  than 
his  brethren  glow-worms.  Mine,  therefore,  you  find, 
is  not  humility,  but  pride  !  When  young  I  wished 
for  fame;  not  examining  whether  I  was  capable  of 
attaining  it,  nor  considering  in  what  lights  fame  was 
desirable.  There  are  two  parts  of  honest  fame :  that 
attendant  on  the  truly  great,  and  that  better  sort  that 
is  due  to  the  good.  I  fear  I  did  not  aim  at  the  latter, 
nor  discovered,  till  too  late,  that  I  could  not  compass 
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the  former.  Having  neglected  the  best  road,  and 
having  instead  of  the  other  strolled  into  a  narrow 
path  that  led  to  no  goal  worth  seeking,  I  see  the 
idleness  of  my  journey,  and  hold  it  more  graceful  to 
abandon  my  wanderings  to  chance  or  oblivion,  than 
to  mark  solicitude  for  trifles  which  I  think  so  myself."^ 
The  following  gallant  jeux  d'esprits  did  not  appear 
among  his  lordship's  reprinted  poetry;  they  were 
addressed  to  four  French  ladies  of  distinction,  who 
vbited  him  at  Strawberry  Hill.  ® 

«  TO  MADAME  DU  CHATELET. 

'<  When  beauteous  Helen  left  her  native  air, 
Greece  for  ten  years  in  arms  reclaim'd  the  fair; 
Th'  enamour'd  boy  withheld  his  lovely  prize, 
And  stak'd  his  country's  ruin  'gainst  her  eyes : 
Your  charms  less  baneful,  not  less  strong,  appear. 
We  welcome  any  peace  that  keeps  you  here." 


"  TO  MADAME  DE  VBLLEGAGNON, 

**  ON    THE    SEIZURE    OF    HSR   CLOTHES  BY   THE  CUSTOM- 

HOUSE  OFFICERS. 

**  Pardon,  fair  traveller,  the  troop 
That  barr'd  your  wardrobe's  way ; 

Nor  think  your  silks,  your  gown,  your  hoop,' 
Were  objects  of  their  prey. 


^  Walpoliana,  vol.  ii.  p.  S4. 

•  Lord  Orford's  ipse  dixit  was  udd  to  be  all  in  all  with  ietfi 
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Ah !  who,  when  aathoriz'd  by  law 
To  strip  a  form  like  yours. 

Would  rest  content  with  what  he  saw. 
And  not  exert  his  powers  ?" 


<*  TO  MADAME  DE  DAMAS,  LEARNING 

ENGLISH. 

**  Though  British  accents  your  attention  fire, 
You  cannot  learn  so  fast  as  we  admire  : 
Scholars,  like  you,  but  slowly  can  improve, 
For  who  would  teach  you  but  the  verb  —  I  love  f 


"  TO  MADAME  DE  LA  VAUPILLIERE. » 

<^  Shall  Britain  sigh  when  zephyr's  softest  care 
Wafts  to  her  shore  the  bright  la  Vaupilliere  ? 
Ah  !  yes ;  descended  from  the  British  throne, 
She  views  a  nymph  she  must  not  call  her  own ; 
She  sees  how  dear  her  Stuart's  exile  cost. 
By  Clermont's  charms  and  Berwick's  valour  lost." 

Mr.  Reed  favoured  me  with  the  loan  of  a  pamphlet^ 
uncollected  with  the  works  of  lord  Orford,  and  en- 
titled, 

9  This  lady  was  grand-daughter  to  the  celebrated  duke  of  Ber- 
wick, the  natural  son  of  James  the  second,  by  Arabella  Churchill, 
sister  of  John,  duke  of  Marlborough.  Before  her  marriage  with 
M.  de  Vaupilliere,  she  was  Mademoiselle  de  Clermont.  Coxe's 
Memoir  of  Lord  Walpole,  p.  1 60. 

2  "  This  pamphlet,"  said  Mr.  Reed,  "  was  written  by  the  late 
Horace,  earl  of  Orford.    The  original  copy  in  his  own  band- 
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<^  Reflections  on  the  different  Ideas  of  the  French 
and  English,  in  regard  to  Cruelty ;  with  some  Hints 
for  improving  our  Humanity  in  a  particular  Branch* 
By  a  Man."     Lond.  1759.  8vo.  ® 

The  following  short  extract  is  characteristic  of  the 
imputed  writer : 

*^  A  kingdom  like  this,  when  it  has  not  a  hmidred 
thousand  men  to  spare  upon  an  emergency,  is  an 
estate  that  can  only  make  shift  to  support  its  owner, 
until  he  has  a  fit  of  sickness,  but  then  cannot  pay  the 
doctor's  bill.  We  have  been  drained  and  wasted  by 
commerce,  colonies,  gin,  debauchery,  transportation, 
and  the  lavish  use  of  the  gallows,  until  the  skin  of 
what  we  wore  hangs  loose  about  us  in  plaits ;  and  yet 
we  talk  on,  as  when  we  were  all  muscle  and  nerve. 
As  long  as  the  streets  of  London  continue  a  little  shew 
of  hurry  and  business,  we  judge  the  whole  country  to 
be  full  of  vigour ;  not  considering  that  as  long  as  any 


writing,  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Bedford ;  and  was  put 
into  print  by  means  of  his  father,  who  was  deputy  to  lord  Orford 
when  usher  of  the  exchequer." 

*  Two  tracts,  not  commonly  known  as  lord  Orford's,  are» 
**  Letters  to  the  Whigs,"  against  lord  Lyttleton ;  and  "*  The 
Opposition  to  the  late  Minister  vindicated,"  1 765.  See  Almon's 
Anecd.  vol.  i.  p.  45.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  frequent  writer 
in  the  London  Chronicle ;  and  had  once  projected  a  work  in 
imitation  of  Anecdotes  des  rues  de  Paris  ;  to  be  entitled,  "  Anec- 
dotes of  the  Streets  of  Ix}ndon ;"  intending  to  have  pointed  out 
the  places  where  any  remarkable  incidents  had  happened.  But 
he  found  the  labour  too  great,  and  therefore  abandoned  his  de» 
sign.    Walpoliana,  vol.  i.  p.  57. 
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blood  is  left  in  us,  the  pulse  of  it  wOl  certainly  beat 
there ;  nay,  perhaps  will  be  (bund  in  time  to  palpitate 
a  little  while,  like  the  heart  of  an  eel,  after  the  vitalx 
are  separated  from  it." 

The  following  appears  to  have  been  one  of  his  lord- 
ship's latest  efilisions : 

"  EPITAPHIUM  VIVI  AUCTORIS,  1792. 

"  An  estate  aod  an  earldom  at  seveoty-four  ! 

Had  I  sought  'em  or  wish'd  'em,  't  would  add  one  fear  I 


That  of  making  a  countess  when  almost  fourscore. 
But  Fortune,  who  scatterE  her  gifts  out  of  season. 
Though  unkind  to  my  limbs,  has  still  left  me  my  reason  ; 
And  whether  she  lowers  or  hfts  me,  I  11  try, 
In  the  plain  simple  style  I  have  liv'd  in,  to  die  ; 
For  ambition  too  humble,  for  meanness  too  high." 


... 


Since  the  former  edition  of  tliese  volunies,  much  of 
lord  Orford's  private  correspondence  has  been  made 
public,  and  also  his  "  Memoirs  of  the  last  Ten  Years 
of  the  Reign  of  George  the  Second  ;"  but  it  would 
have  been  more  creditable  to  the  posthumous  reputa- 
tion of  the  noble  author,  if  these  reliquiae  bad  been 
consigned  to  incarcerated  decay  in  the  "  two  wain- 
scot chests  or  boxes,"  bequeathed  to  the  present  earl 
of  Waldegrave. 

"  Hasty  Productions,  by  George  Lord  Orford," 
were  printed  at  Nonvich  in  1791,  and  said  to  be  pro- 
perly suppressed.] 
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DUKE  OF  LEEDS, 

[The  youngest  son  of  Thomas,  fourth  duke  of  Leeds  ^, 
was  bom  in  1751,  and  summoned  to  parliament  by 
writ  in  1 776,  by  the  tide  of  baron  Osborne  of  Kive- 
ton.  He  married  Amelia,  only  daughter  of  lord 
Holdemess,  in  1 773,  and  had  the  fidrest  prospect  of 
connubial  hi^piness ;  but  that  accomplished  woman 
listened  to  the  voice  of  seduction;  his  hopes  were 
blighted,  and  he  was  divorced  from  her  in  1779.  In 
1788  he  married,  secondly,  Catharine,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Anguish,  esq.  a  master  in  chancery,  by  whom 
his  sanguine  views  of  nuptial  felicity  were  not  disi^ 
pointed.  Her  grace  still  adds  moral  dignity  to  a 
ducal  coronet  He  succeeded  his  father  in  the  duke- 
dom on  the  2dd  of  March  1789,  and  filled  the  office 
of  principal  secretary  of  state  for  the  foreign  depart^ 
mentfrom  1783  to  1791.  His  grace  died  January 
31.  1799;  most  cordially  regretted  by  all  who  came 
within  the  sphere  of  his  acquaintance.  He'was  a  no- 
bleman of  the  most  tried  integrity;  and  a  man  of 
liberal  principles,  amiable  manners,  and  respectable 
talents.     He  cultivated  a  taste  as  well  as  tendency  to- 

<  To  that  duke  was  ascribed  a  few  neat  lines  on  the  Favourf 
worn  at  the  Coronation  of  George  II.  and  Queen  Caroline.  See 
Gent.  Mag.  for  1761,  and  Nicholses  Anecdotes,  vol.  ii«  p.  564. 
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wards  literature,  which  was  one  of  his  favourite  topics 
of  conversation.  Though  never  forgetful  of  his  situa- 
tion in  life,  genius  and  learning  were  always  strong 
recommendations  to  his  attention  and  regard ;  and  as 
he  mixed  with  various  classes,  his  courtesy  made  him 
well  acquainted  with  mankind.  ^  If  he  had  any  pe- 
culiar pride,  it  was  very  honourable,  for  it  consisted 
in  avowing  that  his  fiunily  sprang  from  a  citizen  of 
London.  ^  Dramatic  and  poetic  studies  were  his  &- 
vourite  objects  of  pursuit ;  and  if  some  of  his  grace's 
effusions  do  not  indicate  the  strong  inspiraticHis  of  the 
muse,  they  at  least  evince  a  polished  ease  and  metrical 
&cility. 

He  was  the  author  of  a  pamphlet  entitled, 

^'  A  Short  Hint  addressed  to  the  candid  and  dis-* 
passionate  on  both  sides  the  Atlantic."  ^ 

He  contributed  a  loyal  song  for  the  theatre,  on  lord 
Howe's  victory  over  the  French ;  finished  one  come- 
dy, and  left  the  first  act  of  another  on  the  dramatic 
stocks.  ^ 

"  A  Prologue,  by  the  Duke  of  Leeds," 

3  It  has  been  aptly  observed  (in  Gent.  Mag.  vol.lxix.  p.  169. 
whence  this  account  is  principally  taken),  that  if  aristocracy  were 
always  to  appear  so  mild,  so  conciliating,  and  so  intelligent,  even 
the  rude  spirit  of  republican  violence  would  be  softened  into  re- 
spect and  esteem. 

*  See  p.  50.  supra. 

^  Almon,  in  his  Anecdotes,  vol.  i.  p.  35.  gave  an  extract  from 
this  "  Short  Hint,"  which  was  written  at  the  banning  of  the 
American  war,  and  he  also  gave  some  account  of  the  noble 
writer. 

6  This  information  was  communicated  by  Mr.Kemble. 
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was  written  for  Better  Late  than  Never.  A  few  neat 
boutes  rimes  ^^  To  Chloe,''  were  printed  with  the 
Bath-Easton  poesies;  and  the  following  verses  ap- 
peared in  the  New  Foundling-Hospital  for  Wit*  ^ 

"  TO  FLAVIA* 


u 


Lovely  nymph  !  assist  my  lyr^y 
Beauty  sure  can  verse  inspire. 
What  are  obelisks  superb, 
Purling  stream  and  flowery  herb ; 
Boundless  ocean,  azure  skies. 
When  compar'd  to  Flavia's  eyes  ? 
Let  Palladio's  taste  divine, 
Circus,  Crescent,  all  combine ; 
What  to  me  are  works  of  stone. 
If  I  view  those  works  alone  ? 
Say,  can  fancy's  aid  impart 
Raptures  worth  thy  shepherd's  heart? 
Can  Damaetas  ever  see 
Beauty,  and  not  think  of  thee  ? 
Say,  then,  what  can  Bath  afford 
Equal  "to  that  form  ador'd  ? 
Though  yon  tow'rs  in  proud  array 
May  survive  remotest  day ; 
What  in  them  can  reason  find 
Equal  to  that  lovely  mind  ? 
Mirth,  in  vain,  in  wanton  dance 
Bids  her  sportive  bands  advance ; 
Say,  when  Flavia's  form  serene 
Leads  them  to  the  sprightly  scene ; 
Say,  my  Flavia,  can  thy  mind 
Joys  in  noise  and  tumult  find  ? 

7  Vol.  i.  p.  90.  edit.  1786. 
VOL.  IV.  G  0 
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Quit,  ah !  quit  yon  giddy  throng, 
Pifi&r.e»t  scenes  to  love  belong : 
Change  the  prou4  e^calte^  towV 
For  t|iy  i^hephef d's  tf^nqujl  bpw'r ; 
There  Damsetas'  anxious  care 
Ev'ry  comfort  shall  prepare. 
Ne'er  shall  s^ern  affliction's  te^r 
In  that  blest  al^pde  apppar ; 
For  immortal  ^jure  tl^e  cl^rms 
Which  jpay  fair  project  frpfn  ^^nns : 
Which  ev'ry  word  and  actipn  prove  — 
Flavia,  th<e  care  of  heav'n  ^d  |ove  !'- 

With  the  following  neat  stanzas,  ascribed  to  tlie 
duke  of  Leeds,  I  haye  been  f^vpured  by  a  friend. 
They  were  occasioneid  by  a  paisjb  )yl^if<l^  spr^ead  itself 
over  the  Isle  of  PortL^d,  qn  the  hst  evening  a  lady 
had  honou^e^  ^at  qjot  with  ber  presence* 

"  When  ,Stella]ea  her  favppr'id  isle. 

To  bless  anothe^r  shore,  -rr 
Say,  could  forsaken  ner/efds  smjle, 

Or  Ipp^  for  comfort  more  ? 

"  The  genii  of  the  place  ^foim4 

Their  flinty  bpson^s  l^fsave ; 
The  soflen'd  popfcs  theif  sighs  r/ssojinf). 

And  Ustenip^,  learp  tp  grjpve. 

"  No  wonder  then,  if  yop  proud  height 

Involv'd  in  clouds  appears ; 
What  seems  but  deto  to  vulgar  sigfit 

Is  hapless  Portland's  tears.'*] 
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EARL   OF  ABINGDON, 

[Was  born  in  1740;  succeeded  his  father  William^ 
the  tliird  earl,  in  1 760 ;  married  Charlotte,  daughter 
of  sir  Peter  Warren,  in  1768,  by  whom  he  had  seve- 
ral children ;  and  died  on  the  26th  of  October  1 799  : 
bestowing  his  estate  (it  has  been  said)  on  America,  as 
a  voluntary  gift  to  the  congress  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces. ^     His  lordship  was  educated  at  Geneva,  and 
imbibed  some  of  the  democratic  principles  of  the  phi- 
losophists  in  that  republic.     He  generally  opposed 
the  measures  of  administration  with  declamatory  vehe- 
mence, and  his  frequent  speeches  in  the  house  of  peers 
were  singularly  eccentric.     It  was  customary  with  the 
earl  to  send  copies  of  those  speeches  to  the  different 
newspapers,  which  placed  him  at  one  time  in  an  irk- 
some predicament ;  for  having  made  a  violent  attack 
on  the  character  of  Mr.  Sermon,  an   attorney  who 
practised  in  the  king's  bench,  the  court  sentenced  his 
lordship  to  a  few  months'  imprisonment,  as  the  pub- 
lisher of  a  libel.  ^ 

In   1777  he  put  forth  a  pamphlet  which  excited 
some  praise,  and  much  attention,  entitled, 

tt  Sec  Catalogue  of  500  living  Authon,  1788,  art.  Bertio. 
9  Gent.  Mag.  vol.  Ixix.  p.  903. 
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"  Thoup;lit.s  on  the  Letter  of  ilie  Right  Hon. 
Edmund  Burke  to  the  Sherifls  of  Bristol,  on  the 
Affairs  of  America.  By  the  Earl  of  Abingdon." 
Oxford,  8vo.  * 

This  was  answerttl  in  a  style  of  masterly  irony 
by  an  anonymous  author.  Yet  it  went  through 
five  editions ;  and  in  1 780  was  addressed  a  sixth  time 
in  a  dedication  —  "  To  the  collective  Body  of  the 
People  of  England,  in  which  the  Source  of  our  pre- 
sent )K>litical  Distractions  is  jwinted  out,  and  a  IMan 
prt^wsed  for  their  Rcmetly  and  Redress."  The 
pamphlet  thus  concludes  : 

"  Upon  the  whole,  when  I  perceive  a  war,  and 
such  a  war  too  so  weakly  supported,  and  yet  so  vio- 
lently pursued ;  when  I  find  the  most  elevated  of  the 
church,  preaching  mid  publishing  to  the  world  pas- 
bive  obedience  and  non-resistance  to  lite  '  supremacy 
'  of  law  *,'  whether  that  law  be  riglit  or  wrong,  whe- 
ther it  be  good  or  bad,  wheilicr  it  be  to  establish 
popery  or  protestantism,  whetlier  it  be  enacted  by  ail 
honest  or  by  a  corrupt  and  abandoned  parliament : 

*  Warton  nays,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Price,  librarian  of  the  Bod- 
leian, dated  Sept.  l(i,  1TT7,  "  I  scca  ballad  on  lord  Abingdon'* 
TL-publican  [)ainphk't,  which  I  am  sure  is  wrillen  by  Dr.  Cooper, 
orQiicen'8."  See  Dr.  Mant's  Life  of  Iht-  rcv.T.  Warton,  p.  Kit. 
An  anonymaus  reply  of  much  ironical  repute  followed  its  publi- 
cation; nnil  a  letter  by  mnjor  Cfu-twri<;ht  addressed  to  the  earl. 
discussing  a  position  relative  to  a  fundamental  right  of  the  con- 
stitution, was  printed  in  1778.  This  drew  forth  his  lord^ip':. 
qiidtlc  dcilicotory  to  the  pcO|)lc  of  En|.'land. 

>  Vide  archbiahop  of  York's  Scmtun,  p.  19. 
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when  I  see  men  that  were  pilloried  in  the  reign  of  good 
old  George  II.  pensioned  in  this,  and  for  the  same 
reasons :  when  I  hear  of  others  hired  to  root  out  the 
very  idea  of  public  virtue  from  the  minds,  and  tear 
benevolence  from  the  hearts  of  Englishmen :  when  I 
reflect  —  but  why  add  more  to  the  black  catalogue 
of  public  dangers  ?  It  is  time  to  look  at  home :  it  is 
time,  even  with  Stentorian  voice,  to  call  for  union 
among  the  friends  of  the  constitution  :  it  is  time  that 
private  opinion  should  yield  to  public  safety:  it  is 
time  that  we  keep  both  *  watch  and  ward ;'  for  if  the 
liberties  of  our  fellow-subjects  in  America  are  to  be 
taken  from  them,  it  is  for  the  ideot  only  to  suppose 
that  we  can  preserve  our  own.  The  dagger  uplifted 
against  the  breast  of  America  is  meant  for  the  heart 
of  Old  England.  Non  agtiur  de  vectigalibusy  libertas 
in  dubio  est. 

^^  In  fine,  these  are  my  sentiments,  and  these  my 
principles.  They  are  the  principles  of  the  constitu- 
tion ;  and  under  this  persuasion,  whilst  I  have  signed 
them  with  my  name,  I  will  (if  necessary)  as  readily 
seal  them  with  my  blood." 

In  1798  lord  Abingdon  is  recorded  ^  to  have  pub- 
lished a  rhapsodical 

^^  Letter  to  Lady  Loughborough,  in  consequence 
of  her  Presentation  of  the  Colours  to  the  Bloomsbury, 
and  Inns  of  Court,  Association ;  with  a  public  Letter 
to  the  University  of  Oxford." 

0  See  Gent.  Mag.  vol.  Ixviii.  p.  970. 
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He  also  printed  one  of  his  Speeches  on  the  Af&irs 
of  Ireland. 

In  vol.  viiL  of  the  Poetical  Register  is  "  An  Ode 
on  the  Death  of  George  II.  and  Succession  of  George 
III."  by  the  earl  of  Abingdon^  when  he  was  of  Mag* 
dalen  College,  Oxford.] 
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MARY  COWPER, 
LADY  WALSINGHAM, 

[Daughter  of  William  Cowper,  esq.  of  the  Park^ 
near  Hertford,  married  in  1743  sir  William  De  Grey, 
chief-justice  of  the  court  of  common-pleas,  and  created 
baron  Walsingham,  of  Walsingham  in  Norfolk,  1780. 
Her  ladyship  died  on  the  2d  of  September  1800, 
eight  months  before  her  lord.  ^ 

Lady  Walsinghalm  was  niece  to  the  father  of  Cd^- 
per,  "  the  poet  of  Christianity,"  and  has  entwined  a 
garland  of  regret  around  the  tomb  of  her  aunt,  by 
the  hand  of  affinity  and  affection. 

"  EPITAPH  ON  MRS.  ANN  COWPER  S 

"  WHO  DIED  IN  1737,  AGED  THIRTY-POUR,  AND  WAS 
BURIED  IN  THE  CHANCEL  OF  ST.  PETER*S  CHURCH,  AT 
BERKHAMSTEAD,    HERTS. 

"  Here  lies,  in  early  years  bereft  of  life. 
The  best  of  mothers  and  the  kindest  wife ; 

•  The  son  of  the  judge,  and  uncle  to  the  author  of  The  Task. 

9  Debrett's  Peerage,  p.  286. 

4  **  To  have  lost  a  parent  of  a  character  so  virtuous  and  en- 
dearing,'* says  Hay  ley,  **  at  an  early  period  of  his  childhood, 
was  the  prime  misfortune  of  Cowper,  and  what  contributed  per- 
haps in  the  highest  degree  to  the  dark  colouring  of  his  subse- 
quent life.    The  influence  of  a  good  mother  on  the  first  years  of 
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Who  neither  knew^  nor  practis'd  any  art^ 
Secure  in  all  she  wish'd,  her  husband's  heart ! 
Her  love  to  him,  still  prevalent  in  death, 
Rray'd  Heaven  to  bless  him  with  her  latest  breath. 

^'  Still  was  she  studious  never  to  offend, 
And  glad  of  an  occasion  to  commend ; 
With  ease  would  pardon  injuries  receiv'd. 
Nor  e'er  was  cheerful  when  another  griev'd : 
Despising  state,  with  her  own  lot  content, 
Enjoy'd  the  comforts  of  a  life  well  spent ; 
Resigned,  when  Heaven  demanded  back  her  breath. 
Her  mind  heroic  'midst  the  pangs  of  death. 
Whoe'er  thou  art  that  dost  this  tomb  draw  near, 
O !  stay  awhile,  and  shed  a  friendly  tear ; 
These  lines,  though  weak,  are  as  herself  sincere."] 


her  children,  whether  nature  has  given  them  peculiar  strengtli 
or  peculiar  ddicacy  of  frame,  is  equally  inestimable.  It  is  the 
prerogative  and  the  felicity  of  such  a  mother  to  temper  the 
arrogance  of  the  strong,  and  to  disopate  the  timidity  of  the 
tender."    Life  of  Cowper,  vol.  i.  p.  6. 
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HENRY  THOMAS  FOX, 
EARL  OF  ILCHESTER, 

(Grandson  of  sir  Stephen  Fox,  knight,  was  born 
in  1747,  succeeded  his  father,  the  first  earl  of  U- 
chester  and  baron  Strangways,  in  1776,  and  died  Sep- 
tember 5, 1802;  leaving  a  pleasing  metrical  memorial 
of  his  social  feeling,  part  of  which  is  here  extracted 
from  the  Asylum  for  Fugitive  Pieces,  voL  iii. 

"  ON  THE  APPROACmNG  DISSOLUTION  OF  A 
VERY  PLEASANT  PARTY  AT  REDLYNCH  \ 

•*PEB.21, 1784. 

^'  The  time  draws  nigh  when  dearest  friends  must  part, 

Howe'er  repugnant  to  the  social  heart ; 

Leave  the  dear  circle  of  a  friendly  fire, 

Where  ease  and  freedom  join'd  gay  thoughts  inspire ; 

There  no  restraint  the  mind  controls,  no  dread 

That  words  once  utter'd  would  be  best  unsaid ; 

But  each  inclines  the  way  his  humour  leads, 

And  cracks  the  joke  that  sportive  fancy  breeds : 

Without  reserve  shall  sing,  shall  chat,  shall  laugh, 

And  drink  plain  water,  or  Madeira  quaff. 

Each  pass  the  mom  the  way  he  best  may  list, 

In  riding,  walking,  or  at  sober  whist  : 

And  should  not  books  their  wonted  pleasure  yield, 

Inciin'd  to  active  sports,  may  take  the  field. 

2  His  lordship's  seat  in  Somersetshire. 
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Adieu,  then,  all  the  pleasant  walks  we  Ve  ta*en 

To  Shipton,  Godminster,  and  Dropping  Lane : 

No  more  the  woods  their  sylvan  dames  shall  boast, 

But  mourn  in  hollow  sounds  their  beauties  lost ! 

No  fair  protectress,  by  her  nod  to  spare 

The  painted  pheasant  or  the  timid  hare 

Shall  there  be  found;  alike  they  now  must  run 

The  dii'efb]  chance  of  the  remotseless  guii. 

Adieu  then,  Cdmmerce !  and  adieii  t^cquet ! 

Adieu  the  frdlics  of  our  lively  set : 

No  more  the  winged  lark,  to  please  the  &ir. 

With  rapid  strikes  dhkll  cUt  the  liquid  air, 

No  longer  shall  from  hand  to  hand  rebound, 

Nor  echo  double  the  repeated  sound. 

No  meny  evenings  will  there  now  be  seen, 

No  supper  bychen '  close  the  midnight  scene. 

Yet  why  we  part  I  can  no  reason  give. 

Friends  thus  united  could  for  ever  live : 

Nor  should  you  fiiid  your  host  woruld  Wish  jrour  s£ay 

Were  shortened  even  by  a  single  Ah^  i 

But  since  fate  bids  thUt  We  so  i^ooti  ihii&t  {>8Ut, 

Take  the  effusions  ot  a  grateful  heaf t  T  j 

3  A  Welsh  term  for  a  second  supper  late  in  the  night. 
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MARY  ANNE  LAYARD, 
DUCHESS  OF  ANCASTER, 

[The  youngest  daughter  of  major  Peter  Layard,  and 
aunt  to  that  able  divine  the  late  dean  of  Bristol  ^  be- 
came in  1769  the  second  wife  of  the  worthy  lord 
Brownlow  Bertie,  who  succeeded  to  the  dukedom  of 
Ancaster  in  1779,  on  the  death  of  his  nephew.  Miss 
Layard,  who  was  first  introduced  in  the  Bertie  family 
as  governess  to  lady  Willoughby,  bore  her  high  ex- 
altation with  becoming  meekness,  and  conduced  her- 
self with  a  propriety  which  gained  her  general  esteem. 
As  a  wife,  a  mother,  a  relation,  and  a  friend^  her  con- 
duct was  imiformly  exemplary;  and  by  that  wider 
circle  of  dependants,  who  felt  th%  influence  of  her 
benignant  bounty,  her  loss  was  deeply  lamented.  She 
died  at  the  age  of  seventy,  on  January  12.  ISO^. 

The  following  jocose  rhymes  were  tagged  by  her 
grace,  in  reply  to  a  mock  love-letter  addressed  to  her 
in  the  same  strain,  when  lady  Brownlow  Bertie. 

**  SIR, 

*'  I  perus'd  your  oration, 
With  much  deliberation, 

^  A  selection  from  whose  sermons  was  posthumously  publbhed 
by  hb  son  B.  V.  Layard  in  1804 ;  though  not  quite  such  an  one  as 
those,  who  had  been  accubtomed  to  hear  them  delivered  from 
the  pulpit,  would  probably  have  chosen. 
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And  some  consternation 

At  the  seeming  infatuation 

Which  seized  your  imagination, 

When  you  made  such  a  declaration^ 

And  expressed  such  veneration 

On  so  slender  a  foundation. 

Buty  afler  examination, 

And  some  little  contemplation, 

I,  without  hesitation,. 

Suppose  it  done  for  recreation, 

Perhaps  in  the  vacation. 

Or  else  out  of  ostentation, 

To  display  your  education. 

By  an  odd  enumeration. 

Or  rather  multiplication 

Of  words  of  same  termination, 

Though  with  great  variation, 

And  different  signification, 

Which,  without  disputation, 

May  deserve  con^nendadon 

And  think  this  imitation 

To  be  an  ample  gratification."  ] 
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JOHN  HOWE, 
LORD  CHEDWORTH, 

[Son  of  the  hon.  and  rev.  Thomas  Howe,  was  bom 
in  1754,  and  succeeded  his  uncle  Frederic-Henry,  as 
fourth  lord  Chedworth,  in  1781.  He  received  his 
education  at  Harrow  school  and  Queen's  college,  Ox- 
ford, where  having  continued  the  usual  time,  he  re- 
turned to  his  mother's  house  at  Ipswich,  and  made 
that  his  general  place  of  residence,  till  his  decease  in 
Oct  1804,  when  the  title  of  Chedworth  became 
extinct 

From  his  boyhood  lord  Chedworth  is  stated  ^  to 
have  been  shy  and  reserved,  and  never  desirous  of 
associating  with  persons  of  rank  or  fashion.  In  pri- 
vate life  he  was  most  gratified  by  literary  conversation, 
and  the  intercourse  of  a  few  friends.  In  political  life 
he  was  a  whig  of  the  Rockingham  school,  and  voted 
with  the  opposition  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
time  he  sat  in  the  house  of  lords ;  but  never  con- 
nected himself  with  any  party.  For  the  stage  and 
the  turf  he  evinced  an  early  and  a  lasting  attachment. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  personated  the  characters  of 
Feignwell  and  Midas  at  school,  and  ever  after  con- 
tinued critically  attentive  to  the  drama.  Hence 
arose  his  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  performers 

^  Gcntlemaa's  Magazine,  vol.lxxiv.  p.  184S. 
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at  the  Norwich  theatre,  to  whom  he  left  considerable 
legacies."'  Hence  also  proceeded  his  studious  atten- 
tion to  tlie  "  ever-fruitful  subject  of  Shakspeare  and 
his  commentators  *,"  on  account  of  which  his  lord- 
sliip  is  here  introduced ;  having  left  a  volume  of 
niftuuscnpt  notes,  containing  additional  observations 
ant]  illustrations,  to  those  (already  so  diffuse)  of  the 
Shakspearian  editors.  Though  he  never  kepi  anj 
racers,  nor  betted  to  any  amount,  he  regularly  at- 
tended the  Newmai-ket-meetings ;  where  his  skill  and 
integrity  were  held  in  such  credit,  that  he  was  fre- 
quently consulted  upon  the  nicest  calculations.  He 
cherished  at  die  same  time  (it  is  said)  a  very  religious 
cast  of  mind;  had  read  much  of  theological  contro- 
versy; was  a  firm  believei-  in  tlie  truths  of  Christ- 
ianity, and  strongly  attached  to  our  establishment  in 
church  and  state.  He  was  likewise  well  versed  in  the 
Study  of  the  law;  and  in  the  upright  discharge  of  his 
duty  as  u  magistrate,  and  as  chairman  of  the  Ipswich 
sessions,  displayed  legal  information  and  equitable 
judgment. 

Since   his   lordsliip's   decease^    his   executor   hav  J 
printed 

"  Notes  upon  some  of  the  obscure  Passages  in 
Slmkspeore's  Plays ;  with  Ileniurlui  upon  the  Expla- 
nations and  Amendments  of  the  Commentators, 

'  iiorii  Chedworth's  Etruiigc  wii),  a&ai  njuch  Udgation,  v 
i»in&rme<i  by  the  citurt  uf  i:hunccry. 

*  See  llic  cluae  of  Dr.  Former's  wcU-kuow  [i  Es&uy  on  t 
LewDiag  of  Shakspeare. 
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the  Editions  of  1 785, 1 790,  1 793.  By  the  late  Right 
Hon.  John,  Lord  Chedworth."    Lond.  1 805.  8vo. 

"  These  notes,"  says  Mr.  Penrice,  the  editor, 
"  seem  to  be  tlie  result  of  a  critical  and  laborious  in- 
vestigation of  the  obscure  passages  of  our  inimitable 
bard ;  intended  either  for  his  lordship's  own  private 
information  and  amusement,  or  (as  it  appears  from 
some  internal  evidence)  with  a  view  to  their  being 
subsequently  laid  before  the  public  in  a  more  correct 
state." 

From  the  slight  manner  in  which  these  notes  are 
penned,  and  from  the  slighter  matter  contained  in 
them,  it  is  not  easy  to  concur  in  Mr.  Penrice's  sujv 
position ;  and,  indeed,  that  gentleman  himself  seems 
to  authorize  a  contrary  conjecture,  by  having  restricted 
the  printed  copies  to  gratuitous  distribution.  ^ 

The  following  specimens  will  sufficiently  indicate 
the  triviality  of  his  lordship's  commentatorial  egotism : 

OtheUo.  Yet  she  must  die,  else  she  'U  betray  more  men, 
Put  out  the  lights  and  then  put  out  the  light 

I  am  |>er8uaded  that  Dr.  Farmer  and  Mr.  Malone  are  right,  and 
that  it  WOK  not  the  author's  intention  that  the  line  should  be 
pointed  in  the  manner  suggested  by  Upton  and  Warburton.  i 
do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Malone  in  thinking  that  wc  should  read 
%  Ught. 

Oth,  When  I  have  pluck'd  thy  rose 
I  cannot  give  it  vital  growth  again, 
It  needs  must  wither. 

^  The  notes  and  remarks  of  lord  Chedworth,  upon  Shakspeare 
and  his  scholiasts,  have  since  had  publication  by  Mr.  Seymour, 
with  additions  of  hu  own,  critical,  explanatory,  and  conjectural. 
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I  ncfiiieto|aiefiv<Af  niir,diereadiiisof  diefofioyto  tint  of  the 
qoarto,  My  rocr. 

Det.  Why  I  ihould  fear  I  know  not; 
Soce  guOdiieaf  I  know  not;  bot  jet,  I  fed,  I  fear. 

I  think  Memn.  Ritson  and  Steeveos  are  dearly  r%ht. 

OtiL  Are  dicre  no  ftonei  m  heafcn 
But  what  fenre  for  the  thunder? 

I  thmk  this  u  rightly  fiplained  by  Mr.  Mdooe.] 
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ALEXANDER  WEDDERBURN, 

EARL  OF  ROSSLYN, 

[The  son  of  Peter  Wedderburn,  esq.  a  lord  of  ses- 
sion in  Scotland,  was  born  in  17SS,  and  bred,  like 
several  of  his  ancestors,   to  die   Scotish  bar.      He 
was  accordingly  admitted  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
advocates,  and  appears  to  have  been  invested  with  the 
gown  before  he  had  attained  the  age  of  twenty.     His 
prospects  then  were  fair,  and  he  began  to  be  consi- 
dered as  a  future  candidate  for  the  important  post  of 
lord-advocate :  but  an  insult  from  the  bench  produced 
a  change  in  his  views.     He  is  said  to  have  pulled  off 
his  gown  in  open  court,  and  to  have  made  a  public 
declaration  that  he  would  abandon  his  profession  and 
his  country.     Luckily  for  himself  he  did  neither ;  but 
he  repaired  to  London  ^,  enrolled  himself  a  member  of 
the  Inner  Temple  in  May  175S,  and  was  called  to 
the  English  bar  in  Nov.  1 757*     In  a  few  years  he  ob- 
tained great  practice,  tliough  he  had  to  contend  with 
Dunning  and  others  in  the  flower  of  their  reputation. 
In  176S  he  obtained  the  rank  of  king's  counsel,  and 
became  a  bencher  <^  Lincoln's  Inn.     By  sir  L.  Dun- 
das  he  was  brought  into  parliament  for  the  borough 

*  Riding,  it  was  said,  on  hii  own  taddle-hagi,  whence  he  ob- 
tained that  appellation.  Churchiil't  lardonic  repretentation  of 
him  ii  nifBciendy  known. 

VOL.  IV.  H  H 
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of  Richmond;  and  Mr.  George  GrenviUe^  then  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  became  his  avowed  patron. 
In  1771  he  was  appointed  solicitor-general  and  cof- 
ferer to  ber  majesty,  and  p^o^-ed  as  veliement  a  speaker 
in  the  house  of  commons  for  the  subjugation  of  Ame- 
rica, as  he  had  formerly  been  for  its  independence. 
In  1778  he  was  nominated  attorney-general;  and  in 
1780  chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas,  with  the  dig- 
nity of  baron  Loughborough.  In  January  1793  be 
was  invested  with  the  high  office  of  lord-chancellor; 
and  in  1801  was  created  earl  of  Rossiyn,  when  he 
resigned  his  official  elevations,  from  the  twofold  pres- 
sure of  age  and  infirmity.  By  habitual  regularity 
and  temperance  he  had  prolonged  a  feeble  existence, 
but  nt  length  died  suddenly  of  an  apoplectic  fit,  Jan. 
3,  1805,  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age,  and 
was  burled  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul. ' 

As  an  acute  reasoner  and  shrewd  disputant  his 
lordship  obtained  much  repute  tit  the  bar,  and  in  the 
house  of  peers;  though  in  the  Intter  sphere  of  oratory 
his  circuitous  eloquence  was  frequently  overpowered 
by  the  logical  precision,  strong  sense,  and  impressive 
energy  of  lord  'fhurlow.  As  a  statesmai^  he  has 
been  stigmatized  for  too  commodious  a  pliability ;  but 
as  a  judge  his  decisions  have  not  been  questioned  on 
tie  score  of  integrity.  As  a  writer  he  is  reported  to 
have  taken  an  occasional  part  in  the  Edinburgh*  Re- 

'  Monthly  Mig.  vol.  xix.  p.  19.,  whence  thi«  biogrsphical  ab- 
Mncti*  derived. 
•  Bm  an  auotiat  of  thi^  early  Liiarary  JmuiuI,  in  the  Me> 
of  Lord  Kama  by  Lord  WoodhouulM^  voL  i.  p.  IM. 
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▼iew,  printtd  in  ^7M^  wnSer  the  svperiiltiendeiiee  0f 
I>DCtor»  RoheetMtt^  Bkkfy  Adam  Snith,  kti.  Tim 
substsnce  of  m  speech  of  lord  R€>s^jn'»  befiM:^  iiit^ 
Lords'  Committee  for  Fhtttetkm  AffiMray  was  prihtod 
im  1774  ^  buC  Hb  only  ackaowIe^;e^  ptabUealieii  ym» 
the  foDowing; 

<^  Obeef  i«4ioiia  on  Ae  State  of  English  Priacne^ 
and  the  Means  of  anpronog  tbemn  eomMiiniaatod 
to  the  Rev.  H^nry  Zouch,  a  Justice  ofi  the  Peaee^  lljr 
the  Right  Honw  Liird>Loiighboroii|^ik)^  Lowl  H^h 
Chancellor  of  Great  Brttfaki.^  Loud.  179S^ 

h  eontams*  die  fi^owing  suMulwy  o£  vegpilaftkXls 
fov  ArimpfoveiiwMiiotfhousesof  cdnwdieas 

*^  1.  That  two  jastices  shall  be  appointed,  tmet  iit 
the  year,  directors  of  the  house  of  correction. 

"  2.  That  every  prisoner  under  adjudication  to 
that  confinement,  or  committed  for  above  a  week^ 
shall  be  kept  to  work,  and  on  the  diet  of  the  prison. 

**  S.  That  no  keeper  shall  be  permitted  to  have  a 
profit  beyond  what  the  justices  allow  as  his  stated 
pay. 

**  4.  That  regular  books  be  kept  of  the  prisoners' 
work,  deportment  and  earnings;  reported  at  each 
quarter  sessions,  and  the  accounts  then  setded ;  and 
that  an  abstract  of  these  reports  be  transmitted  to  the 
judges  on  the  first  day  of  ^very  assize.  The  act 
brought  in  by  Mr.  Fowls  for  the  better  regulation  of 
jails  and  other  places  of  confinement,  proceeds  upon 
the  principles  that  employment  and  solitude  are  the 
proper  means  of  regulating  the  jails ;  and  that  the 
inspection  must  be  the  peculiar  charge  of  some  raa- 
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gistrate.  The  necessity  of  restraining  the  keeper  from 
any  contingent  profits  has  been  left  to  the  observation 
(^  the  justices ;  the  power  given  to  the  visiting  justices 
requires  to  be  more  extended  than  the  act  suppotses ; 
but  the  great  defect  of  thi%  as  well  as  all  the  former 
acts  on  the  subject  is  —  that  thej^  rather  counsel  than 
command.  It  is  not  so  much  for  the  want  of  good 
laws  as  firom  their  inexecution,'  that  the  state  of  the 
prisons  is  so  bad/' 

The  earl  of  Rosslyn  is  said  to  have  taken  some 
part  in  framing  Eden's  Treatise  on  Criminal  Law. 

The  substance  of  one  of  his  Speeches  before  the 
Lords'  Committee  for  Plantation  Affidrs,  was  printed 
in  1774.] 
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LORD  HAWKE, 

[£ld£st  son  of  the  gallant  admiral,  who  nobly 
achieved  the  dignity  of  a  peer  by  his  victory  over  the 
French  fleet  ^,  was  bom  in  1744';  married  in  1771 
to  Cassandra  ^,  daughter  of  sir  Edward  Turner,  by 
whom  he  left  issue,  and  died  on  the  27th  of  March 
1805.  His  lordship  was  a  man  of  the  highest  inte- 
grity and  the  warmest  benevolence,  and  was  revered 
not  only  for  his  exemplary  domestic  virtues,  but  for 
his  unremitting  diligence  and  attention  as  a  magistrate, 
in  the  neighbourhood  where  he  resided.^  Having 
been  brought  up  to  the  bar,  it  prepared  him  well  for 
the  magistracy. 

He  drew  up  a  comparative  view  of  the  navy,  en- 
tided 

>  The  orders  of  Hawke  are  said  to  have  been,  that  his  brave 
tars  should  reserve  their  fire  till  they  could  see  the  white  of  the 
enemy's  eye :  our  illustrious  Nelson  seemed  to  improve  on  this 
system  of  British  tactics,  when  he  engaged  muzzle  to  muzzle 
with  the  combined  fleet  of  France  and  Spain,  and  captured  nine- 
teen ships  with  an  inferiority  of  naval  force. 

s  This  lady  has  been  mentioned  with  particular  honour  as  an 
authoress  for  a  novel  in  two  volumes,  entitled  "  Julia  de  Gra- 
mont,"  published  in  1788.   See  Monthly  Review,  vol.lxxx. 

^  Gent.  Mag.  vol.  Ixxv.  p.  295.  Sec  also  Eur.  Mag.  vol.  i. 
p.  134. 
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^<  A  Seaman's  Remarks  on  the  British  Ships  of 
the  Line,  from  January  1756  to  January  1782." 

This  tract  was  produced  in  defence  of  his  fiuher's 
conduct,  while  first  lord  of  the  admiralty;  and  was 
well  calculated  to  remove  some  inyidious  aspersions 
on  his  character  as  a  marine  minister.] 
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WILLIAM  PETTY, 

MARQUIS  OF  LANSDOWN. 

[Was  born  in  17S7,  md  being  trained  to  «  militarj 
life,  had  the  appointment  of  aide-du-camp  to  the  king 
in  1760,  with  the  rank  of  colonel  of  foot  In  May 
1761  he  succeeded  his  &ther  as  earl  of  l%elbume, 
was  made  a  commissioner  of  trade  and  plantations  in 
1763,  and  placed  on  the  privy-council,  l^der  the 
second  administration  of  lord  Chatham  he  became 
secretary  of  state,  but  resigned  in  consequence  of  some 
cavil  about  Corsica.  In  the  marquis  of  Rocking- 
ham's administration  he  was  secretary  of  state  with 
Mr.  Fox ;  and  on  the  death  of  the  marquis  in  1782 
succeeded  to  the  premiership  as  first  lord  of  the  tre&- 
8ury>  and  introduced  Mr.  Pitt  to  the  office  of  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer :  but  this  junction  soon  gave 
way  to  the  coalition-ministry  of  lord  North  and  Mr. 
Fox.  In  November  1764  he  was  created  eari  of 
Wycombe  and  marquis  of  Lansdown,  and  died  on  the 
7th  of  May  1805. 

His  lordship  filled  a  large  space  in  society  as  a 
statesman,  an  orator,  an  accomplished  gendeman,  an 
excellent  landlord,  a  liberal  patron  of  the  sa%  and  a 
most  amiable  man  in  private  life.  ^  He  is  ttiought  to 
have  possessed  more  political  informatioa  than  any 

*  G«iit.  Mag.  vol.  IxxT.  p.  402. 
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otfaer  man  ofliis  lime.  Tltere  was  scarcely  a  princi- 
pal city  on  the  continent  of  Europe  or  in  ilie  United 
States  of  America,  in  which  he  had  not  one  or  more 
correspondents,  &om  whom  he  collected  every  local 
event  of  importance,  and  oiten  received  intelligence 
which  government  had  not  the  means  of  procuring.  •' 
To  a  most  accurate  knowledge  of  the  history  and  con- 
stitution of  his  own  country,  he  added  very  consider- 
able knowledge  of  the  slate  of  other  countries.  lie 
strenuously  opposed  the  war  with  revolutionary  France, 
and  supported  the  union  with  Ireland ;  a  country  with 
whose  character  he  appeared  thoroughly  acquainted, 
and  therefore  recommended  that  she  should  be  dealt 
with  honourably.  The  marquis  was  also  a  finished 
scholar,  as  well  as  a  profound  politician ;  and  when 
the  subsequent  directors  of  the  state  machine  ceased 
to  derive  benefit  from  his  superior  talents,  he  retired 
within  his  valuable  library  at  Shelburne  House,  which 
owed  so  much  of  its  literary  attraction  to  the  care  and 
superintendence   of   that  meritorious    bibliographer 


'  But  his  lordship'!  riglil  appropriation  of  all  the  political  ii 
telli^ence  which  he  acquired  wai  spoken  of  oi  problematical,  i 

the  following  line* :  — 

"  He  spends  half  his  wealth,  for  the  good  of  the  nation. 
To  procure  from  all  quarters  the  best  information; 
He  candidly  then  imports  all  he  knows 
Impart*    ly,  botli  to  our  friends  and  our  foes. 
In  his  speech  he  ii  open  and  candid,  no  doubt. 
For  which  side  he  espouses  no  man  can  find  out : 
Whether  whig,  whether  tory,  of  high  church  or  low. 
You  may  puzzle  your  hrains,  but  you  never  can  know." 
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Samuel  Paterson,  the  editor  of  a  catalogue  raisohne, 
entitled,  Universalis  Selecta ;  and  author  of  Joineria^ 
na,  or  the  Book  of  Scraps. 

When  Mr.  Howard's  monument  was  proposed  to 
be  placed  in  St  Paul's  cathedral,  lord  Lansdown  ad- 
dressed to  the  committee  a  paper  of  Observations  on 
sepulchral  ornaments,  which  opened  with  the  follow- 
ing judicious  and  well-received  suggestions: 

^*  In  complimenting  or  commemorating  any  great 
character,  expense  is  a  secondary  consideration.  All 
works  of  art  please  in  proportion  as  taste  and  judg- 
ment prevail  over  them.  In  architecture,  the  great- 
ness of  the  mass  sometimes  imposes,  even  where  the 
structure  is  barbarous :  but  in  sculpture,  the  mass  be- 
comes an  intolerable  enormity,  where  it  is  not  highly 
executed  and  imagined;  which,  in  a  group  of  figures, 
implies  the  arts  to  have  attained  the  utmost  degree  of 
perfection.  In  the  case  of  monuments,  this  is  the 
more  true,  bs  a  mere  massy  monument,  composed  of 
common-place  allegory,  may  be  raised  to  any  body 
whose  will  or  whose  posterity  may  direct  the  payment 
for  it,  without  creating  any  interest,  and  often  without 
being  at  all  understood.  Besides,  the  public  is  in 
general  grown  cold  to  allegory,  even  in  painting, 
where  nevertheless  it  is  much  more  supportable  than 
in  statuary. 

The  great  object,  where  a  character  admits  of  it, 
should  be  to  produce  those  sensations  which  resem- 
blances of  exalted  characters  never  fail  to  do,  even  in 
persons  most  experienced  in  the  human  character; 
and  at  the  same  time  create  an  association  of  ideas 
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wbidi  may  tdl  themselves,  in  honcmr  of  the  persons 
intended  to  be  ranembered. 

^  The  prcqx)sal  for  erecting  a  monument  to  the  UUe 
Mr,  Howard  suggests  these  reflections,  Iftheyhaiye 
any  fimndation,  it  will  be  difficuk  to  find  an  oocasioii 
so  proper,  and  so  firee  firom  objection,  to  enfinroe  and 
cany  them  into  eflfect;  as,  besides  continuing  his  like" 
ness  toposteri^by  a  sin^  statue,  three  pnUicpointe 
may  be  obtained ;  which,  oomUned  all  together,  must 
reflect  the  highest  honour  on  his  oiemc^:  namdy, 
Is^  To  reserve  St  Paul's,  the  second  building  in  Eo- 
rope  and  the  first  in  Great  Britain,  firom  being  disfi- 
gured or  misapplied  in  the  manner  of  Westminster 
Abbqr.  2dly,  To  assist  the  arts  most  essentially,  by 
advandng  statuary;  which  may  be  consida^  as  die. 
first,  because  it  b  the  most  durable  annHig$t  them. 
Sdly,  To  cmnm^ioe  a  selecticm  of  characters,  which 
can  alone  answer  the  purpose  of  rewarding  past,  or 
exciting  fiiture  virtues;  and  the  want  of  which  selec- 
tion makes  a  public  monumoit  scarcely  any  complt- 
mdif^ 
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